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ee ee By the action of the caucus of 
Tariff Becomes Democratic Senators, which com- 
« Certainty leted its consideration of the 
Tariff bill on July 7, it became reasonably 
certain that the great Underwood measure 
would become a law without change of its 
essential character. It may be well to record 
certain of the more important tariff dates. 
Mr. Underwood, as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, introduced the Tariff 
bill on April 7, which was the opening day 
of the extra session. “Thus its approval in 
the caucus of Democra ic Senators occurred 
exactly three months after its introduction 
in the other house. It had passed the ordeal 
of revision and approval at the hands of 
the caucus of House Democrats on April 21. 
Its consideration on the floor of the House 
had extended from April 22 to May 8, when 
it was passed by a vote of 281 to 139, five 
Democrats having voted against it, while four 
Progressives, two Republicans and one Inde- 
pendent joined the Democrats in voting for it. 


On May 9, the Senate received 
the bill from the House, and 
after a general debate it was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, with in- 
structions not to hold public hearings. From 
that date until June 20, the bill was con- 
sidered by the Democratic majority of the 
Finance Committee, in private session, the 
work being performed to a large extent by 
small subcommittees dealing with the separate 
schedules. A large part of the time was 
taken up with the attempt to arrive at agree- 
ment upon several notable points of differ- 
ence. A great many changes of detail, sev- 
eral hundred altogether, were made in the 
bill by virtue of the work of the committee 
over which Senator Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, presides. ‘The Democratic majority of 


its Course 
in the 
Senate 


this committee reported its work to the full 
caucus of Democratic Senators, on June 20. 
Here began the critical period in the whole 
process of securing tariff revision. It had 
been known from the first that a. tariff bill 
that should be agreed upon by the Under- 
wood committee and the Wilson Adminis- 
tration would readily go through the House 
ot Representatives with an overwhelming ma- 
jority. But it has not been customary in 
times past for the Senate to acquiesce readily 
in a House Tariff bill. 


A Brilliant Xt iS Only very recently that the 
Triumph for Senate has become nominally 
the President ° es 
Democratic by a small majority. 
There are now fifty-one Democratic Senators, 
forty-four Republicans, and one Progressive. 
It was believed, earlier in the period of tariff 
discussion, that a number of the more con- 
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HOW THE PRESIDENT FEELS ABOUT THE TARIFF BILL: 
“He grows more like me every day” 
From the Globe (New York) 
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servative or “reactionary” Democratic Sena- 
tors would be greatly out of sympathy with 
the tariff bill that was introduced with the 
stamp of President Wilson’s approval. It 
was, of course, well known that there were 
several who were dead against free wool, and 
a still larger number who were opposed to 
free sugar. The question was whether they 
could be induced to yield their individual 
views regarding particular schedules, and act 
in such a way as to present to the country a 
united party supporting a great Administra- 
tion measure. The difficulty in the past had 
always been that there was so much trading 
and “‘log-rolling” that the effort to protect 
an interest here and an interest there could 
only succeed by virtue of. a system of in- 
dulgences involving items in every other 
schedule of the entire tariff. As a result of 
concentrated and determined effort, which 
will have made a bold and memorable page 
in American tariff history, President Wilson 
succeeded, beyond all expectation, in secur- 
ing the united support of Democratic Sena- 
tors for the Underwood measure in all of its 
main features. 


There was no tyrannical effort 


House and 
in nate, to prevent the amendment of the 
Harmony pill in a vast number. of details. 


There are several thousand points and items 
in a general tariff bill, and it was to be ex- 
pected that in a measure originally framed 
like the Underwood document there would 
be many minor changes, and some important 
ones, in the process of reaching final results. 
But the Senate caucus took no action what- 
soever upon any part of the bill that re- 
sults in a marked divergence of policy or 
practice between the two houses. This, let 
it be noted, is a very remarkable thing. So 
far as we are aware, it has never before 
happened in the history of the country that 
a general tariff bill, going up from the 
House to the Senate, has sustained the or- 
deal of several weeks of consideration by the 
ruling party without undergoing any funda- 
mental changes to be subsequently fought out 
in protracted sessions of the conferees of the 
two houses. We make these comments upon 
the assumption that the work of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, as completed by the vote of 


July 7, was virtually the end of the difficult = 


and momentous task of tariff revision in the 
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would last until the middle of August, while 
there were predictions that it would not end 
until some time in September. 


icieltcaaa The one object of the caucus had 
Effect of the been to make a party measure of 
Caucus the bill as a whole, and to secure 
the explicit pledge, or at least the moral un- 
derstanding, that every Democratic Senator, 
however greatly he might desire to change 
some items, would give his vote for the whole 
bill on its final passage, and thus make sure 
that it should not be mutilated or com- 
promised. ‘The chief struggle in the caucus 
had been concerned with the sugar sched- 
ule, and the only other fight of much impor- 
tance had to do with the question of free 
wool. A very small group of Senators, gal- 
lantly led by Mr. Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
made a stand against the provision that puts 
sugar on the free list after 1916. On May 
26, while the bill was in the hands of the 
Democrats of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, President Wilson had made his attack 
upon tariff lobbyists, as commented upon in 
this magazine last month. An_investiga- 
tion immediately begun in pursuance of 
Senator Cummins’ resolution,—was in prog- 
ress for many weeks after the President made 
his charges; and this ventilation of lobby 
schemes and methods, while not vital as a 
determining influence, would seem to have 
tended towards Democratic solidarity in sup- 
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year 1913. It is true that the bill had not => >= 


even been considered by the full Finance 
Committee, had not been put upon its passage 
in the Senate, and had yet to undergo the 
formality of a debate that everyone expected 


=> 


PROTECTING BARBARA 
*“*Who touches a hair of yon gray head, 
Dies like a dorg! March on!” he said 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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port of the Underwood bill. The burden of 
proof—as regards public duty—seemed to 
rest strongly upon any Democratic Senator 
who might dissent from the bill because of 
his desire to keep the benefits of high protec- 
tion around some industry of which he was 
supposed to be a legislative guardian. 


It was not so much that a par- 
ticular Senator had been influ- 
enced by lobbyists, as that the 
lobbyists had also been busying themselves in 
the same direction. If anything was demon- 
strated, it was the simple fact that lobby- 
ists are a great nuisance and highly detri- 
mental to the interests that they are hired to 
serve, subjecting honest legislators to much 
embarrassment in their legitimate efforts on 
behalf of their constituents. Business men 
have now, as always heretofore, an inalien- 
able right to tell their own Representatives, 
and also the members of Congressional com- 
mittees, how they think that proposed legisla- 
tion would affect their interests. This is 
one thing; but the employment of profes- 
sional lobbyists to work for the securing of 
desired benefits is a very different thing. Re- 
gardless of any particular disclosures result- 
ing from the lobby investigation of June and 
July, it may be asserted that the unexpected 
unity of the Democratic Senatorial caucus 
had been somewhat promoted by the sensa- 
tional notoriety given to the subject of lobby 
influences in the history of tariff-making. 


Influence of 


e 
Lobby Inquiry 


Concurrence When the call for the vote was 
and Dissent in reached on July 7 in the caucus, 
Caucus forty-five Senators arose as their 
names were pronounced, and gave unqualified 
pledges to support the Tariff bill as approved 
by the caucus, and to follow the lead of the 
Finance Committee in the support of any 
amendments made during the process of final 
debate. Senator Newlands, of Nevada, and 
Senator Shafroth, of Colorado, expressed 
their intention to act with the majority and 
to support the bill, but preferred not to be 
bound by pledges. Senator Newlands had 
advocated very ably and cogently a more 
moderate course of action as regards several 
important questions, particularly wool and 
sugar. Senator Shafroth, representing the 
beet-sugar interests of his part of the country, 
had contended strongly against the proposal 
to place sugar on the free list. It was en- 
tirely permissible, in view of their frank 
statements, to regard these two Senators as 
fully intending to subordinate their personal 
views to the final decision of the majority. 
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SENATOR GILBERT M, HITCHCOCK, OF NEBRASKA 


Two other Democr: «ic Senators—Culberson, 
of Texas, an Hite!:cce:, of Nebraska—were 
absent from the c2::- Culberson stands 
unqualifiedly with U.e forty-five, and was 
kept away by illness. Hitchcock, of Ne- 
braska, had been fully identified with the 
administration movement for tariff refor::, 
but upon one important issue he had desired 
to go farther than the pending bill. He had 
taken the position of a strong advocate of the 
view of Attorney-General McReynolds re- 
garding a graduated tax upon the income of 
tobacco companies. He had gained hopeful 
support in the caucus, but not quite enough to 
carry his amendment. He had withdrawn 
from the caucus, not because opposed to the 
Tariff bill as a whole, but because he de- 
sired to be in a position of freedom to present 
and work for his tobacco-tax amendment 
during the passage of the bill in the Senate. 
Only two Democratic Senators recorded their 
flat refusal to support the measure as it stood. 
These were Ransdell and Thornton, of Lou- 
isiana. The people of that State feel that the 
pending tariff will wipe out their sugar in- 
dustry; and the two Senators regard it as 
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A QUENCHER 

(This cartoon, from Senator Hitchcock’s own paper 

out at Omaha, shows that Mr. Spencer, his cartoonist, 

is ably backing up the absent statesman in attacks upon 
the Tobacco Trust) 


From the World-Herald (Omaha) 


their duty to their constituents to act against 
a tariff bill that includes the proposal of free 
sugar after three years. 


Elements of ‘APart from the fifty-one Demo- 


Republican cratic Senators, there are forty- 
pposition . 

‘ four Republicans and one Pro-~ 
gressive. This Progressive is Mr. Poindex- 


ter, of the State of Washington. The ag- 
gregate of forty-four Republicans includes 
Messrs. Penrose, Gallinger, Smoot, and the 
other ‘‘stand-pat”’ Republicans. It further 
comprises what might be called the “‘intel- 
lectual moderates,” like Root, Lodge, Burton, 
Townsend, and Smith, of Michigan. And it 
also embraces Messrs. Cummins, LaFollette, 
Bristow, and their associates in the progres- 
sive wing of the party. In the tariff session 
of four years ago, the real fight in the Sen- 
ate, up to the taking of the final vote, lay 
between two opposing Republican groups. It 
would have been hard to believe at that time, 
or even two years ago, that any change in 
the tide of politics could bring these two 
groups of Senators into united action upon a 
tariff bill. It is, indeed, conceivable that 
both of these groups, having been thrown 
into party opposition, might vote against a 
Democratic measure. But from the con- 
structive point of view the progressive Re- 
publican Senators are much nearer to the 
Democrats than they are to the “‘stand-pat- 
ters.” If the forty-four Republicans, the one 
Progressive, and the two Louisiana Senators 
should vote in the negative on the final pas- 
sage of the bill, they would count a total of 
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ferty-seven, as against forty-nine supporters— 
on the supposition that Newlands, Shafroth, 
and Hitchcock would vote with their party. 
If one of these three men should vote against 
the bill, and if the forty-seven, as above men- 
tianed, should all vote against it, there would 
be a tie,—forty-eight to forty-eight. In that 
case Vice-President Marshall, as presiding 
officer; would have a vote, which he would 
cast in favor of the bill. 


While the situation thus seems a 
little too close to be entirely com- 
fortable for President Wilson, it 
is to be said that well-informed Republican 
Senators expressed themselves in private last 
month as confident that the bill would have 
thé requisite majority and would become law 
after a due period of debate. It was the 
desire of the Democrats that this debate 
should not be excessively prolonged. ‘They 
had done their work in family conference, so 
to speak, and having given three months of 
the present session,—following many months 
of preliminary work,—to the shaping of a 
measure that they could agree upon, they had 
no wish to occupy much time in midsummer 
debate with the Republicans. ‘They merely 
wished to exercise their voting strength at the 
earliest possible moment, in order to put the 
bill on the statute books and get a breath of 
vacation before the regular session that must 
begin on December 1. They were the more 
anxious to avoid protracted debate because of 
President Wilson’s insistence that they must 


Prospects of 
the 


Debate 











“WHO’S GOING TO TAKE CARE OF US?” 
From the Sun. (New York) 
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also pass a currency and [ 
banking bill before going 
back to their homes and es- 
caping Washington’s heat. 


niin a oa had 
Led bySmoot agreed among 

liens themselves that 
they would try to avoid being 
led into long speeches by 
their opponents, and would 
economize time to the ut- 
most. It was well known 
that their opponents would 
speak elaborately. ‘There 
was not much indication that 
any members of the opposi- 
tion would filibuster or use 
obstructive means, or speak 
merely to kill time and pro- 
long the session. The long 
speeches were to be made by 
men who had things they de- 














sired to say in order to make 
a party record, to establish a 
personal position, or to vin- 
dicate the demands of an in- 
dustry or a region. Senator Smoot, on behalf 
of the regular Republicans, had caused a very 
elaborate analysis and criticism of the bill to 
be prepared and printed as a basis of party at- 
tack. As the most active tariff controversial- 
ist now remaining in the Senate of the Re- 
publicans who framed and passed the Aldrich 
bill four years ago, Mr. Smoot was evidently 
the man who would take the lead in fighting 
the Democratic rates step by step in running 
debate all through the weeks of discussion. 
Representing his colleagues of the high-pro- 
tection party, he was prepared to propose 
substitute rates all along the line. 


Senator Senator LaFollette, who had 
LaFollette in. worked amicably with the Demo- 
Tariff History 

crats in the previous term of 
Congress, and had helped to send the com- 
promise Underwood bills up to Taft to be 
vetoed, was now prepared to turn against 
the forces with which he had so recently co- 
operated. It seemed a little bit like the 
Balkan States fighting against one another 
after having stood together in a hard cam- 
paign against the Turks. ‘The broad fact 
is that the country set out, four or five years 
ago, to get tariff revision. Both houses of 
Congress were Republican. The Democratic 
minority in the House of Representatives did 
not impress the country with any great show 
of zeal, or reforming instinct, at that time. 
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SENATOR REED SMOOT, OF UTAH, WHO LEADS THE REPUBLI- 
CAN OPPOSITION TO THE NEW TARIFF BILL 


Under the Reed-Cannon rules of the House, 
there was, indeed, no chance for any show 
of real fight by the minority against. the 
Payne bill. Only a few days or hours were 
allowed for House debate, and the measure: 
was sent up to the Senate, where it was swal- 
lowed in the hopper of the Aldrich-Hale- 
Smoot-Penrose Finance Committee, and re- 
appeared on the floor of the Senate as the 
Aldrich bill. Then came the great fight of 
the “insurgents,” or progressive Republicans, 
in the course of which LaFollette, Dolliver, 
Cummins, Beveridge, Bristow, Clapp, 
Bourne, Dixon, Borah, and several others, 
proceeded to give the country a real tariff 
debate, and to create a situation that led on, 
irresistibly, through a series of political and 
legislative episodes, to the present culmina- 
tion. Senator LaFollette may now put in his 
own substitute bills, by way of showing his 
views as to proper percentages in the wool 
schedule and elsewhere; but he should re- 
member that the future historian of the tariff 
will assign to him a considerable part of the 
responsibility for the Democratic tariff re- 
vision of 1913, by reason of what he did in 
1909 and the three subsequent years. 


Senator Cummins has distinct 
pee tariff views, and will doubtless 

have occupied his full share of 
time in the debate. But he had expected to 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE OF WISCONSIN 


put his views on record in an extended 
speech or two, and not to participate great- 
ly in the running debate on the details. It 
was understood that Senator Burton, Sena- 
tor Lodge, Senator Root, and others, repre- 
senting established convictions and large ex- 
perience in the orthodox Republican camp, 


would make important and_ creditable 
speeches. “Thus it was likely enough that a 
period of from four to eight weeks might 
be taken up in the necessary debate upon the 
schedules, the administrative sections, the in- 
come tax, and the internal revenue features, 
together with the elaborate set speeches that 
fully fifty Senators would expect to make. 
The Democrats, in order to give opportunity 
for this routine work and great mass of 
oratory, were planning to begin the day at 
an earlier hour and, if necessary, to hold 
evening sessions. 


Our 
Forthcoming 


Four years ago, upon the passage 
Anavsis. Of the Payne-Aldrich bill, we 
of the Bill published in this REVIEW an 

article especially prepared for us by a tariff 

expert, summarizing the act and comparing 
it with the Dingley law which it superseded. 


. chief apologists for the new tariff. 


The article was not very agreeable to the 
It was 
reprinted throughout the country, and it was 
never successfully assailed in its proof that 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, instead of reducing 
rates, might justly be said to have slightly 
increased them. It stood the test of criticism 
better perhaps than. any other article ever 
written in analysis of. an. American tariff. 
This year we shall publish a similar article, 
analyzing the .Underwood-Administration 
tariff, and comparing it with the Republican 
law which it repeals. and replaces. We can- 
not say in what number.of the REVIEW the 
article in question will appear, because no 
one.can yet tell how leng.the Senate debate 
will last, nor can anyone predict how many 
days may be taken up in conference before 
differences of detail are adjusted as between 
the two houses; and: the completed measure is 
laid .before .President -Wilson. ‘This may, 
indeed, occur. by the middle of August, and 
it may not take place until after the middle 
of September. 


In any case, it would hardly be 
necessary for us at this moment 
to take up in much detail the 
tentative changes in the House bill made 
by the Finance Committee and Senate cau- 
cus. There are some changes in dates. The 
income tax, for example, is to be in force 
from the beginning of last March, rather 
than from the beginning of January. The 
sugar schedule of reduced duties is not to go 
into effect until some time next spring,— 
this, however having no relation to free 
sugar after 1916. ‘The income-tax exemption 
is reduced from $4000 to $3000, in case 
of those having no dependent families, while 
under certain circumstances—allowing for 
children, and so forth—the exemption may 
amount to $5000. Agricultural products 
are more sweepingly free in the Senate bill 
than in that of the House. Certain in- 
consistencies have been removed. The House 
bill made flour free, while it kept the duty 
on wheat. It made beef and hides free, 
while keeping a duty on cattle. The Senate 
bill makes wheat and cattle also free. 


Some 
Tentative 
Changes 


The Senate bill puts a tax of five 
cents a bunch on bananas. This 
is inconsistent and objectionable, 
and will probably be so thoroughly con- 
demned by the country that it will have to 
be dropped. Bananas are imported in vast 
quantities, and have come to be a very val- 
uable article of food for poor families. The 


The Tax 
on 
Bananas 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE LOBBY CHARGES AT WASHINGTON DURING 
JUNE AND JULY 


From left to right: 


tax would be paid in advance by the prin- 


cipal agencies in the banana trade, and they 
would in turn recoup themselves by collect- 
ing twice as much from the dealers, who 
would collect it with an extra profit from 


the consumers. It is ridiculous from the 
standpoint of scientific taxation to levy an 
import tax on a necessary food article like 
bananas, while refusing to levy a tax upon 
so appropriate an object of taxation as coffee 
and tea. As a whole, however, the Senate 
bill actually reduces the average rates of the 
House bill, upholds the essential features of 
the original measure, promises a slightly in- 
creased revenue yield, and conforms fully to 
the demands made by President Wilson. 


The assertion that the tariff sit- 
uation is responsible, at least in 
part, for the depression that has 
been prevalent in certain lines of finance, 
industry, and trade is quite sound and true. 
It does not follow, however, that the trouble 
will be permanent, or that it is due to the 
prospect of lower rates. If there could have 
been a joint resolution adopted by Congress 
at the opening of the session, to the effect 
that—whatever new tariff rates or revenue 
laws were adopted—no changes would go 


Why Business 
Suffers 
Depression 


Senators Walsh, Reed, Overman (Chairman), Nelson, and Cummins 


into effect until next year, the whole of this 
business depression, due to uncertainty, 
would have been obviated. It is‘a barbarous 
thing to make radical tariff changes and put 
them into effect at once. ‘The sudden and 
ruthless overthrow of a complicated tariff 
and revenue system, under which the country 
is actually doing business, is as brutal and 
stupid a thing as would be the calling in of a 
rough butcher to do the work of a skilful 
surgeon. Bad as the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
may be, it is far better than anything that 
could possibly be substituted for it in an 
abrupt way. It may be better to have the 
children out in the open air than on the top 
floor of a tenement building; but that does 
not justify throwing the babies out of the 
window. They could be carefully taken 
downstairs. 

Senator Newlands made a plea 
for a sliding-scale reduction of 
certain rates, so that free trade 
might be reached in—let us say—five years. 
The idea is an entirely reasonable one. A 
stupendous scheme of income tax is to be 
thrust upon the nation without any previous 
discussion, and with no olear public opinion 
about it. And its promulgators are not even 


The 
Retroactive 
Income Tax 
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THREE PROMINENT MEN WHO TESTIFIED BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE REGARDING THEIR WORK 
IN BEHALF OF THE SUGAR TARIFF 


(The first man on the left is Truman G. Palmer, who 
has represented the sugar men at Washington; the next 
is Henry T. Oxnard, the well-known sugar_ refiner; 
and the third is John T. Yerkes, legal counsel for the 
sugar men) 


content to let it take effect at the beginning 
of next year, which, after all, would be 
only two or three months after the passage 
of the act. This income tax, with its high 
exemption and its undemocratic scheme of 
progressive rates on large incomes, was not 
the kind of tax that Chairman Underwood 
himself favored. As it passed the House, it 
was made retroactive, to take effect at the 
beginning of last January. But this was not 
only unfair in itself, but manifestly uncon- 
stitutional, because at that time Congress 
had not been authorized, by the action of 
the States, to levy a direct income tax. The 
amendment giving Congress such power did 
not become a part of the Constitution until 
late in February. The Senate saved that sit- 
uation by changing the date from January 1 
to March 1. 


The pending tariff changes hurt 
business chiefly because nobody 
Uncertainty 

knows when the act is to become 
a law and to go into force. Importers do 
not dare to buy goods abroad on the basis 
of Payne-Aldrich rates at the custom-houses, 
with the likelihood of selling them on a mar- 


Losses Due 
to 


ket considerably changed by the adoption of 
the Underwood bill. If we could have been 
simply assured that the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
and revenue system would remain in force 
until January 1 (or, what would have been 
far better and more just, until the end of 
the next fiscal year, June 30, 1914) we 
would have been saved a vast amount of 
business unrest, and some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of actual value in business 
transactions. Every industry, if it knew 
that the Underwood tariff would go into 
effect on the first day of next July, would 
have time to study the new rates, investigate 
competitive conditions at home and abroad, 
and prepare deliberately and cheerfully to 
meet the situation. And this would not.be 
a long time, but a very short time, in which 
to ask manufacturers, merchants, farmers, 
and other business people to make changes so 
great as are those involved in readjusting 
their business from the basis of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff to that of the Underwood 
tariff. But the tariff is always “‘in politics.” 
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COL. MARTIN M, MULHALL 


(Who made some sensational disclosures regarding 
lobbying activities last month, and who was formerly 
the agent at Washington of "the National Association 
of Manufacturers) 





THE 


Most of the objection to the 
radical reduction of rates would 
disappear if only there could be 
a date fixed long enough ahead to permit 
business men to learn the law and to en- 
deavor to meet its requirements. ‘This, after 
all, suggests a principal reason why legitimate 
industries have tried to protect themselves 
from the atrocities of so-called “statesman- 
ship” at Washington, and have at times re- 
sorted to indefensible methods. American 
business is founded upon intelligence, skill, 
and economic conditions of intrinsic strength. 
It will survive any sort of tariff revision. 
But other countries have also great intel- 
ligence and skill, and their business is not 
placed at such a disadvantage by ridiculous 
and abrupt changes of governmental policy. 
Our nation should take a mighty vow that 
this year shall see the end of rule-of-thumb 
tariffs, made by politicians on unscientific 
ground, and forced upon the country without 
being understood even by those who make 
them. The business men of no other coun- 
try in the world are subjected to indignities 
of this kind. ‘There had to be tariff revision 
and reduction. The colossal impudence of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill made the present Un- 
derwood bill both necessary and inevitable. 
But from this time forth our system of na- 
tional taxation should be studied maturely 
and carefully by competent men, and changed 
only gradually, with due and ample notice 
and without partisan haste or factional 
motive. .The tariff commission must follow. 


Better Methods 
Needed 
Henceforth 





THE BIGGEST YET 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 
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The special committee of the 
Senate has continued its inquiry 
into the so-called “lobbying” 
methods used by certain interests to promote 
or retard legislation affecting their welfare. 
The appearance of the Senators themselves 
before this committee, as commented upon in 
these pages last month, had been followed 
by the summoning of persons who had sought 
in one way or another to influence the law- 
makers. Some novel testimony was fur- 


“Lobby ” 
Testimony at 
Washington 


nished by Mr. David Lamar, a New York 
stock-market operator, who told of imper- 
sonating Congressmen, in telephone conversa- 
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DAVID LAMAR 


(One of the principal witnesses before the Senate lobby 
investigation committee last month) 


tions, in order to attain certain desired ends. 
Another interesting witness was Mr. Mar- 
tin M. Mulhall, who formerly represented 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
at the national capital. Mr. Mulhall asserted 
that he—acting in the interest of the asso- 
ciation—had influenced and bribed Repre- 
sentatives to secure the adoption or rejection 
of business and labor legislation. He named 
the men whom he accused; and a number of 
them later rose upon the floor of the House 
to deny the charges and demand that they 
be made the subject of a special inquiry. 
A committee of seven Representatives was 
therefore appointed, on July 9, and endowed 
with broad powers of investigation. 
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With the completion of the work 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
on the tariff, President Wilson 
proceeded to remove all doubts as to his in- 
tention to secure the passage of a currency 
and banking bill in the present session. On 
June 23 he made his second formal appear- 
ance before Congress assembled in joint ses- 
sion, and read a message urging the law- 
making body to lay aside all considerations 
of personal comfort and even of health, and 
to remain in Washington long enough to 
“give the business men of this country a 
banking and currency system by means of 
which they can make use of the freedom of 
enterprise and of individual initiative which 
we are about to bestow upon them |by virtue 
of the Tariff bill].”” The address was very 
brief, but eloquent and persuasive. It en- 
tered into no details, but declared that the 
President, in conference with the chairmen 
of the Currency committees of Congress, had 
prepared an Administration bill for submis- 
sion and as a basis of action. ‘The closing 


President 
Wilson's 
Currency 

Appeal 


paragraphs of the President’s address indi- 
cated clearly the principles on which the 
proposed action is based: 


The principles upon which we should act are 
also clear. The country has sought and seen its 
path in this matter within the last few years— 
sees it more clearly now than it ever saw it be- 
fore—much more clearly than when the last legis- 
lative proposals on the subject were made. We 
must have a currency, not rigid as now, but 
readily, elastically responsive to sound credit, the 
expanding and contracting credits of everyday 
transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal 
and corporate dealings. 

Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must 
not permit the concentration anywhere in a few 
hands of the monetary resources of the country or 
their use for speculative purposes in such volume 
as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of 
other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And 
the control of the system of banking and of issue 
which our new laws are to set up must be public, 
not private, must be vested in the Government 
itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, 
not the masters, of business and of individual en- 
terprise and initiative. 

The committees of the Congress to which legis- 
lation of this character is referred have devoted 
careful and dispassionate study to the means of 
accomplishing these objects. They have honored 
me by consulting me. They are ready to suggest 
action. I have come to you, as the head of the 
Government and the responsible leader of the party 
in power, to urge action now, while there is time 
to serve the country deliberately and as we should, 
in a clear air of common counsel. 

I appeal to you with a deep conviction of duty. 
I believe that you share this conviction. I there- 
fore appeal to you with confidence. I am at your 
service without reserve to play my part in any 
way you may call upon me to play it in this great 
enterprise of exigent reform which it will dig- 
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nify and distinguish us to perform and discredit 
us to neglect. 


‘Three days later, the bill to 
which President Wilson  re- 
ferred, which had been prepared 
after much preliminary conference as repre- 
senting the administration and the party in 
power, was introduced in the Senate by Hon. 
Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, chairman of 
the Senate’s new Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and simultaneously in the House 
by the Hon. Carter Glass, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The measure had received 
great study, also, on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. John 
Skelton Williams, Assistant Secretary, and 
other leaders, including members of both 
houses. Its first reception throughout the 
business community was evidently one of re- 
lief and approval. Notes of dissatisfaction 
came chiefly from the bankers of the very 
large cities, and the press which represented 
their views. This dissent was expressed 
courteously, and was accompanied with a 
great deal of approval, criticism being di- 
rected chiefly towards one or two main 
points. It should be remembered that this 
bill had not been subjected to the ordeal of 
legislative committees. It was introduced in 
order that it might be referred to the com- 
mittees for their study and revision, and 
subsequent report to their respective bodies. 
The House Committee’s Democratic ma- 


The Bill 
Presented to 
Both Houses 


THE PRESIDENTS SUMMER SCHOOL 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ENJOYING A BRIEF HOLIDAY AT HIS SUMMER HOME AT 
CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, AFTER HIS SPEECH AT 
GETTYSBURG ON JULY 4 (SEE PAGE 183) 


jority consists largely of new members not 
known to be experts in the intricate subjects 
covered by the bill. The Senate committee 
includes a number of men of admitted knowl- 
edge and experience. Neither committee has 
waited for the other, and both have been at 
work trying to perfect the measure. Chair- 
man Owen has believed that by having pub- 
lic hearings the Senate’s work on the cur- 
rency question can be greatly advanced, even 
during the period of the tariff debate. As 
for the House, with the tariff question dis- 
posed of, it can readily give major attention 
to the perfecting and passage of the bill. 


Since the measure as introduced 
is probably not in final form as 
regards some important aspects, 
it is not necessary here to summarize it in 
all its details. It can, however, be explained 
in such a way as to be clearly understood in 
its main provisions. Its object is to make the 
monetary system of the country more simple 
and uniform, and more readily available for 
the needs of business, both as to quantity and 
as to local demand and supply. As respects 
machinery, it sets up a central body at Wash- 
ington, known as the Federal Reserve Board. 
This consists of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Con- 
troller of the Currency, and four other mem- 


Its Main 
Features 
Outlined 


bers to be appointed by the President, one 
of whom must be a practical banker. ‘This 
board is to have large authority and discre- 
tion relating to the other parts of the 
mechanism and their functions. These other 
parts consist chiefly in a series of agencies, 
each to be a center of banking power for its 
region. Presumably, there might at first be 
anywhere from ten to twenty federal reserve 
districts in the United States, each laid out 
from the standpoint of a particular banking 
center, such as Boston, St. Louis, Denver, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and so on. 


These federal reserve districts 
having been laid out, there is to 
be created, in each one of them, a 
federal reserve bank. The stock of this bank 
must be subscribed for by all the national 
banks in the district, each subscribing to the 
amount of 20 per cent. of its own unim- 
paired capital. There are to be no other 
stockholders, except as State banks within 
the district may also be permitted to be- 
come members upon application. Each of 
these districts must be large and important 
enough so that the original subscriptions to 
the stock of its federal reserve bank shall 
provide a capital of at least $5,000,000. 
There are to be no depositors in this Fedetal 


The ‘Federal 
Reserve 
Banks”’ 
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HON. WILLIAM G. M’ADOO, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


(Who was one of the leaders in framing the adminis- 
tration’s currency and banking bill, and who, upon its 
passage, will be chief manager of the great federal 
reserve system) 


Reserve Bank of a given district, except the 


banks themselves and the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Government will no longer 
deposit its surplus funds in ordinary banks 
as now, nor let them lie unused in the vaults 
of sub-treasuries; but, rather, will put them 
in these federal reserve banks subject to the 
supervision of the central board at Washing- 
ton and to the direct authority over them of 
the Secretary of th: Treasury. The bill 
provides for an issue of $500,000,000 of new 
treasury notes of the United States. These 
caa be apportioned to the several federal re- 
serve banks, and by them in turn supplied to 
the ordinary banks at such times 23 money 
is especially needed, as when the crops are 
moving, and so on. This currency will be 
secured by the deposit with the federal re- 
serve bank of commercial paper. The rates 
of re-discount would be fixed by the federal 
reserve bank, subject to the authority of the 
central board at Washington. The federal 
reserve banks have each a board of nine di- 
rectors,—three of whom are chosen by the 
membership banks of the district from their 
own banking fraternity, three others chosen 
by the same members from the business com- 
munity at large, and three others designated 
by the federal reserve board at Washington. 
The earnings of the federal reserve banks 


may pay to the stockholders 5 per cent. upon 
the paid-up capital. ‘There are provisions 
facilitating the exchange of the present large 
outstanding issue of 2 per cent. bonds for 
bonds drawing 3 per cent. ‘The act con- 
templates the definite extinction in due time 
of the present banknotes based upon the de- 
posit of 2 per cent. bonds. The 3 per cent. 
bonds would not have the so-called “circula- 
tion privilege.” ‘The bill contains provisions 
requiring what are deemed proper reserves, 
to be held in bank vaults or placed on de- 
posit by the banks with the federal reserve 
bank of which they are members. 


Government Lhe chief criticism of the bank- 
Control _ ers is directed against what they 
Criticized call “government control” of the 

banking business through a central agency at 
Washington that might be involved in poli- 
tics. This central board has, indeed, large 
powers. It is not our opinion that its powers 
would be improperly exercised, or that it 
would be used as a partisan or personal 
agency for the exercise of authority in a 
harmful way. It could not act except in an 
open and public manner; and the principles 
upon which its power must be exercised in- 
volve no mysterious discretions, but only 
those of business precaution in the interest 
of the public. Mr. Bryan has expressed ap- 
proval of the bill, because he believes that 
the money system of the country should be 
governmental in its nature and ultimate con- 
trol. Provided the nature of the system be 
sound, its governmental oversight is in ac- 
cord with the views of the great majority 
of the American people. At present the 
monetary and banking power of the country 
is controlled by a voluntary group of banking 
agencies centered in the so-called financial dis- 


‘trict of New York. That the leading think- 


ers among these powerful bankers are not 
conspirators against the country is evidenced 
by the fact that for many years they have been 
foremost in trying to persuade Congress 
to enact sound and modern banking and cur- 
rency laws, which would provide something 
better than clearing-house certificates for 
times of emergency, and which would give 
legitimate business the support of the banks 
at times when credit is especially needed. 


It is our opinion that the admin- 

Workable istration bill as introduced would 
Measure . ° ° 

work fairly well if put in prac- 

tice, and that it could easily be amended after 

its relatively weak points had become appa- 

rent. But it is also our view that just now, 
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while the matter is before Congress and the 
country, the bill could be made better than 
it is, and could be passed as a veritable tri- 
umph of patriotic codperation on the part of 
all who are concerned and who understand 
the questions at issue. In some regards the 
bill could be improved by taking on a more 
sweeping and more simple character. It 
could provide more completely for a uniform 
currency that would give us one form of 
United States Government notes, in place of 
the different kinds of paper money now out- 
standing. It could find a speedier way to 


retire the 2 per cent bonds, doing full and 
handsome justice to their holders. 


po The pending measure is not out 
on the Banking of harmony with the plank in the 

Question ‘Yast Republican _ national plat- 
form. That plank states exceedingly well 
the need of legislation and the ends to be 
attained. The pending administration mea- 
sure is in especial accord with the plank in 
the National Progressive platform, which 
was as follows: 


We believe there exists imperative need for 
prompt legislation for the improvement of our 
national currency system. We believe the present 
method of issuing notes through private agencies 
is harmful and unscientific. The issue of currency 
is fundamentally a Government function and the 
system should have as basic principles soundness 
and elasticity. The control should be lodged with 
the Government and should be protected from 
domination or manipulation by Wall Street or 
any special interests. 

We are opposed to the so-called Aldrich cur- 
rency bill because its provisions would place our 
currency and credit system in private hands not 
subject to effective public control. 


This measure, in its general principles, is 
also sufficiently in keeping with the less care- 
fully written plank of the last Democratic 
national platform, which we herewith quote 
in full: 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill for the 
establishment of a central bank, and we believe 
our country will be largely freed from panics and 
consequent unemployment and business depression 
by such a systematic revision of our banking laws 
as will render temporary relief in localities in 
which such relief is needed, with protection from 
control or domination by what is known as the 
money trust. 

Banks exists for the accommodation of the public 
and not for the control of business. All legisla- 
tion on the subject of banking and currency should 
have for its purpose the securing of these accom- 
modations on terms of absolute security to the 
public, and the complete protection from the 
misuse of the power that wealth gives to those 
who possess it. 
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We condemn the present methods of deposit- 
ing Government funds in a few favored banks 
largely situated in or controlled by Wall Street, 
in return for political favors, and we pledge our 
party to provide by law for their deposit by com- 
petitive bidding in the banking institutions of the 
country, national and state, without discrimina- 
tion as to locality, upon approved securities, and 
subject to call by the Government. 


MR. BRYAN LIKES THE YOUNGSTER 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 


weinisaiiatiia Some important newspapers, par- 
Efforts ticularly those published in New 

at Criticism York have given their readers 

almost unlimited quantities of attack upon 
this bill from the standpoint of imagined dan- 
gers lurking in the power that might con- 
ceivably be exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. At best, their argu- 
ments amount to nothing but an academic 
query. They are not in the least convincing. 
They are, indeed, of such slight weight that 
some of those who were in doubt before have 
thereby been made content to accept the ad- 
ministration’s plan. For surely there must be 
some control; and the arguments against the 
authority that this bill reposes in a board 
at Washington might be used with far greater 
force against any other plan of regulating 
the issue and distribution of currency and the 
oversight of banking reserves. There was 
action in the House Currency Committee, by 
the middle of July, that made it clear that 
there would be complete party unanimity in 
upholding the proposed plan of the Federal 
Reserve Board with full Government control, 
and that the plan of the series of federal re- 
serve banks would be sustained. It was de- 
clared that the bill would be made a Demo- 
cratic caucus measure, and that it would pass 
the House, after a reasonable period for the 
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study of its provisions (especially those re- 
lating to note issues), with as much certainty 
and celerity as the Tariff bill, and probably 
with an even larger support from non-Demo- 
cratic members. 


The imminent threat of a great 
railroad strike last month was 
happily averted by an agreement 
reached in a White House cénference held on 
Monday, July 14. The brotherhoods of con- 
ductors and trainmen on the Eastern rail- 
roads (including the whole network of lines 
east of Chicago and the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac) had demanded a 
new scale of standardized and _ increased 
wages; and the railroads, acting through a 
managers’ committee, had refused the de- 
mands and declined to negotiate. The men 
had thereupon taken a strike vote by an over- 
whelming majority, and had put the matter 
in the hands of their leaders. ‘These leaders 
were ready at ali times to arbitrate their 
demands, under the provisions of the federal 
law known as the Erdman Act, which had 
recently been invoked on behalf of the de- 
mands of the railroad firemen, with the re- 
sult of an increase of 10 or 12 per cent. in 
firemen’s wages. The railroads, on the other 
hand, were not willing to arbitrate under the 
Erdman Act because of the admitted defects 
of that measure. 


A Threatened 
Railroad 
Strike 


Everyone concerned has known 
for several years that the Erd- 
man Act ought to be amended. 
Nobody has opposed this idea. Railroad 
presidents, labor leaders, and public-spirited 
citizens belonging to such agencies as the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, have not only agreed 
that the Erdman Act ought to be amended, 
but have not differed materially in regard 
to the changes desired. The trouble has been 
to arouse Congress from its lethargy and lack 
of practical efficiency, so that it might do a 
simple thing that the public interest de- 
manded and that nobody opposed. After the 
prospect of a strike that would tie up all 
the railroads had become ominous, Mr. Seth 
Low and others succeeded in getting the Sen- 
ate, through the agency of Senator Newlands 
and the Interstate Commerce Committee, to 
pass the desired amendments. The problem 
of getting the House of Representatives to 


Inertia asa 
Serious 
Menace 


“take notice’ seems to have remained un-’: 


solved. And yet the House had nothing in 
particular to do, because the Tariff bill had 
been passed, and the Currency bill had not 
yet been reported. At length a strike that 
would have cost the country perhaps a thou- 


sand million dollars, was within forty-eight 
hours of being declared. 


isiaiiiinidan The device was used of getting 


Action at the President interested, and 
Last h . : . 

aving him preside over a 

conference in the White House. This 


was held, as we have said, on Monday, 
the 14th. Several railroad presidents and sev- 
eral chiefs of railroad brotherhoods were on 
hand, as were the Secretary of Labor, the 
chairmen of Congressional committees, and 
Mr. Seth Low and his associates representing 
the arbitration committee of the Civic Fed- 
eration. Everybody was in perfect agree- 
ment. The President favored the immediate 
passage of the desired amendments, and so also 
did the railroad men—both presidents and 
labor leaders. ‘The statesmen from the law- 
making chambers on the Capitol hill had no 
possible objection to doing what everybody 
wished. It was merely a matter of getting 
waked up and setting the machinery in mo- 
tion. They promised that the bill should be 
passed and sent to the President for signature 
on the very next day, and this accordingly 
was done, and the strike was averted. 
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HON. SETH LOW 
(President of the National Civic Federation, who 
took the leading part in securing the new national 
arbitration act) 
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Why the The Erdman Act had provided a 
Erdman Act plan of friendly and_ informal 
aia daa mediation, in which the Commis- 
sioner of Labor was especially active, and in 
case of failure to settle trouble by mediation 
there was a provision for three arbitrators, 
the contending parties each naming one and 
the third being chosen by these two, or else 
selected by the Government. In the case of 
a small trouble over one definite point on a 
single railroad, this plan was good enough. 
But where large and varied issues were in- 
volved, and where a number of railroads, 
operating under different conditions, were as- 
sociated together in a single arbitration, the 
board of three did not suffice. “Two of the 
arbitrators were merely advocates contending 
against each other. There was only one real 
judge, yet the other two had the power of 
judges. There could be no result except 
some kind of compromise, or “‘splittipg of the 
difference.” 


penne When the most serious of these 

of the railway questions was arbitrated 
Amendments 4 year ago (the dispute between 
the locomotive engineers and the railroads), a 
board of seven arbitrators was chosen by vol- 
untary agreement. The railroads named one, 
the engineers named one, and Chief Justice 
White, Judge Knapp, and Commissioner 
Neill named five from a larger list that had 
been referred to them. After weeks of patient 
and thorough consideration, a series of deci- 
sions on disputed points was announced, in all 
of which the five impartial judges had been 
able to reach: unanimous agreement. The 
next contest to be arbitrated was that between 
the same railroads and the locomotive firemen. 
In this case the Erdman Act was followed, 
and Judge Chambers was the third arbitrator. 
The experience of this arbitration again dem- 
onstrated the imperfections of the method. As 
now amended, the act provides for an inde- 
pendent board, consisting of a Commissioner 
of Mediation and Conciliation, to be named 
by the President, and two-other Washington 
officials who will act with the commissioner. 
Where mediation fails, it is provided that 
there shall be a Board of Arbitration chosen, 
of six members, of whom each contending 
party will name two. The remaining two 
will be named either by the four first chosen, 
or else by the Board of Mediation. It was at 
once arranged that the demands of the. con- 
ductors and trainmen should be submitted to 
such a board. President Wilson codperated 
with the utmost promptitude, and signed the 


bill on July 15. 


Aug.—2 
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WILLIAM G. LEE 
(President of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen) 


Strikes which would stop the 
trafic of all railroads serving 
more than thirty millions of peo- 
ple are not to be contemplated with an 
acquiescent mind. The rights of the public, 
in such case. are of vastly greater consequence 
than those of either the railroads or the em- 
ployees. If the conductors and trainmen 
had precipitated a strike without giving ample 
opportunity to the public to protect itself, 
they would have been entitled to no sympathy 
whatsoever. It should be remembered that 
as recently as 1910 the conductors and train- 
men of the New York Central system made 
demands that were arbitrated and that re- 
sulted in a very substantial increase of wages. 
The railroad had accepted two labor leaders 
of high standing as arbitrators. <A similar 
situation, involving another railroad, had re- 
sulted in the acceptance of the New York 
Central’s award, whereupon the settlement in 
the New York Central case was adopted 
quite generally, and became the standard 
throughout the Eastern half of the United 
States for conductors and trainmen. It was 
in consequence of this great victory of the 
conductors that the engineers and firemen 
last year made their partially successful de- 
mands for standardization and increase of pay 


The Trainmen 


an 
Their Position 


. throughout the same territory. It should not 
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be supposed, therefore, that the conductors 
and trainmen are now making their demands 
in the wake of the engineers and firemen. 
‘Tnis would be to reverse the sequence. The 
general advance given the conductors and train- 
men in 1910 has been too recent to justify 
extensive new demands, with a general strike 
on all railroads as the alternative. It will 
be necessary sometime to put the railway serv- 
ices in a position where the concerted strike 
will be impossible. Railroads are of just as 
essential a public character as are forces of 
policemen and firemen, or the postal clerks 
and carriers. ‘The strike is not a proper wea- 
pon to be used by men in such employments. 
A concerted railroad strike would necessi- 
tate the operation of railroads by military 
power, in order to supply the people of cities 
with food and other necessities. Since, how- 
ever, the strike is not morally permissible un- 
der these circumstances, there is the more 
reason why the public should see that railway 
servants have exceptionally good treatment as 
regards wages and all conditions of employ- 
ment and service. On reasonable terms, and 
at proper intervals, they should have oppor- 
tunity to secure arbitration of all well- 
formulated claims and demands. 


One of the most important busi- 
ness proceedings with which 
the new Administration has been 
concerned is the agreement upon a plan for 
carrying out the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which, late last year, ordered 
the dissolution of the merger of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railroad sys- 
tems,—the culminating achievement in the 
late Mr. Harriman’s career as a railroad 
financier. The case against the roads had 
been begun by President Roosevelt, and was 
carried through to the Supreme Court by 
Mr. Severance, of St. Paul, as special attor- 
ney for the Government. The United States 
Circuit Court had decided that the merger 
was not contrary to law, but the Supreme 
Court had reversed this decision. Mr. 
Lovett, head of the Union Pacific system, and 
his associates in control of the great prop- 
erties involved, had been trying for some 
months to hit upon a plan of dissolution that 
would satisfy the Attorney-General and the 
courts. The merger had been brought about 
through the acquisition by the Union Pacific 
of a controlling interest in the stock of the 
Southern Pacific. The practical question 
was how to get rid of this stock by a sale 
that was not merely nominal, with the re- 
sult of bringing about a real separation of 


The Problem 
of Dissolving 
a “‘Merger” 
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the two systems. So divergent were the 
minds of those concerned that there was dan- 
ger of receiverships and consequent injury 
to legitimate investors by depression of stock- 
market prices. 


The Attorney- ‘Lhe decision of the court had, 


General . 
iarmiase however, been a warning to other 
Plan railroad systems which were 


somewhat similarly situated. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, had, some years ago, 
acquired such large blocks of the stock of 
the Baltimore & Ohio as to be a dominating 
power behind the scenes. ‘There was danger 
of a Government suit to compel the Pennsyl- 
vania to break up a disguised combination 
with the B. & O. <A very remarkable way 
out of two large difficulties was found when 
someone proposed that the Pennsylvania 
should trade its B. & O. stock for a large 
quantity gf the Union Pacific’s holdings of 
Southern Pacific stock. ‘The firm and un- 
compromising mind of Attorney-General 
McReynolds yielded at last when this plan 
was broached to him by Mr. Lovett. It 
was laid before President Wilson, who found 
it acceptable. The Department of Justice, in 
quick order, put the plan before the United 
States Circuit Court at St. Paul, which ap- 
proved it as meeting the conditions of the 
decree. ‘The Pennsylvania road gives up 
$42,000,000 of B. & O. stock, and takes in 
exchange $38,000,00 of Southern Pacific 
stock. This, incidentally, relieves the Penn- 
sylvania from all danger of prosecution. The 
remaining $88,000,000 of the Union Pacific 
stock in the other system is to be placed in 
the hands of a trustee, to be gradually and 
properly disposed of without injury to any 
interest, and under conditions to prevent such 
re-purchase as would in effect renew the 
merger. ‘The solution seems to be a felicitous 
one, and its acceptance by the President and 
the Attorney-General on June 28, and by 
Circuit Judges Sanborn, Hook, and Smith on 
June 30, afforded a real relief to the over- 
strained business situation in Wall Street. 


In another matter, the Attorney- 
General has had a prominent 
part which has been less uni- 
versally commended. On a certain day— 
namely June 21—Mr. John L. McNab, 
United States District Attorney at San Fran- 
cisco, sent his resignation to President Wil- 
son in « sensational telegram that was given 
to the newspapers and headlined all over the 
country. This Mr. McNab is a brilliant 
man, who writes scathing English of a qual- 
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ity that would indicate a study of Edmund 
Burke. He defined certain shocking and 
outrageous cases, where indictments had been 
brought, which in his opinion required im- 
mediate trial. Against his repeated protests, 
the Department of Justice at Washington 
had intervened and ordered him to postpone 
the trials until fall. Mr. McNab, as the 
Republican incumbent, had intended to resign 
in the near future, but had desired to com- 
plete pending business and to conclude cer- 
tain necessary prosecutions. The Depart- 
ment of Justice attempted to meet Mr. Mc- 
Nab’s attack with some sort of explanation; 
but McNab proceeded to produce the tele- 
grams and letters, and to prove beyond a 
question that the Attorney-General was 
wrong and had made a grave mistake, if 
nothing worse. 


par What could have been Mr. Mc- 
McReynolds Had Reynolds’ motives, and how did 
Made an Error ++ all happen? Let us try to 
answer. ‘The new Commissioner of Immi- 
gration is a progressive Democrat from Cali- 
fornia, named Anthony Caminetti. He had 
served one term in Congress and a great 
many years in the California State Senate. 
He is a man of honor and intelligence, said 
to be duly qualified for the office he now 
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HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI 
(The new Commissioner of Immigration at Washington) 
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HON. JOHN L. M’NAB, OF SAN FRANCISCO 


(The retiring United States District Attorney whose 
telegram of resignation to President Wilson caused a 
widespread sensation) 


holds. His son is one of two culprits, both 
men with families, who were indicted for 
having taken two young high-school girls 
to another State, deserting their families and 
inflicting irreparable wrong. They were 
brought back to California, were indicted, 
and were about to be tried. The unhappy 
father, entering upon his official duties at 
Washington, wished to have his son’s trial 
put off until fall. He laid the matter be- 
fore his immediate chief, who is Secretary 
Wilson, of the Department of Labor. Secre- 
tary Wilson has been a labor leader, and has 
learned the arts of influence and persuasion. 
He went to the Attorney-General and re- 
quested him to interfere with the course of 
justice and order the postponement of a trial 
out in San Francisco, which should have 
been allowed to proceed. Doubtless Mr. 
McReynolds at first supposed that this would 
make no particular difference. But as cor- 
respondence between him and Mr. McNab 
over the matter ensued, it would seem that 
the Attorney-General’s mind had hardened 
into a rigid and unyielding attitude and 
one, of course, quite indefensible. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL JAMES C. M'REYNOLDS 


For it is a shocking affair that 
an administrative ofhcer, like a 
member of the cabinet at Wash- 
ington, should interfere with the due process 
of law where a case is already in the hands of 
the courts. A matter of such gravity found 
its way, of necessity, to President Wilson. 
Many newspapers were declaring that Mc- 
Reynolds must go. Mr. Wilson had studied 
the history of the preceding Administration 
closely enough to understand that in all such 
matters action must be quick. He ordered the 
Caminetti-Diggs cases to be tried immedi- 
ately. He accepted McNab’s resignation 
without comment, and appointed a new 
United States Attorney to carry on the 
prosecutions. He exonerated the Attorney- 
General from any intentional wrongdoing. 


President 
Wilson 
Overrules 


He vindicated himself as an exceeding- 
ly good executive and a very practical 
politician. 

" ‘ ‘hl ot, _ , 
acacia This McNab-McReynolds row 


Chastening of is one of the best things that has 

happened for ten years. It is 
likely to put an end to a tendency which 
in recent years has made the Department of 
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Justice a menace to liberty and a rather con- 
temptible thing in the opinion of the coun- 
try. That department, during the past three 
or four years, has been guilty of so much 


‘interposition, so much of private negotiation 


touching matters that ought to have been 
publicly dealt with, that it is high time the 
thing should be exposed and stopped by reason 
of the sheer sensationalism of a case in 
point. It was never intended that the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington should 
“mess” in the administration of justice all 
over the United States, merely because a 
local case may happen to get into the Federal 
rather than into the State courts. Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds is a fine lawyer, and he made a 
great record in his work as special attorney 
in prosecution of the tobacco trust. He was 
wholly out of sympathy with the methods of 
the department under its late chief in giving 
effect to a plan of reorganization that seemed 
to nullify the Government’s victory. He had 
no private motive or wrong intent in his 
vielding to the solicitations of Secretary Wil- 
son and Mr. A. Caminetti. 


But he was wholly wrong in act- 


Power ; es : 
and ing as if he supposed that his 
lts Abuses 


appointment to his present office 
in the cabinet could have been intended to 
confer upon him the power to oblige his 
friends, in a personal way, by meddling with 
a matter of public moment in a pending 
case in the State of California. The very 
fact that the President and the members 
of his cabinet are intrusted with vast power 
constitutes a reason why they must not use 
that power in a light and easy fashion, as if 
it were a private affair of their own. Com- 
missioner Caminetti is to be deeply com- 
miserated; but he has no more right to ask 
the Attorney-General to postpone the trial 
of his scapegrace son than has any other citi- 
zen of the United States to ask similar favors. 
Mr. McReynolds should have resented the 
faintest suggestion that there was any au- 
thority vested in him that could possibly be 
used in such fashion. Happily, he has had 
this lesson very early in his administration ; 
and, since he is a genuine man and well 
worthy of his office, he may be relied upon 
henceforth to resist such requests for private 
favor and indulgence, from whatsoever 
source. 


As for Mr. McNab, a thing of 
this kind would not hurt his 
feelings permanently. It is said 
that he had already been slated by the stand- 
pat Republicans as their candidate for Gover- 
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INSTALLING THE NEW INDIAN COMMISSIONER IN THE PRESENCE OF NUMEROUS 
REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN TRIBES 


(The new commissioner, Judge Cato Sells, is seated onthe right of Secretary Lane, who occupies the central 
place in the picture) 


nor of California, and that there are behind 
him all those powerful forces, working from 
opposite directions, that are seeking to dis- 
integrate the support of Governor Hiram 
Johnson and the Progressive leaders. One- 
half of the voters of California are now 
women; and it was said that the so-called 
“white-slave” issue involved in the Caminetti- 
Diggs cases might bring much of this new 
voting strength over to the support of the 
eloquent Mr. McNab. However that may 
be, there is always something brewing in 
California politics that is interesting enough 
to deserve attention from coast to coast. 


‘ . And, speaking of California, it 
Lane’s Work in, 4 . 
the Interior is a fortunate thing that a Cali- 
Department ° a 
fornian possessing so rare a com- 
bination of qualities and experiences is now 
at the head of the Interior Department. 
Secretary Lane’s comprehensive knowledge 
of Western men and affairs is one of the 
foremost assets of the present Administration. 
He is also an administrator of firm grasp, of 
abounding health and industry, and of vivid 
imagination associated with humor and tact. 
He perceives problems constructively, and has 


the legal knowledge and training to handle 
them in detail. Few men have ever taken 
up the work of the Interior Department with 
so high a promise of fine achievement for the 
public. . Being a man of power, Mr. Lane is 
also human and genial, and believes in team 
work and fellowship. Having sat for many 
years as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, he is accustomed to the 
close coédperation of a group of able men. 
The Interior Department, besides its general 
functions, includes several great bureaus and 
establishments, and several others of impor- 
tance but of smaller scope. The great ones 
are the General Land Office, the Patent Of- 
fice, the Bureau of Pensions, and the Office 
of Indian Affairs. ‘The smaller and more 
special ones are the Bureau of Education, the 
Geological Survey, the Reclamation Service, 
and the Bureau of Mines. While the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is administrative chief 
over all these services, they are quite unre- 
lated to one another in their organization and 
work. Mr. Lane has believed it best to 
bring their directors into closer touch with 
one another, and to give the department it- 
self a more unified and harmonious character. 
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PROF. ADOLPH C. MILLER, OF CALIFORNIA 
(Assistant Secretary of the Interior) 


iesliiaaiiali He has endeavored, where there 
under were vacancies, to secure the best 
Mr. Lane . . ae 

possible men for commissioner- 

ships. The new Assistant Secretary is Mr. 
Jones, of New Mexico, whose picture ap- 
peared in the REVIEW last month. ‘The sec- 
ond Assistant Secretary is Prof. A. C. Miller, 
of the University of California, who is a 
well-known political economist and who has 
been put by Mr. Lane in especial charge of 
business relating to the national parks. ‘The 
new Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice is Mr. Clay Tallman, accredited to 
Nevada and recently in the department as 
chief law officer of the Reclamation Service. 
The Commissioner of the Patent Office, as 
appointed last month, is Mr. Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., of New York, who has practised patent 
law for many years and has been identified 
with politics and philanthropy in his home 
city of Yonkers. He is the son and grandson 
of distinguished Ohio Democrats of the same 
name. For Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Hon. Cato Sells, of Texas (formerly of 
Iowa), was selected by the President and 
Secretary Lane. Judge Sells was one of the 
foremost of the original Wilson men, and 
was active in last year’s campaign. His ap- 
pointment, however, is not in the nature of 
reward for political services. A painstaking 
search was made for a man who would repre- 
sent both idealism and common sense in 


managing the Indian Office. Commissioner 
Lane has definite views upon the future of 
the nation’s Indian wards. He would have 
a high-class, independent Indian Commission 
appointed, under the direction of which the 
Government’s oversight of Indians should 
steadily be reduced to the vanishing point. 
He would encourage the evolution of In- 
dians into full and self-directed citizenship. 
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HON. CLAY TALLMAN 
(Appointed Commissioner of the General Land Office) 


Mr. Lane is fortunate in finding at the 
head of the Bureau of Education Prof. P. P. 
Claxton, of North Carolina and ‘Tennessee, 
one of the ablest educational men now living 
in the world, whose work at Washington 
cannot be too highly praised. The Geological 
Survey, the Reclamation Service, and the 
Bureau of Mines are organized on the basis 
of permanent technical and professional serv- 
ices, and are under faithful and competent 
direction. Mr. Lane has enlightened and 
sensible views on the great problems of con- 
servation, and is finding the best working 
plan upon which to reconcile public. and 
private interests in the granting of water- 
power rights on the public domain, the 
leasing of coal lands, and kindred topics. 
He has, also, firm views regarding the de- 
velopment of Alaska, favoring a Government 
railroad system with low freight rates and 
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reasonable leasehold privileges for coal 
mining on Government lands. 


aes The newspapers have commented 
Ambassadors upon the tardiness of the Presi- 
and Ministers dent in making diplomatic ap- 
pointments. ‘This, however, is to imply that 
we have no professional diplomatic service, 
and that our chief foreign posts are to be 
treated as of political character, like cabinet 
officers. As regards some of the positions, 
it would, indeed, appear that the Administra- 
tion has fallen a little short of giving full 
regard to what had been previously accom- 
plished in reforming our diplomatic and 
consular services. The pressure for appoint- 
ments has been terrific, and the Wilson Ad- 
ministration has upon the whole resisted it 
in heroic fashion. As regards a few leading 
posts, it was expected by everyone that new 
appointments would be promptly made. The 
sending of Mr. Walter H. Page to Lon- 
don has been duly noted. Colonel Myron 
W. Herrick had continued to serve grace- 
fully at Paris, while Mr. McCombs was 
reported from time to time as possibly in- 
clined to reconsider. Mr. Curtis Guild had 
also been performing duty in his gallant way 
at St. Petersburg, knowing that if Mr. 
Charles R. Crane should be sent there in 
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JUDGE CATO SELLS 
(The new Indian Commissioner) 
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HON. THOMAS EWING, JR. 
(The new Commissioner of Patents) 


due time, the whole country would be well 
pleased. The raising of our post at Madrid 
to ambassadorial rank is coincident with the 
appointment of Hon. Joseph Willard, of Vir- 
ginia, who has served his state as Lieutenant- 
Governor and in other capacities, and is an 
excellent choice. It was much desired that 
a new Ambassador be sent to Berlin, and the 
appointment of Judge James W. Gerard, of 
New York, seems to meet satisfactorily the 
requirements of that growingly ostentatious 
court. A delightful and admirable appoint- 
ment is that of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
to be Ambassador at Rome. Mr. Page is not 
merely a writer of good books and a repre- 
sentative of American literature, but he is 
a man of strong character, of legal training, 
of wide acquaintance with diplomats, and 
versed in international affairs. Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Penfield, who has been appointed 
Ambassador to Austria, is also eminently 
worthy of such an honor. He has had much 
previous diplomatic experience, having been 
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DR. HENRY VAN DYKE HON. JAMES W. GERARD 
(Minister to the Netherlands) (Ambassador to Germany) 
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HON. PLEASANT A. STOVALL HON. JOSEPH E, WILLARD 
(Minister to Switzerland) (Ambassador to Spain) 
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Minister to Argentina, Consul-General in 
Egypt, and so on. He has written important 
books upon Egypt and the East, and has con- 
tributed very valuable articles upon foreign 
questions to this REVIEW and other periodi- 
cals. Dr. Henry van Dyke’s appointment to 
be Minister at The Hague, while most fit- 
ting in every other way, has an added touch 
of felicity due to the fact that, as his name 
shows, his ancestors came from Holland. As 
exchange professor lecturing at the Paris 
Sorbonne, and elsewhere in Europe, he has 
recently served as one of the real though un- 














HON, FREDERIC C, PENFIELD 
(Ambassador to Austria) 


official representatives of America in conti- 
nental Europe. Mr. Pleasant A. Stovall, the 
new Minister to Switzerland, is a prominent 
Georgia editor and legislator. Several ap- 
pointments have been made to diplomatic 
posts in the Latin-American republics, but 
these we shall find it convenient to comment 
upon at another time. 


The Troublee NO NeW Ambassador to Mexico 
af. had been appointed ; and Mr. 
Henry Lane Wilson had _ re- 

mained on duty for the simple reason that a 
new man could not be sent without our ac- 
cording recognition to the Huerta Govern- 














THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
(Ambassador to Italy) 


HON. 


ment, which had thus far been withheld. On 
July 16, Mr. Wilson was instructed to come 
immediately to Washington for a conference. 
Mexican affairs had been forced upon the 
attention of President Wilson by communi- 
cations received from one or more of the Eu- 


ropean powers. All interests in Mexico have 
for many months been in jeopardy. Nearly 
all of the other foreign governments have 
recognized the Huerta régime. ‘The forced 
resignation of the lawful President, Madero, 
and his abominable assassination, occurred 
only a few days before President Taft went 
out of office. Our Ambassador, Henry. Lane 
Wilson, regarded it as best that we should 
give prompt recognition to the Huerta-Diaz 
military and personal dictatorship, in order 
that our influence might help them to estab- 
lish a strong enough government to give pro- 
tection to American and other foreign inter- 
ests. But there was great abhorrence in this 
country of the treachery and crime of which 
Madero had been the victim, and there was 
much belief that the people of Mexico would 
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PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT HUERTA, OF MEXICO (IN THE CENTER), AND GENERAL FELIX DIAZ, BOM- 
BARDED WITH CONFETTI ON A RECENT FETE DAY IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


at an early day rid themselves of the usurp- 
ers. ‘The movement which had sent the elder 
Diaz to Europe had been followed at once 
by an election, and Madero became a consti- 
tutional President. Huerta had promised to 
adopt the same policy, but dates have been 
deferred and there is no likelihood that such 
an election will be held even in October, as 
more recently announced. Revolutionary 
fighting against Huerta is going on in dif- 
ferent parts of Mexico. ‘This present gov- 
ernment wishes to raise money by a foreign 
loan, but lacks the necessary prestige because 
of the refusal of President Wilson and Sec- 
retary Bryan, thus far, to recognize the law- 
ful status of the actual rulers. Our rela- 
tions with Mexico for more than half a cen- 
tury have been such that the world expects 
us to adopt and declare a definite policy. The 
great powers of Europe would like to have 
the United States intervene in Mexico, be- 
cause that would give promise of full and 
responsible protection of their citizens and 
their property interests. 


The best opinion in this country, 
however, is to the effect that our 
Government has no possible rea- 
son for invading Mexico and trying to estab- 
lish order there. It is quite possible for Ameri- 
can citizens who cannot live there in safety 
to return to this country. American invest- 
ments are very great in Mexico, but they 
were never guaranteed by our Government, 
and have always been subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of a revolutionary country. President 
Wilson thus far has shown himself to be 


Wo Reason 
for 
Haste 


both firm and cool-headed. There is no 
need of his doing anything about Mexico un- 
til he has deliberately decided upon a course 
of action that satisfies his judgment. It was 
reported last month, whether truly or not, 
that Huerta had just caused the execution 
of twenty or thirty men who were supposed 
to have been plotting the assassination of 
himself and Diaz. He will have to live in 
a bomb-proof vault if he expects to prolong 
his own days very greatly, under the existing 
conditions. His enemies are everywhere, and 
violent men usually come to violent ends. 


While responsible public men, 
regardless of party, do not wish 
to have our army and navy used 
for the restoration of peace and order in 
Mexico, there are many who think that con- 
ditions might arise which would make it 
necessary. Colonel Roosevelt, speaking at 
Newport early last month, made a strong ar- 
gument for the further development of a 
strong navy and the maintenance of our mili- 
tary force. He declared that the only safe 
course for us to.pursue was to “combine abso- 
lute courtesy and justice toward other na- 
tions with that preparedness for war which 
is the only means of averting war.” ‘This is 
the view of great peace advocates like Mr. 
Choate, and like Mr. Oscar Straus, who-is in 
Europe to attend the peace celebration at 
The Hague. Colonel Roosevelt went for a 
long visit in the Far West last month, and 
later in the autumn he will go to Argentina 
to give certain lectures and to see the great 
countries of South America. It is not ex- 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT NEWPORT ON “NAVY DAY,” JULY 2, 
WHERE HE MADE A PLEA FOR NAVAL AND MILITARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE 


(The Colonel is accompanied by Captain Wells and Admiral Dayton, and is 
reviewing the apprentice seamen’s brigade) 


pected that he will take active part in the 
New York State and municipal campaigns 
of the present year. He is, however, in full 
sympathy with the movement to give further 
advance to the existing non-partisan munici- 
pal government of the metropolis, and his 
championship of the cause of Governor Sul- 
zer, in the great battle for reform at Albany 
and for State-wide direct primaries, is well 
known. 


Although Governor Sulzer had 
made a strong appeal to the peo- 
ple, there was no reason to sup- 
pose that so completely hostile a Legislature 
would enact his Direct-Primary bill in the 
extra session that he called for that purpose. 
The Legislature again passed the so-called 
Blauvelt bill, which the Governor had twice 
vetoed in the regular session. One thing, 
however, is plain. The party machines, in 
fear of the people, have been yielding a little 
more from time to time, and are consenting to 
steps in the direction of direct control of 


Governor Sulzer 
and His 
Fight 


nominations that they had refused to take a 
few months ago. Every conceivable effort 
has been made by the mercenary politicians 
to break down the Governor’s public strength 
and private reputation. Their methods, 
however, have made him stronger than ever, 
and have given him a standing as a courage- 
ous fighter and a serious reformer that the 
whole country recognizes as never before. 
Already he has accomplished notable things. 
He has so exposed the iniquities of the prison 
system that its reform becomes inevitable. 
He has uncovered the rottenness of the 
State’s financial system; and past practices 
-xot be revived. He has made necessary a 
‘m in the expenditure of vast sums for 
s.. improvements as State highways. He 
has made possible a reform of health adminis- 
tration throughout the State that will be of 
incalculable benefit. He has made many ad- 
mirable appointments, and has got rid of 
many objectionable officials. His record of 
achievement is great already, and nothing can 
deprive him of its credit. 
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‘i Manufacturers and distributors 
eccnt De- : 
cisionsasto of merchandise have found cause 
Price Fixing” for great uneasiness and strong 
protest in the situation left by the recent Su- 
preme Court decision denying the right of 
the maker of a patented article to control, 
after he has sold it, the terms of resale. The 
Bauer Company, manufacturers of a patented 
tonic food, had sold their goods to a retailer 
with the stipulation that the price should not 
be cut below one dollar per package. A 
Washington druggist persisted in quoting a 
lower figure, and the manufacturers brought 
a suit to enjoin him from selling at any price 
but the one fixed by them. ‘The majority 
of the court—four Justices dissented—re- 
fused to interpret the right “to make, use and 
vend,” conferred by the patent laws on a 
patentee, as covering his right to maintain a 
fixed price for his product after it has passed 
from his hands into the legal possession of a 
middleman. 


The Maker’ hus the maker of a “dollar” 

fight to watch protected by patents may 

not sell a quantity of his in- 

struments to a jobber with any effective 
stipulation that the small dealer, after pur- 
chasing from the jobber, shall sell to the 
ultimate consumer only at the price of one 
dollar. If the manufacturer can perfect 
an organization of merchandising which 
gives the retail dealer a legal status as agent 
of the maker, then the latter can protect his 
price. Otherwise, if the retail dealer wishes 


- to attract customers to his shop by offering 


“dollar” watches at fifty-nine cents, even 
though he may have paid the jobber seventy- 
nine cents, the manufacturer has no recourse. 
It is obvious in this instance that the manu- 
facturer suffers in at least two ways: first, the 
consumer who, a few days before, paid the 
full dollar for a similar watch, feels injured, 
and resentful, and suspicious of that brand of 
timepiece ; second, the retail dealer across the 
street from the cut-price shop sees assailed in 
some degree the very foundation of his enter- 
prise, since customers who have paid him the 
full price for these watches come to the con- 
clusion that they have been “gouged” in his 
shop, and those who only see the difference in 
quotations on watches in the two shops are 
thereby warned against the “regular” shop- 
keeper. And if the cut-price store is one of a 
“chain,” belonging to a powerful combination 
of capitalists, there is a real opportunity here, 
by maintaining such cut-price tactics for a 
time, to drive out of existence the small in- 
dividual retailer across the street. 
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ASocia) Furthermore, there is danger in 
_ Danger such a situation to the whole 
in Price Chaos : 
process of orderly, self-respecting 
and efficient retail buying and selling. As- 
suming a wholesale lapse from the honored 
custom of giving each citizen the opportunity 
of purchasing the same article for the same 
price, there would seem to be an inevitable 
tendency toward haggling over every retail 
purchase. With the shopper perfectly aware 
that prices can be cut, and the retailer know- 
ing that“he must do as his fellows or lose his 
trade, it does not require a great deal of 
imagination to picture our shops reduced some 
way toward the standards of an Algerian ba- 
zaar, where the seller starts the price at twice 
the figure he expects to get and the sale is 
consummated after a half hour of wasteful 
and disreputable controversy. The most no- 
table of the American merchant princes have 
been prouder of the one-price-to-every-cus- 
tomer policy which they fought to build up 
and maintain than any other of their achieve- 
ments in bettering trade customs. 


Remedial ‘Lhe strongest point made by the 
imggishation » manufacturers in their attack on 

Present _ the logic of the court’s decision is 
in their contention that their right to “vend,” 
conferred by the patent laws, has not been 
completed, from the standpoint of retail price 
fixing, when they turn over their goods to a 
jobber, and that the vending is only com- 
pleted when the article passes into the hand 
of the person who uses it. Color is given this 
theory by the law’s approval of their course 
when they accomplish the identical result they 
are after by the device of making the retail 
dealer their agent. It is very doubtful 
whether the temper of the present Congress 
is such as to promise any relief from the 
evils that might result from a chaos of retail 
prices, and it may be that the only present 
solution of the manufacturer’s problem will 
come from such a drastic reorganization of 
the channels of distribution as will allow a 
very considerable extension of retail selling 
by agents. Certain it is that all the recent 
court decisions have tended in the direction 
of this latest dictum. ‘The famous Bobbs- 
Merrill case, and the long drawn-out battle 
between the Publishers’ Association and the 
Macy Department Store ended in the fail- 
ure of the publishers to extend their copy- 
right privileges to a right to say that a book, 
once sold by them to a middleman or retailer, 
could be sold to the consumer only at the list 
price for consumers originally fixed by the 
publisher. 
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SENATOR KENYON, OF THE WEST VIRGINIA INVESTIGATING COM- 
MITTEE, INTERVIEWING A MINER’S FAMILY AT CABIN CREEK 


2 Early in June a United States 
War’’in West ° ‘ 

Virginia +=enate committee began an in- 

vestigation of conditions in the 

West Virginia bituminous coal fields. At- 

tempts of the United Mine Workers to 

unionize the miners of this region had re- 

















SENATOR MARTINE LEAVING A MINER'S CABIN IN 
THE WEST VIRGINIA COAL REGION 


(As a member of the Senate Committee Mr. Martine 
sought first-hand information in the mining camps) 


sulted in a continued state of social disorder 
which fell little short of absolute anarchy. 
For many months this “reign of terror,” as 
it was termed by the State officials, had ex- 
isted, and large districts had been placed 
under martial law, the civil courts being 
deemed inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tion. It was made the duty of the investigat- 
ing committee, consisting of Senator Swan- 
son, of Virginia; Borah, of Idaho; Shields, 
of Tennessee; Kenyon, of Iowa; and Mar- 
tine, of New Jersey, to inquire into the fol- 
lowing allegations and charges: That peon- 
age exists in the coal fields, that the postal 
facilities had been interfered with, that the 
region had been discriminated against in the 
administration of the immigration laws, that 
citizens of the United States had been ar- 
rested, tried and convicted, contrary to, or 
in violation of, the laws of the United States, 
that there had been infractions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, that firearms had been 
imported into the disaffected district for the 
purpose of excluding the products of the coal 
fields from competitive markets. The com- 
mittee made its headquarters at Charleston, 
W. Va., where extended hearings were 
held, and from that point made journeys to 
those mining centers where marked disorder 
had prevailed. ‘The Senators visited and 
talked with the miners, and returned to 
Washington in possession of important facts 
bearing on the social and economic phases 
of the problem. Although the miners have 
resumed work there is still much bitterness. 


























KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 
(A recent snapshot, taken as the King was looking out 
of a window in his railway car) 
From the Jilustrated London News 


War Between Lhe end of May had seen the 
the Balkan great wat between the Balkan 
allies and Turkey ended by a 

provisional treaty of peace signed at St. 
James’s Palace in London. The five powers 
that had engaged in conflict had all suffered 
terrible losses of men and of resources. Tur- 
key had lost most of her European territory 
—a loss which it would have been her great 
gain to have incurred nearly forty years ago, 
at the time of the troubles which led to her 
crushing defeat at the hands of Russia. If 
England and Germany had allowed Russia 
and Turkey to settle things for themselves 
in 1877, a thousand subsequent ills would 
have been averted. With all the lessons of 
the past staring them in the face, the Balkan 
allies spent the early days of June violently 
quarreling over the division of the spoils. 
An effort had been made to induce them to 
disband the enormous armies which had been 
engaged in the war against Turkey; but this 
plan was unsuccessful. The situation became 
more menacing every day. Servia broke off 
relations with Bulgaria. The Czar of Russia 
offered to arbitrate among the discordant al- 
lies, and it was hoped that this solution would 
be accepted by all. But Servia and Greece 
were not willing to take their chances; and 
well before the end of June, Bulgaria was 
fighting Servia on the one hand and Greece 
on the other, with a desperate ferocity and 
disregard of the rules of civilized warfare 
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that had not been shown a few weeks before 
in the war against the “infidel Turk.” 


The news that reached the out- 
side world was very conflicting. 
Even in the Balkan capitals— 
Belgrade and Sofia—there was doubt from 
day to day as to whether Bulgarians or Ser- 
vians were winning. By the middle of July 
it was plain that the conflicting powers were 
destroying one another, and that they were 
making it possible for the Turks to come 
directly back and occupy all that they had 
lost. It seems unbelievable that statesmen 
who had shown such high intelligence and 
such power of cooperation in diplomatic 
conferences a few months ago, should not 
have been able to avert a calamity the dan- 
ger of which they had all foreseen even be- 
fore they united in attacking Turkey. So 
clearly had they perceived that the claims 
might dangerously conflict when the time 
came for apporticning conquered ‘Turkish 
territory, that they carefully provided in ad- 
vance for what each should have and for 
peaceful ways of determining unforeseen dis- 
putes which might arise. 


A Ruinous 
Conflict 


the Rea) What, then, led the allies to turn 
Ground of upon one another so fiercely and 
with so little effort to try peace- 

ful solutions? The answer is not difficult to 
state. The great powers, which had provided 
a long train of evil consequences by their 
interference after the Turko-Russian War of 
1877, had again caused this lamentable con- 
flagration of June and July by their recent 
interference between Turkey and the allies. 
Austria, with the support of the powers that 
act with her, had blocked the just ambitions 
of Servia and Montenegro. In order to 
keep these small powers from gaining the 
territory that would have satisfied them, Aus- 
tria had insisted upon setting Albania up as 
an independent state. Shut off in that di- 
rection, Servia thought she ought to be al- 
lowed to have some of the Thracian terri- 
tory which had, by the original agreement of 
the allies, been awarded to Bulgaria. Greece, 
in like manner, felt herself entitled to the 
benefits of a rearrangement of the preliminary 
agreement. The Bulgarians, whose almost 
matchless heroism and national spirit had or- 
ganized the movement against the Turks, 
were not willing to concede anything from 
the strict letter of what was theirs by orig- 
inal compact. ‘The Servians had not even 
been ready to agree that they would abide 
by the award of the Czar of Russia. 
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tastes It will take some time to be sure 

Undue of one’s basis of fact upon which 

Ambition +o render judgment. But it 
would seem as if the position of the Bulga- 
rians had been technically correct, even if it 
had been both ungenerous and unsafe. Bul- 
garia could easily have withstood either 
Greece, on the one hand, or Servia on the 
other. But she was not in position to over- 
come a simultaneous attack by both of her 
recent allies, neither of which had suffered 
as much in the war against Turkey as had 
the Bulgarian forces. The unwisdom of Bul- 
garia was further shown in the fact that 
Rumania had been making demands for a 
strip of Bulgarian territory as a reward for 
not having stolen that territory while Bul- 
garia was fighting the Turks. When the 
Bulgarian armies, early in July, were forced 
back by those of Greece and Servia, the well- 
organized army of Rumania safely began its 
march of invasion. Bulgaria, in order to 
avert a greater calamity, was obliged to de- 
clare her consent to cede the demanded terri- 
tory to the Rumanians. The Turks, mean- 
while, were asserting themselves and seeking 
every possible advantage out of the predica- 
ment of their disunited enemies. Cabinets 
were falling and rising, and every day was 
reporting some new aspect of the terrible 
situation. “The news at the moment when 
these pages were closing for the press brought 
hope of armistice. 


The apostles of international 
peace could hardly find lessons 
more significant than those af- 
forded by the recent history of Southeastern 
Kurope and the Turkish Empire. There 
were evils; but they have not been remedied 
by resort to arms. In view of all that they 
have lost, the Balkan states have paid far 
too dearly for the little that they may have 
gained. ‘To have conserved their slender re- 
sources of men and materials, and to have 
cultivated all the arts of peace and civiliza- 
tion, would have brought them nearer to the 
goal of their ambition, in the course of a 
reasonable period of time, than the taking up 
of arms will have brought them. Turkey 
was in a sad predicament because she was at 
war with Italy over a worthless province in 
North Africa. Thus the Balkan allies 
formed their compact and entered upon what 
might have seemed, from a long and safe dis- 
tance, a brilliant campaign. But at its best 
this war against Turkey was a mistake. On 
another page of this number we publish an 
article containing glimpses of the awful mis- 


Another Proof 
of War’s 
Folly 

















PRINCE SAID HALIM 
(Appointed Grand Vizier of Turkey following the assas- 
sination, on June 11, of Mahmoud Shefket Pasha) 


ery of the peasant populations, due to the 
price paid for victory over the Turks. No 
further comment is justified at this time, be- 
cause it will be needful to wait, in order 
that authentic news may be available and 
that the great episode may round itself out. 


a troubles of these six nations 
and French in the southern part of Europe 
“lon imes during the past few 

lave at times during the p 
months seemed likely to involve several of 
the larger powers. The situation created was 
undoubtedly responsible to a great extent for 
the wave of militarism which swept over the 
Continent, particularly in Austria, Russia, 
Germany, France, and even in Belgium and 
the Netherlands. The radical plans of Ger- 
many and France for increasing their stand- 
ing armies have been successfully piloted 
through the law-making bodies, although they 
met with much opposition. The German 
measure was passed on June 30. It provides 
for an increase of 136,000 officers and men, 
placing the army on a peace footing of 800,- 
000. It is estimated that the complete scheme 
of defense—upon water and land, and in the 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 


PRESIDENT POINCARE, OF FRANCE, DRIVING FROM VICTORIA STATION WITH KING GEORGE AFTER 
HIS ARRIVAL IN LONDON ON JUNE 24 
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KAISER WILHELM, OF GERMANY, AND HIS SIX STALWART SONS 


(From left to right: The Emperor, Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, Prince Eitel Friedrich, Prince Adal- 
bert, Prince August Wilhelm, Prince Oskar, and Prince Joachim) 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS ATTEMPTING TO STEM THE RISING TIDE 
From the Irish World (New York) 


air—will cost $321,000,000. The French 
military-service bill, which had been the main 
project of the new Premier, Barthou, was 
adopted on July 7. It lengthens the term of 
compulsory service from two to three years, 
resulting in an immediate increase of 50,000 
men. ‘The plan in its entirety will neces- 


sitate the borrowing of $200,000,000. 


The Liberal party in Great 
Britain, under the leadership of 
Premier Asquith, brought to a 
conclusion last month the second stage, in 
three, of the legislation which will grant 
Home Rule to Ireland. This was the chief 
measure of the session. The scheme for pro- 
viding self-government for Ireland is un- 
alterably opposed by the House of Lords; and 
in order to become a law its course through 
Parliament must of necessity be a long and 
arduous one. Under the Veto Act of 1911, 
it is necessary for a measure opposed by the 
upper house to pass the lower branch three 
times without important amendment. A bill 
thus passed will receive the roval assent de- 
spite the Lords’ veto. The Irish Home Rule 
bill was. introduced for the first time, by 
Premier Asquith, on April 11, 1912. More 
than nine months were required for its pas- 
sage, and the measure was debated with great 
vigor and earnestness by the Liberals and the 
members of the Opposition. It passed its 
third reading on January 16, last, by vote of 
367 to 257. Just two weeks later, as had 
been expected, it was overwhelmingly reject- 


Home Rule 
Bil 
Advanced 


Aug.—3 


ed by the House of Lords, with only 69 
votes recorded in its favor out of a total 
membership of 636 and a vote of 395. The 
bill was reintroduced on May 7, for its second 
passage through the House of Commons. 
This time it required but two months of 
debate, and was sent to the upper house on 
July 7. It was vetoed for the second time 
on the 15th of last month. Upon its third 
passage in the Commons, next year, the 
measure will become a law. 


the Proposed “8 American readers may have 
Irish lost sight of the main provisions 
Parliament . 
of the measure, it may be helpful 
to restate them here. An Irish Parliament 
is to be created, consisting of a Senate, with 
forty members, and a House of Commons, 
with 164 members. Power is given to make 
laws for peace, order, and good government. 
The parliament will not, however, have the 
right to interfere in matters relating to the 
crown, the army and navy, imperial affairs, 
and such matters as the old-age pension and 
insurance laws, postal savings banks, public 
loans, and so forth. Nor will it be permitted 
to make laws affecting religious equality. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is to have 
power to veto or suspend any bill on the in- 
struction of the Imperial Executive. The 
collection of taxes is to remain in the im- 
perial service, but the new parliament will 
have power to reduce or discontinue taxes, 
with the exception of that on incomes and 
the stamp and estate duties. 
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A number of attempts have been 
made to reach the top of North 
America’s highest mountain, the 
most notorious, probably, being that of Dr. 
Cook, while more recently Professor Her- 
schel C. Parker, of Columbia University, at- 
tained to within 300 feet of the highest point. 
It remained for an Episcopal missionary, 
Archdeacon Stuck, to scale the very highest 
summit of Mt. McKinley, which he esti- 
mated to be 19,500 feet high. He and his 
party reached this topmost peak of North 
America on June 7, planting thereon a six- 
foot cross and reciting the Te Deum. 


Mt. McKinley 
Scaled 


Within a month of the home- 
coming of the Terra Nova from 
the Antarctic, two North Polar 
expeditions have started on three-year voy- 
ages of exploration. One, headed by Dr. 
Donald B. McMillan, left New York on 
July 2 to search for Crocker Land, which 
Peary believed to be a new continent, cover- 
ing something like a million square miles 
in the region of the North Pole. Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson, whose most recent feat was the 
discovery of the “blond Eskimos” last year, 
is also heading an expedition which started 
northward in June, sailing from British Co- 
lumbia. One of the main purposes of Ste- 
fansson’s expedition is stated to be the ex- 


More 
Arctic 
Exploration 
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Photograph by American Press Association, 
ARCHDEACON HUDSON STUCK, 
PARTY, SCALED THE TOP OF MT. 


WHO, WITH HIS 
M'KINLEY 


ploration of the million or so square miles 
near the Pole. This object seems to be 
similar to that of the McMillan expedition, 
although Mr. Stefansson avers that their re- 
spective fields differ geographically. The 
Diana stranded on the Labrador coast, and 
will probably have to be replaced. 
































Photographs by American Press Association. 


HOME FROM THE SOUTH POLE 
(The Terra Nova, which carried Captain Scott’s Ant- 
arctic expedition, arrived at Cardiff, England, in 
June last, after an absence of three years) 


BOUND FOR THE NORTH 
(The whaling vessel Diana, in which the McMillan ex- 
pedition sailed from New York on July 2, in search of 
Crocker Land in the Arctic regions) 


























RECORD OF CURRENT 


EVENTS 


(From June 16 to July 15, 1913) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 18.—The Senate passes a measure raising 
the rank of the diplomatic post at Madrid to an 
embassy. 

June 23.—Both branches assemble in the House 
chamber and are addressed by President Wilson on 
the need of currency legislation. 

June 25.—The House unanimously passes a 
measure imposing an internal revenue tax of $200 
a pound on opium sold for smoking. 

June 26.—In both branches, the administration’s 
currency-revision bill is introduced and referred 
to the Committees on Banking and Currency. 

July 9—The House unanimously authorizes an 
inquiry into the charges that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has maintained a lobby to 
influence legislation improperly. 

July 11.—In the Senate, the Tariff bill is re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

July 15.—Both branches pass a measure amend- 
ing the Erdman Act in order to avert the threat- 
ened strike of conductors and trainmen on the 
Eastern railroads. : 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


June 16.—The special session of the New York 
legislature opens with attacks upon Governor 
Sulzer by the Democratic leaders in both branches. 

The American troops in the Philippines 
lose seven men during a second successful attack 
upon rebellious Moros, driving them from their 
position in the Bagsag Mountains. 

June 17.—The President nominates Thomas Nel- 
son Page, of Virginia, to be Ambassador to Italy, 
and Pleasant A. Stovall, of Georgia, to be Minister 
to Switzerland. 

June 20.—The Underwood tariff bill, as altered 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, is laid be- 
fore the Democratic caucus of the upper house. 

June 21—John L. McNab, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at San Francisco, resigns because 
of postponements ordered by the Attorney-General 
in two important cases. . . The President 
sends to the Senate the nominations of Henry van 
Dyke, of New Jersey, as Minister to the Nether- 
lands; John D. O’Rear, of Missouri, as Minister 
to Bolivia; Thomas Ewing, Jr., of New York, as 
Commissioner of Patents; and the nine members 
of the Commission on Industrial Relations. 

June 23.—President Wilson signs the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill, which President Taft 
had vetoed, but protests against the section exempt- 
ing labor unions and farmers’ organizations from 
prosecution, with the funds appropriated, for anti- 
trust law violations. 

June 24.—The President accepts the resignation 
of District Attorney McNab, and expresses his 
approval of the course of Attorney-General Mc- 
Reynolds, but orders the immediate prosecution of 
the two cases in dispute. Governor Sul- 
zer’s direct-primary bill is rejected for the second 

















THE LATE EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY 

(For twelve years a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Murphy withdrew from_ the 
ministry ten years age to engage exclusively in educa- 
tional and civic work. He was executive secretary of 
the Southern Education Board and organizer and first 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, as 
well as of the Southern Society for the Consideration of 
Race Problems. He was not merely a sectional, but 
a truly national leader in social progress) 


time by the New York Assembly, in special session. 

June 25.—The Democratic caucus of the Senate 
adopts, with but six votes in opposition, the free- 
wool and free-sugar paragraphs of the Underwood 
tariff bill. The Democrats of the House, 
in caucus, decide to abolish the Commerce Court. 
: The New York Senate rejects without 
debate Governor Sulzer’s direct-primary bill. . . . 
The Pennsylvania Senate passes the House meas- 
ure prohibiting the marriage of imbeciles or those 
infected with transmissible disease. 

June 26.—The President nominates Richard L. 
Metcalfe, of Nebraska, as a member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission; Albert G. Schmedemann, 
of Wisconsin, as Minister to Norway; and Ben- 
ton McMillin, of Tennessee, as Minister to Peru. 

Governor Dunne signs the equal-suffrage 
measure passed by the Illinois legislature. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission decides to 
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MISS JESSIE WILSON, DAUGHTER OF THE PRESIDENT, 
WITH MR. FRANCIS B. SAYRE, WHOM SHE IS SOON 
TO MARRY 


(Miss Wilson is the President’s second daughter, a 
graduate of Goucher College, Baltimore, and interested 
in settlement and Y. W. C. A. work. Mr. Sayre is a 
native of Pennsylvania, a graduate of Williams College 
and Harvard Law School, and a Y. M. C. A. worker) 


hold an inquiry into the Eastern railroads’ de- 
mands for a 5 per cent. increase in freight rates. 

June 28.—The Attorney-General agrees to a 
plan of dissolution of the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific railway merger, including the exchange of 
$38,000,000 of Southern Pacific stock for Balti- 
more & Ohio stock held by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

July 2.—David Lamar, a Wall Street operator, 
testifies before the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee that he frequently impersonated Congress- 
men and other public officials in telephone con- 
versations. . Dr. John H. Finley, agg 
dent of the College of the City of New York, 
appointed Commissioner of Education in “i 
York State. The city of Cincinnati seizes 
and operates eight ice plants which were idle be- 
cause of a strike of operatives. . Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other party leaders address the 
National Progressive Conference at Newport, 
R, 4. 

July 7.—Forty-five Democratic members of the 
Senate, in caucus, agree to support the Tariff bill 
as amended; one member votes against the resolu- 
tion, three refuse to vote, and two are absent. 

Frederic Courtland Penfield, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is nominated by the President as Ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary. 


July 8—Governor Sulzer nominates Charles J. 


Chase, a locomotive engineer, as a member of the 
New York Public Service Commission, and 
James M. Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, as Commissioner of Labor. 


July 9.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
criticizes the financial operations of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad as “wasteful in 
the extreme.” 

July 12.—Governor Tener signs the Pennsyl- 
vania primary act which abolishes State conven- 
tions. 

July 14.—At a conference in the White House, 
attended by the President, the Secretary of Labor, 
leaders in Congress, and representatives of rail- 
roads and of conductors and trainmen, the threat- 
ened strike of employees is averted by agreement 
upon legislation which will be at once acted 
upon by Congress. 

July 15.—President Wilson signs the bill amend- 
ing the Erdman Act, immediately following its 
passage by Congress. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT -~— FOREIGN 


June 16.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
accession of Emperor William is celebrated 
throughout the German Empire. 

June 17.—The Welsh Disestablishment bill is 
passed by the House of Commons on its second 
reading. Six suffragette leaders are con- 
victed of conspiracy at London and sentenced to 
prison terms at hard labor. 

June 19.—The British House of Commons, by 
vote of 346 to 268, acquits Attorney-General 
Isaacs and Chancellor of the Exchequer Lloyd- 
George of the charges arising out of their owner- 
ship of shares in the Marconi Company of 
America. 

June 20.—The cabinet of Andrew Fisher, in 
Australia, resigns as a result of the recent elec- 
tions, in which the Labor party lost its majority 
in the lower house. 

June 21.—Joseph Hume Cook (Liberal) is re- 
quested by the Governor-General of Australia to 
form a new cabinet. 

June 22.—The Servian ministry resigns for the 
second time because of complications with Bul- 
garia. 

June 23-24.—Thirty-two men are hanged at Con- 
stantinople for participation in the assassination 
of Grand Vizier Shefket Pasha. 

June 24.—The Danish Premier announces in the 
Rigsdag that his reorganized ministry will provide 
equal suffrage. The Chief of the General 
Staff explains to the Russian Duma the Govern- 
ment’s plans for strengthening the army for de- 
fensive purposes. 

June 25.—The results of the elections in Hol- 
land show that the Liberals have obtained a 
majority in the Chamber, fifty-five Deputies 
against forty-five members of the Right. 

June 27.—The Dutch cabinet under Dr. Theo- 
dorus Heemsterk resigns as a result of the recent 
elections. . . The German Financial bill, 
covering the cost of the proposed army increases, 
passes its second reading in the Reichstag. 

June 30.—The Reichstag passes the final read- 
ing of the Armament bill, increasing the army by 
136,000 officers and men. The Mexican 
“Constitutionalists” are reported to have captured 
the city of Guaymas after three days’ fighting. 

July 5.—After three days of rioting and blood- 
shed in Johannesburg, South African government 
officials bring about a settlement of a strike of 
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miners in the Rand district, called to compel the 
parliament to reform the law relating to -work- 
ing conditions. 

July 7.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
adopts the three-year military service bill, by vote 
of 339 to 223. . . . The Irish Home Rule 
bill passes its third reading, on its second pas- 
sage, in the House of Commons. . . . Major- 
General Erich von Falkenhayn is appointed Ger- 
man Minister of War to succeed General von 
Heeringen, resigned. 

July 8—The Welsh Disestablishment bill passes 
its third reading in the House of Commons, on 
its second passage. 

July 14.—The bill abolishing plural voting in 
Great Britain passes its third reeding in the 
House of Commons. 

July 15.—The House of Lords rejects the Irish 
Home Rule bill for the second time; Premier As- 
quith announces that the Government will present 
at the next session its plan for abolishing the 
House of Lords. . Dr. Danev, the Bulgarian 
Premier, resigns. 


, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 19.—A severe engagement occurs at Et- 
tangi, Tripoli, between Italian troops and Arabs. 

June 22.—The Servian Minister leaves Bul- 
garia owing to the territorial controversy grow- 
ing out of the allies’ war with Turkey. 

June 24.—President Poincaré, of France, visits 
England as the guest of King George and the 
British nation. 

June 25.—An attack by Bulgarians upon Servian 
troops on the Zletovo River, in northwest Mace- 
donia, is repulsed with heavy losses on both sides. 

June 28.—An agreement for the renewal of the 
arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Japan is signed at Washington by the American 
Secretary of State and the Japanese Ambassador. 

June 29.—Actual warfare begins between the 
rival Balkan armies; Bulgarians and Greeks clash 
at Salonica, and Bulgarians and Servians battle 
at Zletovo and Istib. 

July 4—The Greek army reports the complete 
rout of Bulgarian troops after several days’ battle 
at Kilkish, near Salonica; the Servian army re- 
ports the seizure of the Bulgarian position which 
commanded Kotchana. 

July 5.—It is reported that Turkey will remain 
neutral in the Balkan conflict in consideration of 
the relinquishment by Bulgaria of claims for in- 
demnity srowing out of the war with Turkey. 
‘ Bulgaria reports the capture of the Timok 
division of 4000 Servians, with artillery and com- 
missariat. 

July 6—A semi-official Servian statement places 
the losses in recent battles at 15,000 Servians, 
killed and wounded, and 20,000 Bulgarians. 

July 8—The Bulgarians are compelled by the 
Servians to evacuate Kotchana and Ishtib, with 
heavy losses on both sides. 

July 9—The Chinese House of Representatives 
ratifies the treaty with Russia regarding Mongolia. 

July 10.—Rumania joins Servia and Greece in 
the war against Bulgaria; it is reported that Bul- 
garia has ‘appealed to Russia to arrange an armi- 
stice; the Greek army reports that it Has defeated 
the Bulgarians at Demirhissar and Istib. 




















JUDGE EDWARD F. WAITE, OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
AT MINNEAPOLIS 


(The department of research established in connection 
with Judge Waite’s court is described on page 214 of 
this magazine) 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 18.—The Hamburg-American liner Im- 
perator, the largest ship in the world, arrives at 
New York upon the completion of her first trans- 
atlantic voyage. 

June 19.—The International Horse Show is 
opened at Olympia, London, with 4000 entries. 
As Maurice Prevost establishes a new aero- 
plane speed record, near Paris, flying 217 miles 
at the rate of 117 miles an hour. . . . = Thir- 
teen persons are killed in a head-on collision of 
two electric trains near Vallejo, Cal. 

June 20.—Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, an Epis- 
copal missionary, sends word to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
that on June 7 he and his party reached the sum- 
mit of Mount McKinley, the highest point on the 
North American continent. . . Ensign Wil- 
liam D. Billingsley, U. S$. N., is killed by the 
collapse of a navy hydroaeroplane above Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

June 22.—Nine members of a Government sur- 
veying party are drowned during a squall on 
the Mississippi River near New Madrid, Mo. 

: One hundred persons are injured by the 
derailing of a Pennsylvania Railroad excursion 
train near Genesee, N. Y. 7 
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June 24.—The 225th anniversary of the found- 
ing of New Rochelle, N. Y., by the Huguenots is 
commemorated by a historic pageant. . . . An 
explosion in a grain elevator at Buffalo results in 
the death of seventeen men and the serious injury 
of half a hundred others. 

June 28.—A severe earth shock is felt through- 
out Calabria, Italy. Flames are ob- 
served at the crater of Mount Vesuvius for the 
first time in five years. The Lotschberg 
tunnel under the Alps is formally opened by the 
President of Switzerland and the 
Italian Minister of Public Works. 


City. . . . Fire destroys the town of Inde- 
pendence, La. 

July 13.—The French aviator, Leon Letort, flies 
from Paris to Berlin (590 miles) without stop, 
a new record;.an aviator named Bider crosses the 
Alps from Berne to Milan (115 miles), passing 
over the Jungfrau at an altitude of 12,250 feet; 
Lieut. Adolphe Varsin, of the French army avia- 
tion corps, establishes a non-stop record with a 
— flying from Pau to Chateaudun, 360 
miles. 


OBITUARY 





June 30.—The breaking of the 
runway leading to a floating 
municipal bathhouse at Law- 
rence, Mass., causes the drown- 
ing of eleven boys. 

July 1.—The second Interna- 
tional Opium Conference is be- 
gun at The Hague. 

July 1-3—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the battle of Gettys- 
burg is commemorated by a re- 
union of 50,000 Union and Con- 
federate veterans on the battle- 
field. 

July 2.—The Crocker Land ex- 
pedition, under Dr. Donald B. 
MacMillan, leaves New York in 
the Diana for three years’ ex- 
ploration in the Arctic regions. 

. The French aviator, Mar- 
cel G. Brindejonc des Moulinais, 
completes his air voyage from 
Paris to St. Petersburg and re- 
turn (3100 miles), having 
crossed France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium. 

July 4.—President Wilson ad- 
dresses 10,000 veterans and vis- 
itors in. the big tent at the Get- 
tysburg reunion. . . . The Perry 
Centennial Celebration, com- 
memorating the one hundredth i 








June 16.—Della Fox, the come- 
dienne, 40. Mrs. Mary 
Edwards Bryan, the Southern 
writer and editor, 69. 

June 17.—William Augustus 
Conklin, of New York, a prom- 
inent zodlogist, 76. 

June 18.—Thomas A. Janvier, 
the author, 66. . Rev. J. I. 
T. Coolidge, oldest Harvard 
graduate, 95. 


June 19.— Thomas Manson 
Norwood, former United States 
Senator from Georgia, 83. 


June 20.—Major Sydenham W. 
Ancona, believed to be the last 
surviving member of the House 
of Representatives at the out- 
break of the Civil War, 89. 
: Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
former Member of Parliament, 
and a prominent British sports- 
man, 72. 

June 21.—Facundo Mutis 
Duran, the eminent Panaman 
jurist and statesman, 61. 

June 22.—Judge Henry C. 
Jones, of Alabama, last surviv- 
ing member of the Confederate 
Congress, 94. 

June 23.—Rev. Edgar Gard- 








anniversary of the Battle of 
Lake Erie, is begun at Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio, with the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Perry 
memorial monument. [See Fron- 
tispiece. | 

July 5—The four balloons which started from 
Kansas City in the elimination contest for the 
James Gordon Bennet cup come down in Michi- 
gan, the Kansas City II. winning with a distance 
“of 730 miles. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
departs from Seattle for three and a half years’ 
exploration, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Government, of the area between Alaska and the 
Pole. 

July 7.—The First-Second National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, the second largest in Pennsylvania, is 
closed by Government officials. 

July 8—Charles S. Mellen, president of the 
New Haven system, resigns the presidency of the 
Boston & Maine and the Maine Central railroads. 
; , The trainmen and conductors of the 
Eastern railroads favor a strike for higher wages 
by vote of 72,473 to 4210. . . . Lieut. 
Loren H. Call, a United States Army aviator, 


revolutionist, 


turous career) 


loses his life in the fall of his machine at Texas . 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 
(The French 
who died last 
month after a long and adven- 


ner Murphy, organizer of the 
National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and active in the promotion 
of Southern education, #4... . 
Gen. Nicolas de Pierola, former 
President of Peru, 72. . . . Sir 
Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., 
the noted London surgeon and authority on lep- 
rosy, 85. 

June 24.—Rear-Admiral Robert Potts, U.S.N., 
retired, 78. Ralph Cracknell, a well-known 
Boston journalist and authority on golf mat- 
ters, 53. 

June 25.—Walter W. Burridge, the noted scene 
painter, 56. . Louis H. Severance, one of the 
organizers of the Standard Oil Company and a 
prominent philanthropist. George Thatcher, 
a pioneer negro minstrel, 63. 

June 26.—Cromartie Sutherland - Leverson - 
Gower, Duke of Sutherland, largest landowner 
in Europe except the Czar, 61. . . . Richard Wad- 
dington, prominent in French industry and poli- 
tics. 

June 28.—John Lester Barstow, former Govy- 
ernor of Vermont, 81. Dr. Manuel Ferraz 
de Campos-Salles, ex-President of Brazil, 73. 
Wilhelm Schimmelpfeng, originator of the 


journalist and 
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commercial-agency business in Germany, 73... . 
Sigmund Singer, the noted Hungarian publi- 
cist, 62. 

June 29.—Rear-Admiral George Brown, U.S.N., 
retired, 78 . Alfred H. Love, the peace advo- 
cate, 84. Sir Samuel Gillott, a prominent 
Australian statesman, 75. 


June 30.—Mrs. Virginia Grant Corbin, sister of 
President Grant, 81. . . . Frederick M. Shepard, 
founder of the United States Rubber Company, 
85. Count Hans von Kanitz, leader of the 
Agrarian party in Ger- 
many, 72. 

July 1.—Henri Roche- 


tort, the noted French 
journalist and revolu- 
tionist, 82. 

July 2—Charles 


Greene Rockwood, pro- 
fessor emeritus of math- 
ematics at Princeton 
University, 70. 

July 3.—James Mon- 
roe Willard, for many 
years principal of the 
Philadelphia Normal 
School, 65. 

July 4.—Alfred Lyt- 
telton, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in 
Premier Balfour’s cabi- 
net, 56. 

July 6—James C. 
Williamson, the noted 
actor and_ theatrical 
manager... . . Col. 
George W. Storm, a 
prominent Pennsylvania 
portrait painter, 83.... 


FORTHCOMING 





DR. ROBERT BRIDGES, THE NEW POET LAUREATE OF 
ENGLAND 


(Appointed by Premier Asquith on July 16) 
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Prince Takehito, head of a collateral branch of the 
Japanese imperial family, 51. 

July 7.—Edward Burd Grubb, brigadier-gen- 
eral by brevet in the Civil War, and former Min- 
ister to Spain, 71. 

July 8—Rear-Admiral Thomas Thompson Cas- 
well, U.S.N., retired, 73. 

July 9—Dr. Horace Jayne, former dean of the 
College of the University of Pennsylvania and an 
eminent biologist, 54. 

July 10.—Aubrey Boucicault, the actor, 44. 

- . . Burton E. Baker, 
of Hartford, inventor 
and manufacturer of X- 
ray apparatus, 43. ... 
Viscount Tadasu Hay- 
shi, the Japanese states- 
man and diplomat, 63. 
. . . Jonkheer Leonard 
Henri Ruijssenaers, an 
eminent Dutch diplomat, 


63. . . John V. Ellis, 
a prominent newspaper 
editor and politician of 
New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, 78. 

July 11—Rt. Hon. 
Redmond Barry, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, 
47. Dr. Benjamin 


M. Lee, of Philadelphia, 
an authority on sanita- 
tion, 79. 

July 13—Daniel S. 
Newhall, formerly a fa- 
mous cricketer. 

Julv 15.—Prof. Fran- 
cis Gotch, professor of 
physiology at Oxford, 60. 


CONVENTIONS AND 


EXPOSITIONS’ 


American Institute of Banking................... 
American Mining Congress. .i....6. 6 cis. cc cue ces 
American: Roads 'Congress... <. 2.66.6, < 666600000 00% 
Grand Army of the Republic, National Encampment..Chattanooga, Tenn. 


... Detroit, Mich. 


September 17-19 
Cctober 20-25 
September 29-October 4 
September 15-20 


... Richmond, Va. 
... Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Association of Fire Engineers.......... New York City September 1-6 
International Exposition of Safety and Sanitation..... New York City December 11-20 
International Housing Congress..................0.- The Hague, Holland September 
International Purity Congress.......................Minneapolis, Minn. November 7-12 
National American Veterinary Medical Association... New York City September 1-5 
National Conservation Congress...............00000- Washington, D. C. November 18-20 
National Conservation Exposition................... Knoxville, Tenn. September-October 
National Municipal Bea gues... i sss. 60 tosses vcce oe Toronto, Canada November 12-15 
National Negro Business League...............ee005 Philadelphia, Pa. August 20-22 
National Negro Medical Association..............0+. Nashville, Tenn. August 26-28 
United Daughters of the Confederacy...............- New Orleans, La. November 12 
Universal Congress of Esperanto............000eeees Berne, Switzerland August 24-31 


1 Supplementary to the list published in 


the May Review, on page 626. 
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CARTOONS 
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THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 












CAN YOU SEE 
IT NOW? 


WELL! wei! 
1 BELIEVE 1AM 
BEGINNING TO See / 
SOMETHING! 


cartoonist’s question as to the real ownership 
of our Government. 








p ten remarkable disclosures of lobbying 
before the Senate Committee prompts the 
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HIS EYESIGHT IMPROVING 
(The Senate now sees the “insidious lobby’’) 


A SURPRISE 


2 . ; : cas Witson: “TI didn’t expect such good fishing.” 
From the Evening Dispatch ‘(Columbus) From the Evening Sun (Baltimore) 
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“WELL, SIR!” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


What has passed into history as the “Cam- 
inetti case’ drew down on our Department 
of Justice a good deal of criticism, in edi- 
torials, and in cartoons, of which the above 
is a specimen. ‘The whole episode is im- 
partially discussed in our foregoing pages. 

What with the arduous labor of making a 


SECURE FOR THE SUMMER 
(Congress—A fine way to spend a vacation) 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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IS IT GENUINE? 
From the Call (San Francisco) 


new tariff and framing a currency bill, Con- 
gress is having a busy time of it this summer. 
Besides these matters, there are also the nu- 
merous investigations demanding close atten- 
tion, one of the most important of which is 
that dealing with conditions in the coal- 
mining regions of West Virginia. 
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GO TO THE BOTTOM OF IT 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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NEVER AGAIN 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 





“aT THE HANDS OF PERSONS WELL KNOWN” 
(The fate of Governor Sulzer’s primary bill in the New 
York Legislature)—From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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ON THE JOB 
(Justice Cohalan was acquitted of the charges against 
him last month)—From the World (New York) 
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WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME AGAIN 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 


The “never-fight-again” spirit, pictured in 
Mr. Westerman’s cartoon from the Ohio 
State Journal, was assuredly the dominant 
one at the memorable meeting of Union and 
Confederate veterans on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg last month. 





Copyright 1913, by John T. McCutcheon. 
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THE FIRST ONE EAST OF “THE MOTHER OF WATERS’ 
(Illinois is now among the Woman Suffrage States) 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT 
Turkey: “Well, they wouldn’t be satisfied until they got me out of the band. Wonder what sort of music 
are we going to be treated to now. Red-rag-time, I think. Ah, well, Bismillah, Kismet, etc.” 


From the Lepracaun (Dublin) 





Having beaten the Turk by combining 
their forces, the Balkan allies proceed to en- 
gage in a ruinous conflict among themselves. | 
































IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT FOR THE SPoILs ! 
Pucnactous Inprvipuat (the Balkan States): “Have Kine Peter tHe Hermit (of Servia): “One more 
you lost anything, Madam?” x crusade! This time against our Christian allies!” 
Mapam Civizization: “Yes; much of the sympathy [Happily the intervention of the Czar has checked the 
I used to have for you.” bellicose zeal of the above Crusader] 


From the Daily Star (Montreal) From Punch (London) 
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From the Tribune (South Bend, Indiana) 








Developments in the Mexican situation 
last month caused considerable disquietude 
in certain quarters. ‘The above cartoon re- 
flects an opinion widely held regarding the 
instability of the present regime. 

One of the recent events of international 
interest was the visit of President Poincaré, 
of France, to England, thereby further con- 
firming the friendly understanding between 
the two nations that resulted from the pre- 
vious visits of Presidents Loubet and Fal- 
liéres, Internal affairs in France have also 
attracted attention owing to the discussion 

















“ON TO BERLIN !” 
(The race of the “three-year” recruits) 
From Die Musketo (Vienna) 














PRESIDENT POINCARE’S VISIT TO ENGLAND 


(The French President adding some cement for the 
purpose of bringing France and England closer together) 
From Pasquino (Turin) 


attending the passage of the bill for a three- 
year term of enlistment for army service. 
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Nach den heerliches oh Nach den herelichen Zeiten. >” 























ON THE ROAD TO THE MILLENIUM 
(Having reached the twenty-fifth milestone, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Kaiser’s accession, the 
little fellow asks: “Is it [the millenium] much further, 
papa?’’) 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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“A SERIOUS SITUATION” 
(Europe is worrying over its decreased birth rate, par- 
ticularly in Germany, France and England) 
From the Star (Montreal) 


The decreasing birth-rate in certain 
European countries seemed sufficiently impor- 
tant to Canada to inspire the above amusing 
cartoon in the Montreal Star. Just below 
we see the Laureateship of England appeal- 

















CHINA T. ROOSEVELT; OR, THE NEW CONFUCIUS 
It is rumored that ex-President Roosevelt, whose 
passionate distaste for alcoholic drinks was recently 
established in the courts, has been offered the post of 
Adviser-in-Chief to the Chinese Republic. 
From Punch (London) 


ing to the Prime Minister to be “‘disestab- 
lished”; but Mr. Asquith heeded not, for he 
appointed Dr. Robert Bridges to the vacant 
post last month. 

















PEGASUS APPEALS 

THe STEED OF THE Muses (to Ring-Master Asquith): 
“Pardon me, sir, but I’m rather tired of being made 
to do these circus tricks. Couldn't you contrive to—er 
—disestablish me?” 


From Punch (London) 














“HERE, BOYS, \/ | 
THIS 1S ALL 2 








BEING GOOD TO THE LITTLE FELLOWS 


(Apropos of the Supreme Court decision allowing States 
to determine railroad rates) 


From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 











DISTRESS FOLLOWING WAR IN 


THE 


EAST 


By GEORGE FREEMAN 


ig would almost seem as if the European 
powers were acting in a cynical spirit 
when they decided among themselves that 
there should be no intervention on their part 
in the fratricidal struggle over the distribu- 
tion of the spoils which began at the end of 
June among the late allies in the war against 
the Turk. 

There is probably even a secret satisfaction 
in some quarters that what might have devel- 
oped into a formidable confederation has been 
shattered and will be left in an exhausted con- 
dition. In Bulgaria there are already signs 
of revolt against the Government arising out 
of the drain en the population for the war 
which it is now known was forced on King 
Ferdinand and his Government by the acts of 
the Macedonian Commitadjis, or professional 
revolutionists, who, for more than twenty 
years past, have rendered impossible any at- 
tempt on the part of the friends of Turkey 
among the European powers to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the racial and religious 
discords that have devastated one of the rich- 
est parts of the Balkan peninsula. 


BULGARIA DRIVEN TO WAR 


How the Bulgarian Government under 
Mr. Guechov was ultimately driven into 
active hostility was recently told in an article 
from the pen of Professor J. Georgov, of the 
University of Sofia. The Professor, who is 
one of the principal members of the Macedo- 
Bulgarian Revolutionary Committee, was in 
a good position to know what was being done 
and he tells of it without reserve. He re- 
lates: 


The chiefs of the organization knew that no 
autonomous administration in Macedonia was 
possible without European control, but that Euro- 
pean diplomacy could not be drawn out of its 
passive attitude in the face of Turkish maladminis- 
tration except by acts of violence. The menace 
of a Turko-Bulgarian conflict which would 
threaten their interests would force the powers 
to intervene. 

It was then determined to create and keep a 
perpetual state of insecurity throughout the coun- 
try by various outrages against the railways and 
public buildings in which the powers had inter- 
ests, and by acts by desperate men. They felt 
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sure that the Turks, powerless against the deeds 
of the Revolutionaries, would take it out of the 
peaceful portion of the population, which would 
alienate from them the public sympathy of Europe 
and compel the intervention of the powers. 
While in Bulgaria affairs were in the hands of 
the most pacific and Turkophile administration 
ever known there, the Revolutionaries succeeded 
in bringing about an explosion of bombs in the 
town of Istib not far from the Bulgarian frontier 
and which had always been a hotbed of insurrec- 
tion. : 
TURKISH EXCESSES 


He then goes on to describe sow this crim- 
inal act was followed by excesses on the part 
of the Turkish authorities which wrecked 
the pacific and conciliatory policy of the 
Guechoy Government. ‘The Massacre of 
Istib on December 4, 1911, in which nearly 
three thousand persons were killed and 
wounded created an enormous sensation in 
Bulgaria. ‘Threats were made against the 
lives of persons in high position who were 
suspected of being opposed to war with Tur- 
key, and matters came to such a pass after 
one of the popular demonstrations that a 
meeting of the Ministerial Council was 
called, presided over by King Ferdinand, on 
August 26, 1912, at which it was resolved to 
declare war against Turkey. 


REVOLT AMONG THE WOMEN OF PHILIPPO- 
POLIS 


The war undertaken in the name of the 
Cross against the Crescent, in the words of 
King Ferdinand, and for the liberation of 
Macedonia, has become a fierce scramble in 
which Macedonia is torn to pieces and its 
people butchered or scattered abroad. As a 
natural consequence of the dragging out of 
the war against Turkey and the tremendous 
losses of the Bulgarians, amounting to more 
than double those of the Greeks, Servians, 
and Montenegrins, there has been great suf- 
fering among the population. 

The want among the inhabitants of Philip- 
popolis, the second city of Bulgaria, became so 
great that at the end of May, according to an 
account sent the Swiss paper Bund of Berne, 
a revolt broke out among the women. Hun- 
dreds of women belonging to all classes of the 
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A TURKISH RETREAT 


population, with their children, assembled in 
the principal market place, and made a dem- 
onstration before the building occupied by the 
military commandant, General Steilov. Not 
understanding the object of the assemblage, 
the General called on the women to depute 
some of their number to lay their case before 
him. Eight of the oldest among them were 
sent in. They declared that now for eight 
months the women and children of the place 
had endured every kind of misery and were 
at the end of their resources and there was 
no one to work in the fields. 

They demanded money and the return of 
the men to their homes, and declared against 
war with Servia or Greece. While this was 
going on in the building, the women outside 
began throwing stones, and presently a hail of 
missiles amid insults and imprecations drove 
the General to seek refuge at his residence. 
He was followed by the mob of women 
throwing stones, several of which struck him, 
and was unable to reach his house. The 
attitude of the crowd became finally so 
threatening that he fled to the railway sta- 
tion from where he was able to telegraph to 
the barracks for troops. A whole battalion 
was at once despatched and with their bay- 
onets fixed the men cleared the way for the 
General. Later a demonstration was made 
by the men of the Ninth Regiment, but de- 
tails were not obtainable. 

The writer of this narrative further stated 
that accounts were coming in from all over 
the country of the dire distress among the 


families of the peasants, owing to the want 
of labor on the land which the women and 
children were unable to accomplish, and that 
in his opinion it would all end in a mutiny 
in the army or a revolution. 


ANTI-TURKISH CONSPIRACIES . 


While the foregoing events were happen- 
ing on the western side of the new Turkish 
frontier in Europe, the embarrassments of 
the Ottoman Government at Constantinople 
continued to grow. The arrests consequent on 
the assassination of the late Grand Vizier, 
Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, disclosed such a 
widespread conspiracy, not only against him 
personally but against the Government, in- 
cluding the Sultan, that besides those who 
actually took part in the murder several hun- 
dreds of persons were arrested and deport- 
ed to Sinope in Asia Minor and other parts 
of Asia, while others voluntarily fled the 
country. 

Among these latter were the three sons 
and the son-in-law of the ex-Grand Vizier 
Kiamil Pasha. The fugitives and deported 
persons comprised every class of society from 
members of the imperial family and govern- 
ment officials of all kinds to the lowest grade 
of ruffians ready for any crime. Among those 
of the higher classes were members of the 
political party known as the Liberal Entente 
which was created to oppose the Party of 
Union and Progress, or Young Turks. 

The principal figures in the list of accused 
were Prince Sabaheddin, Cherif Pasha, ex- 
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Minister to Sweden, now in Paris; an ex- 
Sheik-ul-Islam; an ex-Minister of the In- 
terior; an ex-Deputy, several officers of the 
army and general staff and a former Director 
of Police. The two chauffeurs in the service 
of Shefket Pasha were also in the plot and 
it was they who brought him to the spot 
where the assassins were in waiting. ‘The 
enquiry instituted immediately after the mur- 
der established the direct connection of thirty- 
six persons with the crime, of whom twenty- 
four were arrested when the trial commenced. 
Of the thirty-six accused only twenty-four 
were tried in person, the others, the most 
notable, being abroad at the time of the mur- 
der or having fled immediately after. ‘These 
last were tried and sentenced to death in 
contumaciam. ‘Those sentenced to death and 
executed on June 24 numbered twelve. Of 
the other twelve, two were sentenced to life 
imprisonment; two to fifteen years penal 
servitude, and eight were acquitted. 


AN ARABIAN UPRISING 


To add to the perplexities of the Constan- 
tinople Government the Arabian question 
has come to the front in the form of a rising 
against Turkish authority of the Wahabites 
of the district of Nedjid in the very center of 
Arabia. These Wahabites, a large sect of 
puritanic reformers within Islam, who dom- 
inate a great part of the country have never 
been entirely submitted to Turkish rule, but 
the Sheiks have for the most part accepted 
Ottoman sovereignty. For some reason, not 
yet explained, rather more than three months 
ago the Sheik Ibui Seaud of El-Riad, the 
chief city of Nedjid suddenly appeared at 
El Hofune, the seat of the Ottoman authority 
in the district of El Ahsa, seized the resi- 
dence of the governor and disarmed the 
Turkish garrison, whom with the government 
officials he ordered to leave forthwith if they 
did not wish to die of hunger. He is re- 
ported also to have taken possession of their 
artillery and ammunition. 

The military authorities at Bagdad from 
where the Nedjid troops were drawn imme- 
diately notified Constantinople, where the 
news created something very like a panic on 
account of the bearing it may have on the 
whole political situation and the retention of 
the Caliphate by the Sultan of Turkey. 

For more than thirty-five years the ques- 
tion of Nedjid and the influence of the Waha- 
bites have been a source of preoccupation for 
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the Turkish Government. It was under the 
celebrated Midhat Pasha that this part of 
Arabia was brought under Ottoman sover- 
eignty, and about ten years ago that it was 
saved by the fidelity to the Sultan of Ibni 
Rechid, the Sheik of the Djebel Chammar. 
This fresh outbreak, which a Bagdad letter 
of May 23 to a Constantinople paper in- 
clines to believe is due to some foreign in- 
trigue, is a serious menace to the Caliphate at 
Constantinople on account of the present cir- 
cumstances of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
strategic position of Nedjid with relation to 
Bassorah on one side and Medina, the present 
terminus of the Hedjaz Railway from Da- 
mascus, on the other. 

With the general unrest prevalent all over 
Asiatic Turkey and the efforts that are be- 
ing made from more than one quarter to de- 
tach Arabia entirely from the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, this new disturbance in Nedjid 
creates a storm center beside which the in- 
surrection in Albania and the action of the 
Bulgarian Comitadjis in Macedonia will 
have been but a trifling summer breeze. 


WHAT THE TRANSFER OF THE CALIPHATE 
MEANS 


Every country containing within its bor- 
ders large Mohammedan communities, like 
England, France, and Russia, is bound to 
feel the shock involved in the transfer of the 
Caliphate, and none more than England with 
its great Moslem populations in India and 
Africa. France is already feeling the effect 
of the influence of the Senoussi in Morocco, 
and the Russian Government is watching 
with anxiety its Mussulman subjects in Cen- 
tral Asia and has been for some time strength- 
ening its garrisons in those parts, and it is 
quite conceivable that one of the strongest 
reasons for the neutrality which the great 
powers of Europe have imposed on them- 
selves in the new war in the Balkans will be 
found to be the danger of a great Moslem 
rising. 

Serious as has been the effect on European 
finance of the recent struggle between’ the 
Balkan States and Turkey, it is as nothing 
compared with the convulsion that would at- 
tend so radical a change as would be brought 
about by the detachment of Arabia from the 
Ottoman Empire, and the erection of a new 
Caliphate under what to the great mass of 
Mussulmans would be infidel control and 
protection. 
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THE GETTYSBURG ANNIVERSARY ENCAMPMENT, WHICH SHELTERED 50,000 
VETERANS DURING THE FIRST WEEK OF JULY 


GETTYSBURG FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


AST month fifty thousand men who had 
fought in the Great War of the Sixties 
came together on the most famous battlefield 
of that war and held a reunion—not a gath- 
ering of old comrades merely, but a meeting 
of one-time enemies, veterans who had fol- 
lowed opposing standards, the Blue and the 
Gray. It was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the bloody three-day;’ fighting at Gettysburg; 
but of the exultation that follows victory 
there was no trace. Gettysburg is now, more 
than ever before, a national shrine, hallowed 














by the deeds of a brave soldiery, by the words 
of Lincoln, and by the associations of a re- 
united people. So far from perpetuating 
strife, the memorials at Gettysburg serve to 
remind the nation that the great conflict of 
half a century ago made it forever impossible 
that there should be another sectional war. 
The triumph that the veterans are celebrating 
in this anniversary year is the triumph of 
peace. These old soldiers who know what real 
war means (no body of men in the world to- 
day has learned the lesson more thoroughly) 
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THE OLDEST VETERAN, MAJOR WEISS, OF BEAVER BROOK, 
N. Y., 112 YEARS OLD, AND THE YOUNGEST VETERAN, 
COL. J. L. CLEM, U. S. A., 61 YEARS OLD 


Aug.—4 
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DRUM-AND-FIFE CORPS OF WISCONSIN VETERANS 

WHO HAD BROUGHT WITH THEM THEIR WAR-TIME 
INSTRU MENTS. 
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THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG TO-DAY: LOOKING ALONG THE UNION LINE 
FROM CEMETERY HILL SOUTH TO BIG ROUND TOP 


(“High Water Mark” and the “Bloody Angle” show in the center of the picture. The Pickett charge was 


across the field on the right, the Confederates passing: on both sides of the farm buildings shown at the extreme 
right. The high hill at the left is “Big Round Top.” The large monument at the extreme left is the Penn- 
sylvania State Monument. The plain obelisk commemorates the soldiers of the regular army) 





are determined, as a final service to their world could such a gathering be paralleled. 
country, to show the world that between No other people, perhaps, can grasp its true 
North and South no bitterness survives. significance. English sympathizers with the 
To this end no more impressive demonstra- North in the Civil War could not under- 
tion could be conceived than the Gettysburg stand why it was so hard to overpower the 
reunion of July 1-4. Nowhere else in the South, until Henry Ward Beecher reminded 
them that the Northern 
armies had to fight men of 
their own race—men who 
had not known the meaning 
of defeat. Only such men 
could have charged with 
Pickett on the third day at 
Gettysburg; only such 
could have repulsed the 
charge. Think what it 
meant to bring together 50,- 
000 men who had actually 
been engaged in that kind 
of combat, but for fifty 
years had been concerned 
with the arts of peace! It 
would have required a bold 
imagination, in 1863, to 
forecast anything ap- 
; proaching the proportions 

GEN. DANIEL E. SICKLES, HOLDING A RECEPTION ON THE SITE OF THE 


®0GER HOUSE, TO WHICH HE WAS TAKEN AFTER HIS LEG WAS SHOT of the veterans’ reunion of 
OFF IN THE BATTLE FIFTY YEARS AGO. the month of July, 1913, 
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“PICKETT’S CHARGE” REPEATED 


(It was over the same ground as on the momentous “third day” in 1863, but at the “Bloody Angle” t'e 


survivors of Pickett’s men were received with outstretched arms and cheers by the ‘Yankees 


No wearer of the Union Blue or the Con- 
federate Gray at the close of the war could 
have dreamed that a day would come when 
Federal veterans would salute the Stars and 
Bars, while “Confederate” bands _ played 
“Marching Through Georgia.” Yet things 
happened last month at Gettysburg that 
showed even more clearly how far we have 
advanced along the highway of national 
amity. “Yank” and “Johnny Reb” have be- 
come terms of endearment. Not a trace of 
harshness remains in either of them. ‘The 
fraternizing of G. A. R. and United Con- 
federate Veterans is no formal thing. No- 


body doubts its genuineness or its warmth. 


As the celebration itself 


there assembled) 


spent by the National and State Governments 
for the entertainment and comfort of the 
veterans. As her share of the expense, the 
State of Pennsylvania appropriated $450,- 
000, and the National Government $150,000, 
while nearly all the States paid the expenses 
of transportation for their own representa- 
tives. During the encampment more than 
800,000 meals were prepared and served. Po- 
lice duty was performed by United States 
troops and Pennsylvania State police, while 
Boy Scouts acted as guides. The United 
States Government erected a mammoth 
field hospital close to the camp, with full 
equipment, and the State also had its hos- 





was unprecedented in the 
history of such occasions, 
the plans for it were 
worked out on a truly noble 
scale, far exceeding any 
like attempt on the part of 
any government. All the 
veterans, whether  repre- 
senting the Blue or the 
Gray, were cared for im- 
partially in the great camp 
on that part of the battle- 
field southwest of the town, 
where more than 7000 
tents were pitched under 
the supervision of the Uni- 














ted States War Department. 
More than $1,000,000 was 
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BLUE 


AND GRAY MEET AGAIN 
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GEN. DANIEL E, SICKLES, SURVIVING FEDERAL CORPS 
COMMANDER 
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SECRETARY-OF-WAR GARRISON JOINING BLUE AND 
GRAY 
(The Secretary was an enthusiastic visitor at tke en- 
campment) 
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VETERANS AT DINNER 
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THE MORNING TOILET 
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A QUINTETTE OF ARMY NURSES WHO CAME TO THE REUNION TO MEET SOME OF THE “BOYS” 
THEY HAD HELPED BACK TO LIFE AND STRENGTH HALF A CENTURY BEFORE 


pital tents. It is not strange that a few of 
the aged men who attended the reunion fell 
victims to the intense heat. “That there was 
not a far greater mortality was no doubt 
due to the excellent sanitary arrangements 
and the admirable manner in which the camp 
was policed. The camp was commanded by 
General Hunter Liggett, U. S. A. 

Every State in the Union had its represent- 
atives in the encampment. ‘The bringing of 
these 50,000 to Gettysburg, keeping them 
contented, and, for the most part, in good 
health during one of the hottest periods of 
the summer, and, finally the entraining of this 
veteran army, and the accomplishment of its 
safe exodus from Gettysburg, would make a 
story of no slight interest. “To provision such 
a camp in a village like Gettysburg was, in 
itself; an achievement that would do credit 
to the Commissary Department of a nation 
accustomed to such tests. So completely were 
the details looked’after that, on his departure 
from Gettysburg,’ every old soldier who 
wished to take a lunch with him was pro- 
vided with one. 

“Dramatic” seems an overworked and un- 
satisfying word when applied to the inci- 
dents that marked the week of the Gettysburg 
reunion. ‘Those who saw these things hap- 
pen unite in the statement that there was no 


“staginess” about any of the proceedings. 
Every demonstration was natural, even spon- 
taneous. Survivors of the Federal cavalry 
which first entered Gettysburg in ’63, being 
met by young girls singing songs of welcome, 
heard once more the same “girls,” now 
grown gray, sing the same songs. A score of 
army nurses, who did such valiant service on 
the field of Gettysburg fifty years ago, were 
present to be greeted by soldiers whose lives 
they had saved. The widow of the Confed- 
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EIGHTY-THREE AND NINETY-ONE 
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BLUE AND GRAY SWAPPING STORIES IN THE CONFEDERATE CAMP 


erate General Longstreet was a guest of the 
camp, and was welcomed by General Sickles, 
now ninety-three, the only surviving Federal 
corps commander. Not less interesting were 
the meetings between common soldiers, 
“Yank” and “Johnny Reb,” some of whom 
had been the means of saving one another’s 
lives on the battlefield, and now met again 
for the first time after half a century. We 
may easily understand why 


see in war; and self-sacrifice, and loss to the 
uttermost; the high recklessness of exalted de- 
votion which does not count the cost. 

We are made by these tragic, epic things to 
know what it costs to make a nation—the blood 
and sacrifice of multitudes of unknown men lifted 
to a great stature in the view of all generations 
by knowing no limit to their manly willingness 
to serve. In armies thus marshaled from the 
ranks of free men you will see, as it were, a 
nation embattled, the leaders and the led, and 





some of the happenings 
at the Gettysburg celebra- 
tion of 1913 were stranger 
and more thrilling in the re- 
cital than most of the tales 
that have a place in the so- 
called war fiction. In this, 
as in other features, the 
great reunion must have its 
own place in the pages of 
history. No other national 
celebration ever has or ever 
can approach it. 

In his address on July 4, 
President Wilson said: 


Look around you upon the 
field of Gettysburg! Picture 
the array, the fierce heat and 
agony of battle, column hurled 














against column, battery bel- 
lowing to battery! Valor? 
yes! Greater no man. shall 
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GOVERNOR SULZER, OF NEW YORK, ADDRESSING THE VETERANS 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE CAMP ON JULY 4, FLANKED BY UNION AND CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


(Immediat2ly behind, beside the American flag, is Representative A. 


Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, and, 


partly hidden by the Confederate flag, is Governor Tener) 


may know, if you will, how little except in form 
its action differs in days of peace from its action 
in days of war. 

May we break camp now and be at ease? 
Are the forces that fight for the nation dis- 
persed, disbanded, gone to their homes forgetful 
of the common cause? Are our forces disorgan- 
ized, without constituted leaders and the might 
of men consciously united because we contend, 
not with armies, but with principalities and pow- 
ers and wickedness in high places? Are we 
content to lie still? Does our union mean sym- 
pathy, our peace contentment, our vigor right 
action, our maturity. self-comprehension and a 
clear confidence in choosing what -we shall do? 
War fitted us for action, and action never ceases. 

Here is the nation’ God has builded by our 
hands. What shall we do with it? Who stands 
ready to act again and always in the spirit of 
this day of reunion and hope and patriotic fer- 
vor? The day of our country’s life has but 
broadened into morning. Do not put uniforms by. 
Put the harness of the present on. Lift your eyes 
to the great tracts of life yet to be conquered in 
the interest of ‘righteous peace, of that prosperity 
which lies in a people’s hearts ‘and outlasts all 
wars and errors of men. 

Come, let us be comrades and soldiers yet to 
serve our fellow men in quiet counsel, where the 
blare of trumpets is neither heard nor heeded 
and where the things are, done which make 
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SECRETARY OF WAR GARRISON, WITH BRIGADIER- 


blessed the nations of the world in peace and GENERAL LIGGETT ON HIS RIGHT AND GENERAL 


righteousness and _ love. 


WOOD ON HIS LEFT 


























THE MINNESOTA COUNTRYSIDE TRAVERSED BY AN INTERSTATE HIGHWAY—THE TWIN CITY- 
ABERDEEN-YELLOWSTONE PARK TRAIL 


GOOD ROADS ACTIVITIES IN THE 
NORTHWEST 
By WALTER C. TIFFANY 


ROM the Great Lakes westward to the 

Continental Divide and along the Pacific 
slope of the Rocky Mountains remarkable de- 
velopments are taking place in “good roads” 
projects. Several of them, undertaken at 
first independently, are now being welded 
together so as to create a great highway 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, across the State 
of Wisconsin, up the Mississippi Valley to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, across Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Montana to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, thence in a great circle 
westward across the main range of the 
Rockies, northward along the Pacific slope 
and easterly to Glacier National Park. 

The principal units which make up this 
highway are: The Lake-to-River Road, 
from Chicago to Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
the Twin Cities-Aberdeen-Yellowstone Park 
Trail, from Minneapolis and St. Paul to the 
Yellowstone Park; and the Park-to-Park 
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Road, from the western entrance of Yellow- 
stone Park to the western entrance of Glacier 
Park. 

These projects represent only a small part 
of the recent remarkable advance of the 
movement for good roads which has taken 
place in the Northwestern States. In Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, especially, road im- 
provement is under way or projected in al- 
most every section of the States. Innumer- 
able good roads associations have been 
formed, and villages, towns, cities, counties, 
commercial bodies, and private interests are 
cooperating in the work. ‘The impetus was 
given by vigorous campaigns conducted to 
arouse the public to a realization of the eco- 
nomic losses through bad roads and by the 
demands of those who use automobiles for 
business or pleasure; and the construction: of 
new roads and the improvement of the old 
were made possible by enlightened and pro- 
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gressive legislation. Min- 
nesota has to-day as ad- 
vanced and liberal laws as 
to road construction, main- 
tenance regulations, and ap- 
propriations as any State in 
the Union, and Wisconsin 
is not far behind. 


ROAD LEGISLATION 


Under the Minnesota so- 
called Elwell law, passed 
two years ago, the State 
contributes one-half the 
cost of laying out, construc- 
ting, and maintaining State 
rural highways, where the 
county and those primarily 














benefited vote to defray one- 
quarter of the expense each. 
Under the provisions of this 
law, if fully taken advantage of, the sum of 
$21,600,000 would be immediately available 
for road work. In addition, under a law 
passed last winter, levying an assessment of 
one mill on all property throughout the 
State, $1,500,000 is set aside annually for 
road work. Minnesota is the first State in 
the Union to enforce the systematic dragging 
of road surfaces. The use of the split-log 
drag is recognized by road experts as the 
most effective and economical means of main- 
taining an even road surface. For this pur- 
pose Minnesota levies one mill on the dollar 
on the taxable property of each town, in addi- 
tion to the above provisions for road work. 

In Wisconsin the State also pays a share 
of the expense of highway improvement, 
namely, one-third of the total cost. Work 


HOW THEY ARE BUILDING ROADS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


(Sunset Boulevard, Spokane, Washington.—Asphaltic Concrete Con- 


struction) 


is now going on under the direction of the 
Wisconsin Highway Commission to improve 
roads in about two-thirds of the towns of 
that State. The chairman of. the commis- 
sion estimates that about $2,500,000 will be 
spent for that purpose this year, and $3,000,- 
000 in 1914. 


LOSSES CAUSED BY BAD ROADS 


The farmer, and the business man as well, 
has at last come to realize the losses he suf- 
fers from bad roads, and the magnitude of 
the movement to better conditions is little 
appreciated by those whose interests have not 
brought them in contact with it. The cost 
of bad roads has long been known in a vague 
way, but recent scientific investigations have 

















CROSSING THE SOUTH DAKOTA PRAIRIES 
(The Twin City-Aberdeen-Yellowstone Park Trail) 
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BEFORE DRAGGING, THE RUTS IN THIS ROAD WERE TEN INCHES DEEP 


brought the matter home in tangible form 
to those who suffer from them. One of the 
most thorough investigations of the subject 
ever conducted, the results of which are used 
as a text wherever the doctrine of good roads 
is preached, was made by the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. While 
the conditions investigated were those of ter- 
ritory tributary to Minneapolis, they are un- 
doubtedly typical, to a greater or less degree, 
of those existing elsewhere. 

A committee of the association selected for 
investigation the farming district, 750 square 
miles in area, the trade of which is tributary 
to Minneapolis. From a thorough canvass 
of the conditions existing there it was found 
that the 4069 farmers in the district hauled 
560,000 tons of farm produce to market in 
1911 and sold it for $6,665,680. To do this 
they had to make 305,000 trips, the time 
spent equalling 800 years of eight-hour days 
and the distance covered eighty-eight times 
the circumference of the world. Bad road 
conditions caused losses in time, partly due to 
slow progress, partly to the necessity of tak- 
ing less direct routes, and partly because 
smaller loads had to be carried. Detailed 
investigations showed that the losses in time 
were as follows: Due to not taking the 
shortest route, $62,000; due to slower prog- 
ress, $75,000; due to extra trips necessitated 
by smaller loads, $159,000—a total loss of 
$296,000. Losses from inability to reach 
the best market, from the spoiling of prod- 
uce, and from injury to horses and wagons 


were found to aggregate $221,000; from re- 
stricted: ability to haul manure, $91,000. 
The total loss caused by bad roads was placed 
at $608,728. 

The committee made the following deduc- 
tions: On account of bad roads each farmer 
lost for the year $1.70 for every acre that 
he farmed; 13 cents every time he carried 
a ton of farm produce over one mile of bad 
roads; 9 per cent. of his total crop. He 
paid as much for bad roads as for labor; 
more than for feed for his stock; twenty- 
five times as much as for fertilizer. ‘The to- 
tal loss to the farmers in this district for the 
year from this cause would have bought all 
the corn produced in it, or all the wheat, or 
the oat crop twice over, or all but 10 per 
cent. of the potatoes, or all the barley, rye, 
flaxseed, timothy seed, hay, and forage com- 
bined. The losses would replace the farm 
implements or the cattle every three years, 
the horses every four years, and would pay 
off all the mortgages in the district in three 
years, with $100,000 to spare. 

The farmers, moreover, were not the only 
losers from bad roads. ‘The committee found 
that the worst sections of the roads they had 
to travel between their farms and market 
were within the city limits; that there were 
approximately 3600 business houses in 
Minneapolis, employing 5000 wagons, whose 
loss from bad roads was $910,000 for the 
year. 

The combined loss of the farmers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers. for one year was 
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AFTER THREE HOURS OF SPLIT-LOG DRAGGING ON THE SECTION OF ROAD SHOWN 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


$1,518,000. As there are about 3000 miles 
of roads in the district, which could have 
been kept in good condition for $3000 a year, 
if properly constructed, in order to ascertain 
what amount could profitably be invested in 
good roads, the committee deducted this 
amount from the total loss, leaving $1,200,- 
000. Capitalized at 41% per cent., or 5 per 
cent., which is more than bonds would cost, 
the principal is $22,000,000. If this amount 
were invested in good highways at $7000 
a mile, the district would still break even on 
the investment. 


STATE ROAD PROJECTS 


The almost immediate effect of this inves- 
tigation was to start a movement for the 
construction of a series of arterial highways 
radiating from the center of Minneapolis 
like the spokes of a wheel, six of them ex- 
tending to the limits of the county, and one, 
of concrete construction, to accommodate the 
heavy automobile traffic between the city and 
Lake Minnetonka. The report, farther, 
stimulated the movement for good roads 
throughout the State, and in practically every 
county road improvement is under way or 
projected. A strong association made up of 
the towns and business interests between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and Duluth will 
construct a highway, probably of concrete, 
between the Twin Cities and the Head-of- 
the-Lakes. Four east-and-west roads across 


the State have been designated by the State 
engineer as State highways. A network of 
roads connecting or feeding these roads has 
been approved by the State Engineer. Ac- 
cording to the “Good Roads’ Year Book,” 
issued by the American Highway Association, 
Minnesota ranked nineteenth in mileage of 
improved roads, with only 6.83 per cent. of 
such roads, in 1911; in another year she will 
have taken a long stride toward the top of 
the list. 


ROAD ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


With 60,000 miles of roads demanding 
improvement in Wisconsin, 74,000 miles in 
Minnesota, 61,000 miles in North Dakota, 
56,000 miles in South Dakota, and with only 
23,000 miles of public roads of any descrip- 
tion in the great State of Montana, the 
question of the type of road to be constructed, 
owing to the resources available and the de- 
mands of traffic in different localities, is a 
serious one. Even with the liberal appro- 
priations available in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, it would be impossible to construct 
the better types of road generally; nor is it 
necessary to do so in the sparsely settled 
districts. The State Highway Commission- 
ers of Minnesota and Wisconsin, while abso- 
lutely opposed to building any poor roads, 
believe that the cheaper forms of construction 
must precede the more costly in most in- 
stances, and that little would be accom- 
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plished by spending all the resources avail- 
able on short stretches of the best types of 
highways. 

Just as cheap railroad construction was 
necessary at first to make possible the span- 
ning of the immense unsettled areas traversed 
by the transcontinental lines, dirt and gravel 
roads must in many instances precede water- 
bound macadam or concrete, even where the 
present traffic is heavy. Isolated stretches 
of high-cost highways are of little more value 
than similar stretches of rock-ballasted, heavy 
steel rail constructed railroads would have 
been. The great arterial highways of a 
county demand the. best roads it can afford, 
and the main-traveled roads adjacent to large 
cities a still better type, while for less trav- 
eled roads dirt shale, sand-clay, or gravel 
must suffice. On this principle road con- 
struction is now being done in many localities 
of the Northwest. 


THE LAKE-TO-RIVER ROAD 


The Lake-to-River Road follows the shore 
of Lake Michigan from Chicago, through 
Waukegan, Kenosha, and Racine, to Muil- 
waukee. Here it turns directly west, and, 
passing through a region of countless lakes, 
reaches Madison. From there it runs north- 
westerly to the Mississippi at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, where it crosses the river to 
Minnesota. Every fifth telephone post, 
marked with a red X on a field of white, 
indicates its course. Considerable concrete 
and water-bound macadam has been laid 


THE NEW COMBINATION HIGHWAY FROM THE 


along the route, and the great enthusiasm 
aroused in the communities through which it 
passes has resulted in much active work to- 
ward improvement of the road where no im- 
provement had ever been made before. 

At Winona the road reaches one of the 
most advanced communities in Minnesota in 
good road development. The county of 
Winona has voted to construct at once 
ninety-five miles of high-cost roads, the cen- 
ter to be concrete and the sides macadam. 
The plan includes the seven trunk roads of 
the county. 

From Winona, the Lake-to-River Road 
proceeds northerly through Rochester and 
Cannon Falls to Fort Snelling, at the junc- 
tion of the Minnesota and Mississippi riv- 
ers, whence it enters St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. At Fort Snelling the Minnesota Valley 
government post road is encountered, the 
first Federal post road authorized by the 
Post-office Department. Starting at a point 
near Fort Snelling, this road, which has 
been designated ‘““The Scenic Highway,” fol- 
lows the north shore of the river for a short 
distance, and then crossing to the other 
bank, winds up through the picturesque val- 
ley of the Minnesota for seventy-five miles 
to Mankato. Under an act of Congress 
passed at the last session, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays one-third the cost of im- 
provement of highways designated by the 
Post-office Department when the coun- 


ties through which they pass vote to pay the 


balance. 
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GREAT LAKES TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Leaving the Twin Cities, two routes are direction. “The Yellowstone Park Trail 
£ 


available across Minnesota, one terminating 
at the northern end of Big Stone Lake, the 
East and West State Highway, and the 
other, at the southern end of the lake, the 
Yellowstone Park Trail. Both of these 
roads have been designated as State high- 
ways by the State Highway Commission, and 
the counties along their course are improv- 
ing existing sections of road and constructing 
connecting links. 


THE TWIN CITY-ABERDEEN-YELLOWSTONE 
PARK TRAIL 


To promote and aid in constructing a 
highway from the Mississippi River at the 
Falls of St. Anthony to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, The Twin City-Aberdeen-Yel- 
lowstone Park Trail Association was formed. 
The officers of the association are representa- 
tive business and professional men of various 
towns and cities of Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Montana situated along the route, 
who are interested in good roads. Its gen- 
eral course parallels the tracks of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway. 

The East and West State Highway par- 
allels the Breckenridge division of The Great 
Northern Railway, joins thirty-five towns, 
and passes by more than two hundred lakes 
in the Lake Park region of Minnesota. 
From its western terminus The Yellowstone 
Park Trail across South Dakota is reached 
over indifferent roads in a southwesterly 


takes a more southerly route across Minne- 
sota, striking the Minnesota River at Gran- 
ite Falls and following up the valley to the 
source of the river in Big Stone Lake, where 
it crosses the State line into South Dakota. 

Across South Dakota the road runs west 
through Aberdeen to the Missouri River, 
and, crossing it, parallels the Grand River 
branch in a northwesterly direction to the 
North Dakota line, crosses the southwestern 
corner of that State, and, entering Montana, 
proceeds to Cartersville. From there it fol- 
lows up the valley of the Yellowstone River 
to Livingston, 1100 miles from the Twin 
Cities, and meets the new State highway 
being constructed to Gardiner, the northern 
gateway to the Yellowstone National Park. 

Through parts of the Dakotas and most 
of Montana little work has so far been done 
on the road, and automobiles making the trip 
this summer will find its designation as a 
“trail” quite accurate. The unimproved 
roads of the prairie, however, are generally 
excellent in good weather, but during heavy 
rains are almost impassable in places for 
automobiles. Along the Yellowstone wash- 
outs are frequent and the roads frequently 
very rough and rocky. 


THE PARK-TO-PARK ROAD - 


Among the ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in western Montana, between the Yel- 
lowstone Park, in northwestern Wyoming, 
and Glacier Park, in northwestern Montana, 
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A VIEW ON THE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK AU- 
TOMOBILE HIGHWAY 
(This road is thirty-two miles long and connects 


Glacier Park Station, the eastern gateway to the new 
National Park, with St. Mary’s Lake) 

lies a vast territory of magnificent forest, 
towering peaks, mountain lakes and streams 
of surpassing beauty and fertile, orchard- 
studded valleys. ‘To make this region acces- 
sible to the public, and to provide a means of 
communication between the two parks, a vast 
project in road improvement is now in course 
of execution. 

As considerable stretches of this road must 
pass through Federal Forest Reserve limits, 
the consent and codperation of the Govern- 
ment were found necessary, and have been 
secured. The aid of the State of Montana 
and of the seven counties through which the 
road passes has also been enlisted, and its 
construction and maintenance will therefore 
be under joint Federal, State, and county 
control. 

Since the Yellowstone and Glacier parks 
are reached by distinct transcontinental lines, 
it is impossible to go from one park to the 
other by railroad without making a great 
detour. One of the principal objects of the 
new highway is to make direct connection 
between the parks, in order to afford closer 
cooperation in their management, and, 
throughs the operation of motor and stage 
lines, to give the tourist an opportunity to 
take in both parks and the hardly less beau- 
tiful country lying between. As the Park- 
to-Park road unites two military posts, Fort 


Yellowstone and Fort Missoula, it has re-_ 
ceived the approval of the Department of 
War; for the Forestry Department, it con- 
nects the Gallatin, Madison, Beaverhead, 
Bitter Root, Lolo, Missoula, Flathead and 
Blackfeet National Forests. 

The route is 450 miles in length, and, 
though crossing the Continental Divide and 
several high passes over spurs of the main 
range, presents few difficult engineering 
problems. ‘The work involves new construc- 
tion only in part, and is rather a matter of 
improving and uniting existing roads, bridge- 
building, grading, and surfacing, than the 
creation of a new road. 

Starting at the western entrance to.the 
Yellowstone Park, the road runs westerly 
across Madison County, Montana, close to 
the Idaho line, crosses the Tobacco Root 
Mountains to a beautiful group of lakes at 
the source of the Red Rock River, and, fol- 
lowing down the valley of that stream, leads 
to Monida, the first town encountered since 
leaving the park eighty miles behind. From 
Monida the road enters Beaverhead County, 
and for some seventy miles follows down the 
valley of the Beaverhead River in a northerly 
direction to the town of Dillon. It there 
strikes northwesterly, crossing the divide be- 
tween the Beaverhead and Big Hole rivers 
to Jackson Hot Springs and Wisdom. 

Turning westerly from Wisdom, the long 
ascent of the east slope of the Continental 
Divide is encountered. Attaining the sum- 
mit, the Bitter Root Valley lies extended be- 
fore you below, extending northward for 
eighty miles, flanked on the west by the 
picturesque Bitter Root Mountains, crowned 
by Ward Peak, 10,000 feet high, and on 
the other by another range, and divided by 
the meandering course of the Bitter Root 
River. 

Winding down the abrupt descent from 
the summit, you find that you have entered a 
different climate from that of the desolate 
grandeur of the upper plateaus of the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies. The effects of the 
milder climate are everywhere noticeable in 
the flora. The height of the trees is much 
greater and many new varieties are seen, all 
vegetation is more luxuriant; shrubs only 
known in northern latitudes in a state of 
cultivation grow wild, such as the laurel and 
syringa, blossoming in great white patches on 
the mountain sides, bearing evidence of the 
warm, moisture-laden winds from the Pacific. 

Gaining the valley, the road divides and 
you have the option of following either of 
two equally beautiful routes, one along the 
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A SECTION OF THE SCENIC HIGHWAY BUILT FROM KALISPELL, MONT., TO GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK BY THE FLATHEAD AND KALISPELL MOTOR CLUBS 


east and the other along the west side of the 
Bitter Root River. Along the benches at 
the foot of the mountains are countless or- 
chards, attractive bungalows, and consider- 
able estates, for you are now in one of the 
“ most famous apple-growing sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. The natural advantages 
of the valley for fruit, aided by modern 
scientific methods, have here produced a high 
state of cultivation with the finished appear- 
ance of an older civilization, which strikes 
the traveler in grateful contrast after having 
just passed through the semi-arid tracts of 
the higher altitudes of. the other side of the 
range. 

Reaching Missoula; the road continues 
north and approaches the Flathead Indian 
Reservation, opened to settlement only a few 
years ago. Approaching the reservation from 
the south, you wind up through a narrow de- 
file, gradually widening and ascending, until 
you reach the summit of a series of ridges, 
when a view bursts upon you which is hardly 
surpassed in beauty on this continent. At 
your feet is a broad valley, across which, 


fifteen miles away, the Mission Range 
stretches north and south, peak on peak. 
Rising here and there 8000 feet from the 
floor of the valley, their lower reaches clothed 
by forests of Douglas fir and pine, deeply 
indented with canyons which in places ex- 
tend up to glaciers and snow fields, these 
mountains terminate in pinnacles of bare 
rock. The rounded and graceful contours 
of the mountains are particularly striking, 
the cause of this being that the easily mold- 
ed sedimentary formation of the Mission 
Range yields to the softening influence of 
erosion, which has little effect on the 
tough, eruptive rock of other parts of the 
Rockies. 

Inclosed by three mountain ranges, this 
valley; called Sinielemen by the Indians, 
stretches for thirty miles north to the great 
Flathead Lake. Its soil is fertile and it is 
bountifully watered by mountain streams 
and sub-irrigated by water flowing subterra- 
neously from the vast watershed of the Mis- 
sion Range. Below you lies the Catholic 
Mission of St. Ignatius, surrounded by the 
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high, conical-shaped tepees and the log cab- 
ins of the Indians, the old church nestling 
in the orchards and gardens of the Jesuit 
Fathers. There is the charm of age about 
the old building. Slowly going to decay, 
symbolical of the vanishing race that helped 
to build it, it stands surrounded on two sides 
by a peaceful garden of vegetables and old- 
world flowers among rows of grapes and fruit 
trees, above whose tops rise the hazy, blue 
peaks of Mt. McDonald and the Twin 
Sisters. 

As the road enters the Mission, you find 
yourself among a strange mixture of the old 
world and the new. You pass a black-robed 
Father, a tall, dignified Indian blanketed 
from chin to feet, or a Sister of Providence 
with a group of Indian girls. On one side 
of the narrow lane which winds among the 


buildings of the Mission, a lay brother is 


working among the irrigating ditches which 
water the gardens of the Father Superior; 
on the other, among a jumble of tepees and 
log huts, a group of Indian women are 
squatted on the ground, laughing and talking. 

From the Mission the road runs north to 
Flathead Lake, and circling it on the west 
passes through another region of orchards to 
Kalispell. Thirty-five miles of fine road, 
constructed by the Flathead and Kalispell 
motor clubs, leads from Kalispell through 
Columbia Falls to Belton, the western gate- 
way to Glacier Park, forming the last link 
of the Park-to-Park Road. 

Within the park itself, starting from its 
eastern gateway, Glacier Park Station, on 
the Great Northern Railway, a remarkable 
piece of automobile road construction has 
been done. It extends for thirty-six miles 
along the border line of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation and the eastern boundary of the 
park at the foot of the main range of the 
Rockies to Lake St. Mary, to which point 
the railroad maintains an automobile service 
from the gateway. In places it runs through 
deep alleys cut out among towering trees, 
in others it passes over mountain spurs, af- 
fording wide views of snow-capped moun- 
tains and glaciers, to again sweep down to 
the shores of some beautiful lake set among 
encircling mountains. 

In other parts of Montana considerable 
permanent road work is being done. The 
State Highway Commission is constructing 


a road between Livingston and the northern 
gateway to the Yellowstone Park, at Gardi- 
ner, and one from Thompson Falls, on 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River, west 
to the Idaho line, to connect with a road 
project from there to Hope, Idaho, on Lake 
Pend d’Oreille. Most of the Montana road 
work is under the direct supervision of the 
various boards of county commissioners, who 
are making permanent road improvements 
in many of the counties. At Butte the Sil- 
ver Bow Automobile Association has made 
a contract with the commissioners of Silver 
Bow County to construct forty miles of road 
this season, and the work is now under way. 

Across northern Idaho, through Wallace 
and Coeur d’Alene, a road is projected to 
connect with the “Apple Way,” now con- 
structed from the Washington-Idaho State 
line to Spokane. Around this city the Spo- 
kane Good Road Association has been in- 
strumental in securing a large amount of 
road construction of the very best type. Per- 
manency of construction is the aim of this 
association, in material, location, grade, and 
drainage. ‘The first section of Sunset Boule- 
vard, Spokane, is asphalt concrete, i.e., mac- 
adam, oil-bound by the penetration system, 
while the county roads are of less costly but 
permanent type. 

In almost every settled community between 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific the era of 
good roads is dawning. With the stupen- 
dous area of unimproved roads in the North- 
west, the danger is rather that too much 
will be done in a short time than too little, 
that with the eagerness for quick results 
quality will often be sacrificed for mileage, 
that many expenditures will be ineffective 
through incompetence or graft, and that the 
economy of employing expert road engineers 
will be neglected by those who have the ad- 
ministration of the funds. It will take years 
to finish the task, many mistakes will be 
made, and much money wasted; but with the 
agricultural and business interests now thor- 
oughly in earnest, good road associations, 
automobile clubs and civic and commercial 
bodies all striving for the same end, aided 
by advanced road legislation, the work will 
be closely scrutinized, and the old days of 
incompetent road control by boards of county 
commissioners will, in a great measure, no 
longer be possible. 
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PRINCESS JULIANA WITH HER MOTHER, QUEEN WILHELMINA 
» OF HOLLAND 


SOME OF THE WORLD’S COMING 
MONARCHS 


HILE European democracy continues 

its process of relegating to the position 
of spectacular ornaments its crowned heads, 
interest in the personalities of these pictur- 
esque individuals continues to be one of the 
features of the social order of to-day, par- 
ticularly on the Continent. ° The modern 
monarch has come, more and more, to stand 
merely as the symbol of the continuity of 
national life, the emblem of the people’s dis- 
tinctive nationality and sovereignty. Even 
if, in a few scattered instances, he pretends 
to regard himself as ruler by divine right, 
his people no longer look. upon him as such. 
Even the great Hohenzollern, William II, 
has recently publicly insisted that his sole 
object as monarch has been, and will continue 


Aug.—5 


to be, not the glorification of his dynasty, but 
the welfare of the German people. 
«/\s each passes off the human stage, his 
successor, born and reared in a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere than himself, becomes more 
than ever the representative of his people. 
The rising generation of young royalties, if 
a republic in form does not prevent their 
actually reigning, will sit in the chairs of 
constitutional power democratic at heart. 
Most of these little people are interesting 
in themselves. Witness the five boy notables 
whose pictures we reproduce this month on 
the following pages. There is the little Czare- 
vitch Alexis, who will some day—perhaps— 
be Czar of all the Russias. He is nine years 
old, and, despite a nervous affection which 
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ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES 


has caused considerable anxiety to his parents, 
is a sturdy little fellow and very popular. 

















ALFONSO, PRINCE ROYAL OF SPAIN 


He has four sisters, all older than himself. 
Umberto, Prince of Piedmont, and heir ap- 
parent to the Italian throne, is one month 
younger than the Russian heir. He enjoys 
excellent health, and is said to take a good 
deal after his Montenegrin mother. Um- 
berto is the third child of his parents, two 
sisters preceding him, besides which there is 

















LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CZAREVITCH OF 
RUSSIA 


(The first one taken in Cossack costume. The young 
fellow is receiving a rigid and thorough civil and milt- 
tary training in preparation for the time when, as suc- 
cessor to his father, the Czar, he shall become the 
“Little Father” of all Russia) 


a little Princess, now six. Prince Alfonso, 
Prince of the Asturias, who will succeed his 
father as Alfonso XIV, of Spain, has just 
passed his sixth birthday. He has three 
brothers and two sisters, the last one born 
on June 19. The Crown Prince of Norway, 
Prince Olav, is just ten years old. His ambi- 
tion is to be a Viking, like his ancestors. 
Away at the other end of Asia, while the 
Japanese people were uneasy, during late 
May and early June, over the serious illness 
of their Emperor, curious interest was cen- 
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EUDOXIA, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF THE CZAR OF BUL- 


es GARIA — MARY, PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND 
(Said to resemble the Bulgarian type of beauty) 
































HELENE, CROWN PRINCESS OF GREECE 


(An enthusiastic student of ‘the Greek language and 
national institutions) PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF RUMANIA 
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OLAV, WHO WILL SOME DAY BE KING OF NORWAY, WITH 
HIS FATHER, THE PRESENT KING 


tered in the personality of his successor, Prince Hirohito, 
just past his twelfth birthday. Not much is known in the 
West about the character of the little Japanese Crown 
Prince, but he is said to have a more sturdy constitution 
than his delicate father. The illness of his father brought 
out, in the character of the interest and devotion, the ex- 
tent to which the belief in the divinity of the ruler has 
decreased in Japan, making room for the more modern 
Western conception of the Emperor as a human, consti- 
tutional ruler. Little Hirohito will be more of a man and 
less of a god than any of his ancestors. 

The four princesses who were bridesmaids to Princess 
Victoria Luise when she married Prince Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberffind, in May, represent, in their youthful, charm- 
ing selves, three of the great powers of the world and one 
very interesting Balkan country. Grand Duchess Olga, 
the eldest of the daughters of the Russian Czar, is in her 
eighteenth year. She is said to be very intellectual and of 
a rather delicate constitution. Princess Mary, of England, 
whose real name is Victoria Alexandra, was sixteen years 


old on April 25 last. She is a 
third child, having two brothers 
older, and two younger than 
herself. Princess Mary, as she 
is called, is credited with all the 
good qualities of a charming 
English girl. The eldest child 
of the Italian royal pair is a 
girl, Yolanda, now just past her 
twelfth birthday. Like her 
brother, she ‘takes after” her 
Montenegrin mother in a sort 
of stately beauty. The Ruma- 
nian monarchs are childless, but 
the “Heir Designate,” Prince 
Ferdinand, of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, has five children, 
the seccnd of whom, Princess 

















Photograph by the American Press Association, 
New York 
UMBERTO, PRINCE OF PIED- 
MONT, HEIR TO THE ITALIAN 
THRONE 
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Elizabeth, now in her nineteenth year, is al- 
ways known as the Rumanian Princess. The 
only real Heiress Apparent to a throne in 
this group of attractive royal maidens is the 
little Princess Juliana, of the’ Netherlands. 
Her real name is Juliana Louise Emma 
Marie Wilhelmina, and she was born on 
April 30, 1909. She is the object of the 


enthusiastic, almost passionate devotion of the 
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HIROHITO, PRINCE IMPERIAL OF JAPAN 


Dutch people, who see in her and her suc- 
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GRAND DUCHESS OLGA, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF THE 
RUSSIAN CZAR 


Bulgaria, Princess Eudoxia, is in her four- 
teenth year. She resembles the Bulgarian 
type of feminine beauty more than the Hohen- 
zollern type of her parents. Heléne, the 


cession to the throne of her fathers an answer seventeen-year-old Princess of Greece, is 


to the menace of German absorption. 


The eldest daughter of Czar Ferdinand, of institutions 


said to be an enthusiastic student of Greek 
and the ancient Greek tongue. 















































PLAZA IN FRONT OF THE MANILA TOWN HALL (AYUNTAMIENTO), OFTEN CALLED 
“THE PALACE” BY AMERICANS 


WHAT AMERICANS TALK IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
BY MAURICE P. DUNLAP 


: ‘HOLA: amigo.” 


“Komusta kayo.” 

“Porque were you hablaing with ese sefio- 
rita?” 

“She wanted a job as lavandera.” 

“Cuanto ?” 

“Ten cents, conant, a piece, so I told her no 
kerry.” 

“Have you had chow? Well, spera till I 
sign this chit and I'll take a paseo with you.” 

The scene was a Manila restaurant. The 
speakers were two Americans. I had just ar- 
rived in the Philippines, and I wondered what 
manner of language they were talking. Later 
I learned that it was the current tongue, 
bearing the name of “English,” and that the 
Americans had been saying something to this 
effect: 

“Hello, friend.” 

“How are you?” 

“Why were you speaking with that 
woman ?” 

“She wanted a job as laundress.” 

“For how much ?” 
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“Five cents a piece, so I told her I didn’t 
want her.” 

“Have you had lunch? Well, wait till I 
sign this check and I’ll take a walk with you.” 

This conversation is not in the least exag- 
gerated. Anyone in the Philippines will hear 
similar ones wherever Americans are gath- 
ered. He will wonder at first, then he will 
cease to notice, and finally he will talk the 
same lingo and not realize that he is doing so. 

In the above conversation there are eight 
perfectly good Spanish words (hola, amigo, 
porque, ese, senorita, lavandera, cuanto, 
paseo), two expressions incorrectly pro- 
nounced (‘‘no kerry” for “no quiero” and 
“spera” for “espera’”’), a Spanish verb with an 
English ending (habla-ing), the ‘Tagalog 
greeting “komusta kayo,” two words current 
throughout the Far East (chow and chit), 
and one word that exists nowhere but in the 
Philippines (conant). The adjective “co- 
nant” occurs so frequently when money is 
mentioned that the new-comer is not long 
in asking why. Then he learns that conant 
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was originally a man and not an ad- 
jective. Mr. Charles A. Conant is an econ- 
omist who helped to bring about a reform in 
the currency, and his name has passed into 
popular speech as descriptive of the present 
money standard. 

Fifteen years ago the American flag first 
floated over a Malay archipelago in the far 
Pacific. Spanish was the current speech 
among the upper classes there. The common 
people spoke a dozen different dialects—unin- 
telligible one to the other. We came, saw, 
and possessed, and, shortly after the flag, boat- 
loads of teachers arrived with the schoolbooks 
and pedagogy of the West. “The new-comers 
came to teach the Filipinos new things. They 
came to tell them about Shakespeare—and 
Abraham Lincoln; to teach them that manual 
work was not disgraceful; to impart a knowl- 
edge of useful trades, intelligent agriculture 
and rules of health; to show the young men 
that there were honorable careers besides the 
law and the government job; to teach the 
young women to be sensible mothers and good 
housekeepers. The teachers brought Amer- 
ican literature with them. ‘They brought 
American songs, American games, American 
ideas and American ideals—and they brought 
the American manner of speech. 

Meanwhile a reflex action was quietly at 
work. Without realizing it, the new-comers 
were being influenced by the new land and the 
new people. It was not a case of all give. 
New methods of living were enforced on the 
Americans. Their rules of health did not al- 
ways apply. Day after day they were sur- 
rounded by people observing strange customs, 
following a totally different moral code and 
speaking an unfamiliar tongue. Gradually 
the customs became less strange, the moral 
code less different and the tongue less unfa- 
miliar. While endeavoring to establish their 
ways and methods, the Americans uncon- 
sciously were yielding to the ways and meth- 
ods of the country. The atmosphere and sur- 
roundings that originally moulded the Filipino 
people were still omnipresent and powerful. 
Many things of great value in the old order 
had no place in the new. In particular the 
old manner of speech often failed to convey 
the meaning intended. The Americans daily 
encountered things they had no names for. 
They met conditions which could not be aptly 
described in their own tongue. The Filipino 
obligingly furnished the name or expression 
from some one of his vernaculars and it 
passed into the current speech of the Amer- 
ican. Then certain officials, trades, articles 
of clothing and food that had names_ in 




















A FILIPINO LAVANDERA, OR LAUNDRESS 


English would be repeatedly referred to by 
the Filipinos in their own dialect when they 
talked with their teachers. Gradually the 
teachers came to use the same expressions. 
Absolutely new situations arose. Absolutely 
new terms were invented to meet these. And 
so the new manner of speech grew. 

We have been a separate nation from Eng- 
land for over a hundred years and our Amer- 
icans have been in the Philippines only fifteen. 
Yet the language spoken by Americans in 
Manila differs more from United States Eng- 
lish than does the English of London. 

There is now no common tongue through- 
out the Philippines, but some day there will 
be. Americans are rapidly teaching their lan- 
guage to members of the various tribes to sup- 
ply all with one of their greatest needs—a 
common means of communication. But what 
is this new language the Filipino is acquiring, 
and what will be the common tongue that all 
will speak, say, in the year 2000? Surely the 
tongue of the future will be modeled on the 
speech of the Americans in the islands. It 
will be a case of like teacher, like pupil, ex- 
cept that the native will probably greatly in- 
crease the number of native expressions. The 
general result will be a new language. It 
may be called English, but the people of 
Kansas City will scarcely understand it. As 
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our English might be termed ‘American 
English” to distinguish it from the parent 
tongue, so the new Philippine variation may 
be termed ‘Filipino-English.” Now that 
it is still in a formative period and origins of 
words are fresh in the minds of many who 
have watched its birth and development, it is 
interesting to consider this new language. Let 
us see, then, how its picturesque vocabulary 
came into being. 

The first element in forming the new 
tongue was the army. ‘The soldiers were first 
on the field. Naturally they didn’t know a 
word of Spanish or Malay. But they had 
needs, immediate and pressing ones, and they 
found themselves in isolated districts, where 
the only people who could supply their needs 
were Filipinos. Communicate with them 
they must—and they did. Many of the orig- 
inal phrases they coined are now current all 
over the islands. An example is the word 
‘“‘jaw-bone.” It is used thus: 

One wants to buy something at a store 
and hasn’t the money. (This, you see, was 
the chronic state of the soldier’s pocket-book. ) 
So one says “Jaw-bone?” meaning “May I 
have it on credit?” and the shopkeeper, 
whether Filipino, Chinese or American, will 
understand you perfectly. The word orig- 
inated as follows: Most of the necessary 
articles for every-day existence (including 
food) in the Philippines are purchased by the 
natives at little stores called “‘tiendas.’”’ Most 
of these shops have a sign near the door 
which says “soap.” The Filipino is person- 
ally a very cleanly individual, and I presume 
the fact that a store sold soap would induce 
the Filipino to go there and buy. The Span- 
ish word for soap is “jabon,”’ and by that 
name it is known to the natives. A soldier 
desiring food or drink would approach one 
of these shops and see the sign. He would 
enter, and not being able to say anything else 
he would say “jaw-bone” (his pronunciation 
for the Spanish “jabon”). So to the army 
the word “jaw-bone” came to indicate that 
there was a store where supplies could be 
purchased, but to the store-keeper the term 
came to mean “trust.” For as the soldier 
said the word “jaw-bone” he usually took the 
article he wanted—and deferred payment. 
This is the universal use of the word to-day 
in the Philippines. 

The hardly complimentary word “gu-gu” 
used to describe any native is also a soldier 
term. Fortunately its use is not so univer- 
sal as it was at first, but it has still a firm 
hold among certain Americans. ‘‘Dhobie” 
was used in soldier parlance to describe a 
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skin disease—and also a native cigarette. 
To-day every American in the islands knows 
and uses the terms “dhobie itch” and “dhobie 
cigarette.” The majority of them have, alas, 
experienced the former, and have smoked the 
latter. 

“In the bosky” and “in the provinces” 
were originally soldier terms. “Bosque’’ is 
Spanish for “woods.” The terms are some- 
times used interchangeably but the latter 
usually means any place outside Manila, 
while “in the bosky” implies a more or less 
primitive place and is not applied to the 
larger provincial towns. ‘“God’s country,” 
of course, is the United States. ‘That is, 
until one gets back there. ‘Then many de- 
cide that the term is more applicabiz to the 
islands than to the States and long to get 
back to the palm trees. 

“Philippinitis’ refers to a state of mind 
that one acquires if he stays too long in the 
country. It insinuates that one has lapses 
of memory and has lost interest in current 
events. It seems to be produced by the end- 
less round of languorous summer days. One 
evening I went to the opera in Manila, met 
a friend there and had a long talk with him. 
We took a walk out-of-doors during an in- 
termission and discussed the show. ‘The 
next morning he met me and said, “You 
should have gone to the opera last night!” 
That man had Philippinitis. The condition 
is very general, so the word is very generally 
used. Everyone has lapses of memory in 
that languid climate. Fer some time I was 
unable to remember the name of the street 
I had lived on for a year before going to 
the islands. A business man summons his 
office-boy and when the boy stands before 
his desk he forgets why he called him. One 
cannot remember whether an event took place 
six months, a year or two years ago. All 
these are symptoms of what everyone in: the 
islands calls “Philippinitis.” 

A very picturesque phrase which de- 
scribes a state of being a shade worse than 
“Philippinitis” is “He has missed too many 
boats.” This means that the person men- 
tioned has stayed so long in the islands that 
his ability is impaired. It also often implies 
that he has become too adaptable in regard 
to native manners and morals. I have. seen 
extreme cases of men who didn’t care wheth- 
er they wore socks or not; some who wore 
their shirts outside of their trousers as the 
Filipinos do; others who played the cock- 
pit, trained their fighting birds, lived in native 
style and chattered the native dialect like a 
Filipino. These usually also lived with na- 
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NATIVE CARRYING A LOAD OF RICE IN A CARABAO CART 


tive women. They had all “missed too many 
boats.” An American who lives with a 
Filipino woman is a “squaw man.” If he is 
married to her, she is his “esposa” (wife), 
if not, she is his ‘“querida’ (darling). 
“Querida” is a term much more current 
than “esposa.” “Bino” (corruption of Span- 
ish “vino”) is the native wine which the 
Filipinos use in moderation but which is 
deadly in its effects on many of the unfor- 
tunate Americans “who have missed too many 
boats.” 

Other terms which were first used by the 
army but which are now current speech with 
all Americans in the archipelago are cor- 
ruptions of certain Spanish verbs. The 
commonest form of the verb is usually taken 
as a basis and construed on the English 
model. ‘There is no inflection of persons and 
genders. 

A story which is current in Manila illus- 
trates the free-and-easy—if not always cor- 
rect—manner in which the colonial Ameri- 
can uses the Spanish verb: "Two American 
ladies were riding in a carriage. One of 
them called to the driver, saying “Swallow! 
Swallow!” The driver continued peacefully 
on his way and the lady was much disturbed. 
“Why doesn’t he swallow?” she asked her 


companion, meaning “Why doesn’t he stop ?” 


“Oh,” said her friend, “you don’t mean 
‘swallow’ but ‘sparrow,’ ”’ and addressing the 
driver she said “Sparrow!” He stopped at 
once and the friend was triumphant. ‘“Spar- 
row” was enough like “espera” (Spanish for 
“wait”) to be intelligible while “swallow” 
was not. 

Baby-talk is a highly developed language 
compared to the jargon American house- 
wives talk to their Filipino houseboys. But 
it usually conveys the meaning when ac- 
companied by expressive gestures. At best, 
however, the performance of the command 
speaks well for native intuition. 

Spanish construction of English words is 
another twist that our poor language gets 
in the Philippines. “No got” in the islands 
is the most commonly used expression for 
“T haven’t any.” Similarly “no can do” 
means “I can’t” and “no want” means “I 
don’t want it.” Not only between Ameri- 
can and Filipino but among Americans them- 
selves, this twisted construction has largely 
supplanted the legitimate one. ; 

With the soldier, anything that belonged 
peculiarly to the Philippines was described 
as “bamboo.” Now all colonials use the 
term. The “bamboo fleet” is the one as- 
signed to Philippine waters and the “bamboo 
government” is the Philippine civil govern- 
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ment in distinction from the U. S. military. 

Among other “‘soldierisms” (if I may be 
permitted. this contribution to the new lan- 
guage) were certain pure Malay words. 
The list is continually growing and now 
there are dozens of Tagalog and Moro ex- 
pressions in constant use among the Ameri- 
cans. For example there are the Tagalog 
words “baguio” meaning “storm,” “carabao” 
meaning an animal, “palay” meaning “‘rice,” 
and “tao” meaning “man.” Moro terms in 
common use are “amok” meaning ‘‘wild,” 


“dato” meaning “chief,” “kris” meaning a 
wavy-edged knife and “sarong” meaning a 
garment. 


Travel to and from the Far East throws 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Americans together in many of the Chinese 
and Japanese ports. Many of these nation- 
alities settle in these ports and they have 
evolved a peculiar pigeon English in their 
dealings with the natives. Manila is two 
days from the China coast but certain 
phrases whose use is peculiar in China have 
entered the Filipino-English of Americans in 
the Philippines. Here are a few examples: 

“Boy,” used to mean any male servant, 
aged sixteen or sixty; “coolie,” used to mean 
any laborer; “go-down,” used to mean a 
store-house; “‘look-see,” used to mean look; 
“top-side,” used to mean “up high.” ‘““Top- 
side” is the name of the residence of Gover- 
nor General Forbes, which is high among the 
Baguio hills. 

- The “chit system” needs special explana- 
tion. Throughout the Far East the prac- 
tice prevails of not paving for an article upon 


purchase. Where the soldier asks for “jaw- 
bone,” the civilian usually asks to sign a 
“chit.” In a restaurant you sign the check 
the waiter brings you instead of paying. You 
buy cigars the same way, and drinks as well. 
All the clubs use the system and so do the 
stores. At the end of each month the chits 
are sorted and a boy is sent out to collect 
their value. ‘The boy’s job is not a pleasant 
one for the tropics do not improve the Anglo- 
Saxon temper and there are always more 
chits than the signer thinks he has signed. 
Of course, large numbers of the chits are 
not collectable but the merchants keep their 
eyes open and watch out-going passenger 
lists and people have been taken off steamers 
because of unpaid chits. Prices are also 
made higher to offset possible loss and people 
buy more freely when they are not counting 
the coin as they spend it. Doubtful chits are 
sometimes sold at reduced rates to speculators. 
It is generally cried down as a bad system 
leading to extravagance—but it still continues. 

One word from China that has supplanted 
its equivalents almost completely through- 
out the East is “chow.” This is true even 
in the Hawaiian Islands. ‘Chow’ is noun, 
verb and adjective. It means a meal (any 
meal) and “to eat” and chow time means 
“eating time.” No one hears either the 
Spanish or English words for breakfast, din- 
ner and supper in Manila. ‘They are all 
“chow.” ‘Tiffin is occasionally heard for the 
noon meal and so is tea. The use of these 
words is due to the English, many of whom 
were established in Manila long before 
American occupation.- With the Americans 
“tea” means any- 











thing to eat at 
about four or five 
o'clock. It may 
be ice-cream and 
a mango that will 
serve as_ refresh- 
ment when one 
asks a young 
lady to have “tea 
at Clarke’s.’’ 
Clarke’s is Ma- 
nila’s famous res- 
taurant. The Fili- 
pinos at that hour 
serve “merienda.” 
“Merienda”  con- 
sists of very thick 
chocolate and lit- 
tle cakes. Mean- 
while the English- 








“BANCA,” WITH OUTRIGGERS, IN A MANILA CANAL 
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tea. In Manila there are — 


dozens of Englishmen 
(whom the soldiers long ago 
dubbed ‘“‘lime-juicers”) and 
they are accustomed to stop 
all work at four o’clock and 
have tea brought to them at 
their desks. 

From Japan another as- 
sortment of words has come 
to our archipelago. A nurse 
in the Philippines is always 
called an “amah” by her 
American mistress. Any 
dressing gown is a “ki- 
mona’ and any seltzer water 
is “tansan” among the Ameri- 














can denizens of the islands. 

Whoever has come to the 
Philippines naturally has 
made something of a sea trip. Sea terms 
have always played an important part in 
the picturesque speech there. ‘The very first 
Spaniards to arrive were sailors and so 
the first Spanish spoken had a decidedly 
nautical flavor. The Spanish words now 
current for getting in and out of a car- 
riage mean “to embark” and “to disembark.” 
Other sailor expressions are good Spanish in 
Manila when they would not be used in 
Madrid. Still others originating in the East 
Indies have made their way back to the home- 
land. Spanish dictionaries give to the word 
“casco,” among other meanings, ‘“‘a boat pecu- 
liar to the Philippines,” and to “banca,” “‘a 
Philippine canoe.” These words are now as 
firmly established with American residents as 
they were with the Spaniards. So are “sam- 
pan,” “lorcha,” and “prao” used to describe 
other types of boats, the first two coming 
from China and the third from Portugal. 

In the early days Spain maintained connec- 
tions with her eastern isles by way of Mexico. 
The arrival of the yearly boat from Mexico 
containing its cargo: and passengers from 
Spain was a great event. So also was the 
sailing of the galleon. So we find Mexico 
and Manila sharing mutual interests. Mexi- 
can silver was used to pay the Spanish officials 
of Manila. Along about 1750 were Manila’s 
palmiest days. She was then the great port 
of trade between the Occident and the Far 
East. Through this channel the silver from 
Mexico was spread through all the eastern 
countries and the word “Mexican” (some- 
times abbreviated to ““Mex’’) came into gen- 
eral use to describe a particular money stand- 
ard. In Japan Anglo-Saxons speak of the 
Japanese coinage as ‘““Mex.’”’ In Shanghai or 


MESTIZA (GIRL OF MIXED BLOOD) EMBROIDERING 


(She wears the native waist made of pineapple cloth) 


in Hongkong the Chinese currency goes by 
the name of “Mex.” Actual Mexican dol- 
lars are still commonly met in China. I ob- 
tained one in Canton all pounded out of 
shape by the stamps of Chinese merchants. 
In Manila the term “Mex” is general but 
the word “conant” of which I have spoken 
bids fair to outrival it. Mexico is also re- 
sponsible for the word “camote’’ which is 
used in the Philippines to mean sweet po- 
tato. The Spaniards frequently introduced 
fruit and vegetables from one country into 
the other. 

Derivations that seem self-evident are 
sometimes deceptive. One word that orig- 
inally came from Mexico is thought by many 
Americans to have been introduced by us. 
Before the American occupation the Filipinos 
all wore their shirts outside their trousers. 
Coats such as Americans wear there to-day 
were worn only by the ruling classes. “To- 
day practically all the youth of Manila wear 
the same neat white coat that is used by for- 
eigners and Americans. It is known as the 
“Americana.” So you will hear good people 
explain, “You see the Filipinos call their 
coats ‘americanas’ because before we came 
they never were allowed to wear them.” 
The deduction has been a mistaken one. The 
coat was called an “americana” long before 
the United States made her début as a col- 
onizing power. Spaniards from Mexico first 
wore those coats and Mexico being ‘“Amer- 
ica” to the Filipinos they indicated the coat’s 
origin by its name. “Americana” may now 
be found in any Spanish dictionary as the 
name of a coat. 

The inroads of Spanish are so great on 
this “Filipino-English” that Americans use 
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that a treatise would be necessary to cover 
the ground. Certain complete phrases are 
employed by our colonials and if you go into 
a club or hotel some night where a lively 
party of them is gathered you may hear a 
gay chorus something like this: 


“Me gustan todas, me gustan todas, 
“En general 
“Pero las morenas, pero las morenas, 


“Me gustan MAS!” 


This is quite good Spanish and means: 


“I like all the ladies, I like all the ladies 
“In general— 

“But the brown ladies, but the brown ladies, 
“T like them BEST!” 


It expresses the sentiment of many Ameri- 
cans, too. 

When our people first arrived in those 
Malay islands, they knew about half a dozen 
words that were good Spanish as well as 
good English and were already current. Such 
were “banana,’ “mosquito,” “siesta” and 
“senorita.” And they became hard-worked 
words within a very short time. ‘There were 
also other expressions known in these United 
States that were intelligible in the new coun- 
try. Such were “monte” (the card game), 
“pickanniny,” “sabe” and “vamos.” 

Then followed the attempt to form un- 
known words by adding ‘“‘o” or “a” to the 
English equivalent, because this was found 
to be sometimes surprisingly effective. The 


soldier found that “‘barbero” meant “barber,” 


“chearro” meant “cigar,” “danza” meant 
“dance,” ‘musica’ meant “music” and 
“policia” meant “police.” The teacher found 
that “pupilo” meant “pupil,” “mapa” meant 
“map” and “historia” meant “history.” The 
housewife found that ‘“‘fruta’’ meant “fruit,” 
“lista” meant “list,” “planta” meant “plant” 
and “plato” meant “plate.” Of course, this 
did not always work and to-day when an 
American gets into lingual difficulties he is 
likely to attach “o’s” and “a’s” to every- 
thing with disastrous results. There was a 
new arrival at one hotel who wanted some 
soap when washing his hands for dinner. So 
he asked the boy for “soap-a.” ‘The boy 
went to the dining-room and brought back 
his soup which had been waiting at his place. 
“Sopa” means “soup” and not “soap” in 
Spanish. As we have seen, the real word 
for “soap” (in Castile) is “jabon” which the 
soldiers made into “jaw-bone.” 

There are several hundred Spanish words 
that are in general use among Americans in 
the Philippines. Some of them have com- 
pletely supplanted their English equivalents. 
While most of them are pronounced in a 
truly American fashion that would not be 
tolerated by the Spanish Academy, they are 
generally used with the correct meaning. 
Certain Spanish words, on the other hand, 
that are also good English are practically 
never heard among Americans in the islands. 
Such are “duena,” “guerrilla,” “mantilla,” 
and “toreador.” 
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THE CHARACTERS OF CHAUCER (ON WHITE HORSE)AND THE KNIGHT'S SON (ON DARK 


APPEARED ON TE 
WHEN 


zIR FAMOUS PILGRIMAGE 


THE FORMER WAS THE POET 


HORSE) AS THEY 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, ON THE “PILGRIM'S way,” 
JREATE 


TO THE COURT OF KING RICHARD 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND REVIVED 


EDIEVAL England, as seen through 

the eyes of Chaucer, was revived in 
the last week of May, when Colley Hill, 
in Reigate, near Canterbury, was dedicated 
to the English public “as an open space in 
perpetuity.” Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, ex- 
Viceroy of India, made the dedication speech. 
Then one of the Canterbury pilgrimages that 


PILGRIMS IN 
PASSED ALONG 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME 
THE “PILGRIM’S WAY” 


AS THEY 
FROM LONDON, TO THE SHRINE OF ST. THOMAS A BECKET AT 


so frequently crossed the Colley Hill half 
a thousand years ago and more was repeated. 

The Pilgrim’s Way is the oldest road in 
England. In its ambling rustic journey 
from Winchester to Canterbury it crosses 
the summit of Colley Hill. It was a sunny 
world, fair and full of adventure, that 
Chaucer described, and there were probably 


APPEARED IN THE RECENT PAGEANT THAT 


CANTERBURY 
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turned out to witness the 
pageant. After the pilgrim- 
age, pilgrims and spectators, 
friar and. clown, lord and 
peasant, merchant richly 
dressed and beggar in tat- 
tered clothes, all gathered 
on the horse race course be- 
low and engaged in a series 
of real old English sports. 

Probably there does not 
exist in English literature, 
within the compass of a sin- 
gle work, a picture of con- 
temporary society as ac- 
curate and delightful as 
Chaucer’s picture of Merrie 
England in the “Canter- 
bury Tales.” The men 
and women of every degree 
that Chaucer brings  to- 
gether at the Tabard Inn, 
from the knight to the cook, 








A GROUP OF KNIGHTS WITH ARMS AND ARMOR LIKE THOSE OF THE 
MEN WHO SLEW THOMAS A BECKET IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


very few fairer portions of it than the val- 


each one to tell stories on 
the way to Canterbury and 
return, were real English 
men and women of the 
time, not merely literary characters. The 


ley at the foot of Colley Hill. Along this old poet lived to carry out only a part of his 
Pilgrim’s Way the palmers marched their plan. His Tales were intended to repro- 
ambling, deliberate course to do homage at duce not only the types of the folk of Merrie 


the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 


England, but of the literary forms of the 


Colley Hill is one of the survivals of the day, the romance of chivalry, the legend and 
days before the English countryside was cut the fable, all to be worked out in harmony 


up by roads and hedges, and. 





built over by houses. ‘The 
National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest, in its 
desire to preserve these bits 
of the national heritage of 
England and to provide an 
outlet for the jaded, toil- 
weary population of Lon- 
don’s crowded streets, set- 
tled on this region as one 
place where they might for- 
ever preserve a_ historic 
memory of the English 
people and as “a new lung 
for London.” 

In this reproduction of 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage 
of Chaucer there were six- 
teen companies of pilgrims 
in their ancient and beauti- 
ful dresses, reproducing 
vividly the color and gaiety 
of life in Chaucer’s time. 














The whole countryside 


“A Good Wif was ther of biside Bathe” 
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“A companye 


Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde.” 


with the characters he sketches in his pro- 
logue. It was of this prologue that Dryden 
wrote this famous passage: 


’Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that here is God’s plenty. We have our fore- 
fathers and great-granddames all before us, as 
they were in Chaucer’s day; their general charac- 
ters are still remaining in mankind, and even in 
England, though they are called by other names 


than those of monks, and friars, and canons, and 
lady abbesses, and nuns; for mankind is ever the 
same, and nothing lost out of nature, though every- 
thing is altered. 


This England of Chaucer it was that was 
revived in the pilgrimage that, on May 31 
last, wended its way over Colley Hill to the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket. 

















“A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie.” 
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MAKING A VALUATION OF OUR 
RAILWAYS 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


OW far we have traveled in the last 
few years toward establishing the Gov- 
ernment’s authority over property used for 
public purposes is indicated by the passage, 
in the closing days of the last Congress, of 
the measure providing for a valuation of the 
railroads. So recently as 1906 this proposal 
was offered by Senator LaFollette as an 
amendment to the Dolliver-Hepburn bill, and 
was rejected by an overwhelming majority in 
the Senate. This year it roused no real oppo- 
sition, passed without the fact being more 
than casually noted, and became law with 
no evidence that either the railroads or the 
public were concerned, much less agitated, 
about it. 

Yet the task which this legislation imposes 
is easily the most gigantic of its kind that any 
government authority has ever undertaken. 
Compared to it, the inventory—classification 
and valuation—of the public domain, which 
has been in progress for several years, is as 
child’s play. A number of States have made 
valuations of their railroads, but in no case 
has such a task been undertaken with such 
purpose of detail and scope as is prescribed 
for the forthcoming appraisal. 

The magnitude of the work is suggested by 
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the statement that there are, by latest avail- 
able statistics, 509,000 miles of railway in 
the world, of which 234,000 or about 46 per 
cent. was credited to the United States. Sev- 
eral countries have made very extensive in- 
quiries of this sort, preliminary to the 
Government purchase of their railways from 
private corporations; but none could compare 
with the task now to be assumed here, for the 
excellent reason that no other country has 
even one-sixth as much mileage as the United 
States. Moreover, even in the same country 
very different methods have been pursued to 
determine, for purposes of buying them, the 
valuations to be placed on different systems of 
road. Consequently, while the experience of 
our own States and of foreign countries will 
be studied with profit by the executives of 
this huge undertaking, there is neither prece- 
dent nor model for them. 

While this new statute has commonly been 
referred to as directing a valuation of rail- 
ways, it in fact requires much more. It 
orders a valuation of property of all common 
carriers subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce; and this includes telegraph, telephone, 
express. car-service lines, pipe lines, ferries, 
and various steamship lines: the one qualifi- 
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cation being that interstate commerce is 
served by them. 


FACTS TO BE OBTAINED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


But the requirements are still vastly 
broader than even this suggests. ‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which is given 
general charge of the operation, is instructed 
not merely to make valuations. It is also to 
prepare a history of every property from its 
beginnings. That does not mean a history of 
the property as now organized; it does not 
mean a story of the corporation now holding 
a given railroad or telegraph system; it spe- 
cifically includes also the history of underly- 
ing and preceding corporations that have 
handled the same property, from the very 
beginnings. In short, the demand is for a 
complete history of every property from its 
beginnings down to date; and this history 
must be detailed, itemized, specific. ‘This 
is regarded by many as the most sweeping 
provision of the new law. The commission 
is given wide latitude and ample powers to 
decide what it wants and then to get it. 

It is not improbable that the requirements 
outlined above will prove an even greater 
task than the mere valuation of the proper- 
ties. A complete fiscal history from the 
beginning of every property means a_his- 
tory of every railroad company that ever 
built or operated any property in the coun- 
try. It is a work of Hercules. Much of it 
will be found impossible because records in 
many cases have been destroyed. In others, 
they are scattered, cobwebbed, dimmed by 
age, and must be dug out of court files, 
musty vaults and like uninviting repositories. 
An incident to this search is certain to be a 
great shaking up of dry bones among the 
carelessly preserved official records of coun- 
ties, States, and cities. 

A synopsis of the legislation will give the 
only adequate impression of the work now 
beginning. The commission “shall investi- 
gate, ascertain and report the value of all 
property owned or used by every common 
carrier subject to this act.” It is authorized 
to organize its force, hire experts, administer 
oaths, take testimony, etc. It is given access 
to books, papers, records, etc., and rigor- 
ous penalties are imposed against recalci- 
trancy. 

Each piece of property is to be listed and 
used. This means a literal count of ties, 
rails, coupling pins, locomotives, cars, build- 
ings, parcels of real estate, and so on. Con- 
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cerning each piece of property, there shall be 
reported its original cost, cost of production 
now, cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
and an analysis of the methods by which these 
several costs are determined, and the reason 
for their differences, if any. “Other elements 
of value” are to be determined and reported 
separately. ‘This means that franchise val- 
ues, if any, going concern values, and like 
“intangible elements” are to be carefully 
separated from the physical elements. ‘The 
law does not indicate any policy toward these 
intangible factors. There is no intimation as 
to what weight or significance shall attach to 
them in making up finally the grand total. 
For that matter, the law does not say what 
use is to be made of the valuation as a whole. 
It carefully refrains from anything of the 
sort. ‘That is a question for the future, the 
legislative policy of the nation, and the courts 
to answer. 

The original cost of all lands, right of way 
and terminals, and the present value of same, 
are to be reported. Likewise, all gifts of 
moneys, subsidies, realty, land grants from 
Government, States or cities, are to be listed, 
their present value is to be set down, and, in 
the case of land grants, etc., there shall be a 
report showing just what compensation was 
received for any parts that may have been 
disposed of. All property held “for purposes 
other than those of a common carrier” is to 
be reported separately. The amount and 
value of any concession and allowance made 
by any carrier to the federal or any other 
government is also to be reported. ‘This, for 
instance, would cover the case of the Illinois 
Central’s contract to pay 7 per cent. of its 
gross earnings in Illinois to that State. 


‘ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘“ VALUATION ” ? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given full discretion as to procedure, meth- 
ods, form of report and elements of value. 
In reporting, it shall present a statement of 
the property of each carrier as a whole, and 
separately its property in each State. The 
corporations are required to codperate in 
every possible way. 

After this valuation is completed the com- 
mission must keep account of all extensions, 
improvements, depreciation, etc., and peri- 
odically revise its findings with reference to 
these developments. These valuations, both 
original and corrected, shall be called tenta- 
tive valuations. 

When the tentative valuation of a carrier 
is completed, it must be notified to the At- 
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torney-General of the United States, the 
Governors of States in which any of the prop- 
erty is, the carrier, and any other parties the 
commission may determine. If none of these 
protests, after thirty days it becomes a final 
valuation. In case of protest, there shall be 
hearings, and the valuation may be corrected 
if sufficient showing is made. ‘“‘All final val- 
uations,” says the act, “shall be published and 
shall be prima facie evidence of the value of 
the property” in all proceedings under the 
Interstate Commerce act, and in judicial pro- 
ceedings to enforce or enjoin orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Right here comes a qualification which il- 
lustrates how carefully this valuation meas- 
ure has been drawn, with the view to avoid- 
ing possibility that the courts may undo the 
work. It is provided that if on a trial evi- 
dence shall be introduced substantially chang- 
ing this valuation, the court, before entering 
final judgment, shall submit this evidence to 
the commission, and suspend proceedings till 
the commission can consider this evidence, 
and, if it deems proper, revise its order. 
Thereafter, in case the commission does 
modify its order, judgment shall be ren- 
dered on the order as modified; if the com- 
mission declines to change its order, judg- 


ment shall then be rendered on the original - 


order. 

The law requires that the valuation shall 
be prima facie evidence of the property’s 
value in all proceedings. But it carefully 
refrains from an attempt to say what use 
shall be made, by the Interstate Commission 
or the courts, of that valuation. It skilfully 
points out a way to force the contending 
interests to an issue on the actual value, 
through the plan of protests, reéxamination, 
and revision; but nowhere does it even 
vaguely suggest what weight or significance 
shall attach to this value. It does not say 
that rates shall be fixed with the purpose of 
permitting the carrier to earn a return on 
the ascertained value. It does not assume to 
limit earnings to a “reasonable return’ on 
the actual value as finally determined. It 
says not a word about establishing any rela- 
tionship between actual value and capitaliza- 
tion, or capitalized earnings, or anything of 
that sort. The commission has authority to 
ascertain and report on these things, if it 
chooses. But the law is extremely careful 
not to attempt to prescribe the uses that shall 
be made of this valuation; and it is no secret 
that the framers of the measure were looking 
a very long way ahead when they wrote the 
bill in this form. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE LEFT TO THE COURTS 


Nobody knows, to-day, what the Supreme 
Court would do if a valuation, thus made, or 
made in any other manner, were prescribed 
as the basis for making rates and regulations. 
The court might refuse flatly to accept it. It 
might discover a vast reservoir of additional 
values in franchise rights, going business, es- 
tablished good will, and the like. The law 
says not a word about these. It is so framed 
—and in this regard it is exceeding canny— 
that the question will at length be put up to 
the courts to decide whether they want these 
elements taken into account, and whether 
they will in any case let value be made a basis 
for rates. When the specific case at last 
comes up, the court, instead of holding that 
the whole valuation is worthless and incom- 
plete, is required to send the matter back to 
the commission for reconsideration, and, if it 
be deemed necessary, revision! Thus the 
commission is given every possible chance to 
know all possible objections, to correct errors 
and to perfect its valuation in the minutest 
detail before it must even submit to the court 
the question of whether it will attach any 
weight to any valuation, and what that 
weight shall be. 


PROBABLE COST OF THE WORK 


It will take several years to make the valu- 
ation, and probably several more of sparring 
in the courts to decide what relation the 
valuation shall bear to questions of adminis- 
tration. One member of the Interstate 
Commission gave as his judgment that it 
would cost nearer to $20,000,000 than to 
$10,000,000, and nearer to ten years than to 
five; and then he added that he considered 
his guess precisely as good as any other man’s, 
and no better. Another commissioner be- 
lieved that the historical work imposed by 
the legislation would cost more money and 
time than the actual property inventory. He 
pointed out that a properly organized board 
in charge of the work would lay down 
a set of general rules as to valuations, de- 
preciation, methods of computation and es- 
timation, etc., which would standardize the 
appraisal work; but the historical investt- 
gation would present a different problem 
for every property; to be handled inde- 
pendently. 

The present appropriation for beginning 
the work is only $100,000. The commission 
is directed to begin the work within sixty 
days from the passage of the act, March 1. 
The first thing is to determine whether a 
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board or an individual chief of the valua- 
tion bureau shall have supreme charge, un- 
der the commission. It is understood very 
definitely that all detail business will be 
pushed over to some such authority. ‘The 
Interstate Commission will determine a gen- 
eral program within the requirements of 
the law, formulate rules and instructions, 
and then permit its subordinates to do the 
work. 

A great organization of engineers, econo- 
mists, property experts, accountants, real- 
estate specialists, and field men of all classes, 
must be formed. It is expected that for sev- 
eral years, while the work is in full swing, 
the force employed: by this one bureau will 
number from 50 to 100 per cent. as many as 
all the other attachés of the commission; and 
the commission has expanded till it is one of 
the big and highly important bureaus of the 
Government. In addition to the cost which 
the Government must bear, the expense to 
the railroads will very possibly add as much 
more, in meeting the requirement that they 
cooperate with the commission in every way 
it shall demand. 

In its repeated requests for the passage of 
such an act, the commission has been as canny 
in generalizing about the uses of a valuatior 
as the law now written in the federal stat- 
utes is on the same point. It has pointed 
out how manifest it must be that an adminis- 
trative authority, charged with making regu- 
lations and even the actual rates for carriers, 
should have accurate knowledge of the values 
of the great properties over which its power 
extends. It has never said it wanted to base 
rates on the valuation as ascertained ; nor has 
it indicated what sort of a valuation it 
wanted. 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 


Right here comes the question which will 
finally, in the opinion of transportation ex- 
perts, be brought to issue by the valuation. 
On what valuation shall a railroad earn re- 
turns? In the city of Spokane, it has been 
shown, a great parcel of land was donated to 
a transcontinental road many years ago; 
half of it by the city, the rest by the town. 
That land was listed by representatives of 
the railroad as having a present value— 
this was in a court proceeding involving a 
reduction of fates, several years ago—of 
$7,000,000. 

Terminal properties in important centers 
were generally acquired at very low prices 
compared to their present values. 
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Shall the railroads now owning property 
of this kind, whose value has been increasing 
with the development of the community, cap- 
italize these increased values and then make 
rates to earn returns on them? ‘That is the 
question, away off in the future, which every 
economist sees directly raised by the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to value the railroads. 
It is at this point that the chief potential 
effect of the valuation on rates will be felt. 
What will the courts say about it? What 
will be the public policy of the country? 
These are the big finalities which the experts 
say are likely not-to be settled till years have 
elapsed after the completion of the valuation 
itself. ‘The question, of course, is in effect 
the same that presents itself in connection 
with the increment in all land values. In 
England and Germany they are discussing it 
as related to the great landed estates. In this 
country our great quasi-public service prop- 
erties seem: more likely first to focus atten- 
tion upon it. 


EFFECT ON CAPITALIZATION 


It is probable that the valuation will have. 
a direct effect on methods of issuing capitali- 
zation long before it will be felt as a tangible 
influence on railroad and other public-service 
rates. The relation of valuation to capitali- 
zation is at least more apparent to the lay 
mind, and the working out of regulatory 
processes properly to establish that relation 
is a far simpler process. We have already 
had an investigation of this capitalization 
question by a congressional commission, and 
a report which served to strengthen the gen- 
eral conviction that a valuation would be 
useful. 

The statistical authorities of the Interstate 
Commission frankly admit their dissatisfac- 
tion with their own figures on railroad capi- 
talization. As of June 30, 1910, they found 
a total par value of railway securities, includ- 
ing those assigned to “other properties,” of 
$18,417,132,238. Deducting railway securi- 
ties owned by railway corporations, etc., 
amounting to $4,041,602,490, the net par 
value of railway securities in the hands of 
the public was fixed at $14,375,529,748. 
Averaged over the country’s mileage, this 
placed the per mile capitalization at $63,- 
944. Incompleteness of information, espe- 
cially as to deductions, makes the statistician 
unwilling to invite much confidence in this 
figure. 

Those who, in the commission’s behalf, 
have studied capitalization and values most 
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closely believe that the completed valuation 
will show the railroads east of the Buftalo- 
Pittsburgh line and north of the Potomac, to 
be capitalized below their value; those from 
this line to the Mississippi to be capitalized at 
just about their value; and those outside of 
these lines—West and South—to be capital- 
ized above their value... 


CAN THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW BE 
MET? 


Without exception, so far as a rather thor- 
ough inquiry has developed, the men charged 
with the administration of the valuation law 
are highly pleased with it. They believe its 
grant of large powers and wide discretion 
will make the great task as simple as it could 
possibly be, while the extreme care which has 
been taken to avoid laying down any rules 
for the application of the valuation in con- 
nection with administrative work is thor- 
oughly wise. It has been, from the begin- 
ning, the commission’s opinion that wisdom 
dictated, first, the making of a valuation; 
second, an effort to get all parties in interest, 
so far as possible, to indicate their satisfac- 
tion with it; and only after all this, that the 
public policy and administrative methods be 
determined by which the valuation should be 
employed by the regulatory instrumentalities 
of the Government. For the achievement of 
these purposes the law is looked upon as well- 
nigh beyond criticism. 

Far from being staggered at prospect of 
the huge performance required by this law, 
as it has been widely represented, the Inter- 
state Commission is grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to do what it believes a monumental 
work. It has at no time indulged misappre- 
hension as to the character, extent, or difh- 
culty of the task, and therefore is in nowise 
overpowered on confronting it. 


ORGANIZING THE WORK: PERSONNEL 


Although the actual appraisal work has 
not begun, the beginnings of an organization 
tor it have been effected. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has placed Commis- 
sioner Charles A. Prouty in general charge 
of the work, and has selected an Engineer- 
ing Board of five members. Later, it is 
expected, an Advisory Board, probably of 
three, will be named, on which the eco- 
nomic authorities, as distinguished from the 
merely technical and engineering, will be 
represented. 

The Engineering Board includes: 
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R. A. Thompson, who handled the engi- 
neering work of valuing the Texas roads, 
and was thence called to California to per- 
form a like task for that State. He was en- 
gaged in this when drafted for the national 
work. 

Edwin F. Wendt, of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Railway Engineering Association 
and late engineer of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie road. 

W. D. Pence, chief engineer of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission and pro- 
fessor of railway engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Howard M. Jones, of Nashville, a con- 
sulting bridge engineer and expert. 

J. S. Worley, of Kansas City, consulting 
engineer in railway matters. 

Soon after this board had been designated, 
it held conferences with a committee of rail- 
way presidents, eighteen in number, who 
represented, it was stated, from 85 to 90 per 
cent. of the mileage of the country. The 
object of this organization by the railroad 
men was to establish the extensive codperation 
between the railroads and the valuation au- 
thorities, which is necessary both to further 
the work and to keep its expense as small 
as possible. President Rae, of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, headed this committee. 


SHALL THE PUBLIC BE REPRESENTED? 


At the conferences between the Engineer- 
ing Board and the Presidents’ committee, the 
first suggestion of serious differences over 
the method of appraisal was heard. It came, 
too, from outside the conference. A group 
of members of Middle Western State rail- 
way and public-service commissions appeared, 
to insist that there ought to be some repre- 
sentation of the public interest to take part in 
these discussions and in handling the work. 
Their argument was that the Government 
officials in charge of the appraisal will occupy 
a position not unlike that of judges. ‘Their 
object is to reach a right conclusion. In doing 
this they will consider all the facts laid be- 
fore them by their agents in the field, their 
real-estate experts, etc., and on the other side 
will weigh the claims brought forward on 
behalf of the railroads. Thus there will be 
counsel and expert testimony in plenty for 
the railroad side; there will be the Engineer- 
ing Board and perhaps the Advisory Board, 
acting in a quasi-judicial capacity; but there 
is no provision for anybody, as counsel; ad- 
vocate, and expert, taking specifically the 
cause of the public interest. 
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The Western commissioners, representing 
the commissions of eight States, declared the 
belief that this was unfair. ‘They foresaw 
that the railroads, being at all times repre- 
sented, in close touch and constant confer- 
ence with the appraising authorities, actuated 
by persistent purpose to press their own view 
most effectively, would inevitably have a 
great influence unless there was provision of 
counsel for the other side—the public’s side. 
They urged that this was of the largest im- 
portance, both nationally and to the State 
regulation authorities, because the national 
valuation is certain extensively to influence 
the State regulatory functions. 

As a result of their insistence these State 
officials were permitted to be represented by 
one of their number, in the first conference 
between the Engineering Board and the engi- 
neering officials of the railroads. ‘This repre- 
sentative, however, was present by courtesy, 
with no official standing, no rights or powers, 
and a status that did not at all satisfy the 
State authorities. President Wilson and 
various influential men in Congress who 
have been active in behalf of the valuation 
legislation were appealed to. ‘They listened 
with a good deal of appreciation, and when 
the Western officials left Washington it was 
with the expectation that steps would shortly 
be taken to recognize their requests. In what 
form this will be done is a detail to be worked 
out. ‘Those who are most impressed with 
the need for such public coynsel and ex- 
perts believe that the President himself 
should name the men to serve in this capacity. 
This would give them an independent status 
when they come, later on, to take part in 
long and doubtless very sharp arguments be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to many matters ‘of policy and fact. If 
they were appointed by the commission, they 
would with difficulty bring themselves to dis- 
agree sharply with it, or with its Engineering 
Board. They would necessarily represent 
rather the commission than the outside pub- 
lic; and the thing demanded is a thoroughly 
independent representation, before the Engi- 
neering Board and the commission, of the 
public, in exactly the same way—partisan, if 
need be—that the railroads will be repre- 
sented by their presidents and engineering 
officers. 

Over this question of public counsel there 
will be a sharp issue unless all sides are able 
to agree without bringing it into controversy. 
An amendment to the_law is already under 
consideration to meet this demand. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE RULES TO GOVERN 


Strict civil-service regulations are to be 
followed in choosing the engineering and 
other employees for the appraisal work. The 
President insisted on this point, as to all em- 
ployees except the five members of the Engi- 
neering Board, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission is to hold examinations to make all 
selections by the merit system. It is regard- 
ed as a supreme test of that system, consider- 
ing the great number of technical men re- 
quired, the high proficiency demanded, and the 
moderate salaries the Government will pay. 

It is planned, though at present rather 
tentatively, to divide the country roughly 
into five districts, each to report to one mem- 
ber of the Engineering Commission. In gen- 
eral these districts will probably divide the 
country into north-and-south zones, with the 
idea that field parties may work north in 
summer and south in winter. Each district 
or regional division will have a chief engi- 
neer, with an assistant and a general staff; 
under these will be the field parties that will 
physically go over the ground, counting ties, 
measuring cuts and fills, estimating costs, 
surveying holdings of land, appraising equip- 
ment, and doing, in short, the vast detail 
work of the investigation. 


EFFECT OF THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 


A greatly increased importance was given 
to the valuation work by the observations of 
the Supreme Court in the recently decided 
Minnesota rate case. In effect, the court in- 
dicated that when a valuation had once been 
made owners of the properties thereafter 
would be entitled to rates which would give 
them reasonable returns on the value as 
found. Further the court pointed out that 
the amount of investment in the property 
could not necessarily be taken as the measure 
of value; bad investments might compel .the . 
carrier to bear losses. The rates would have 
to be based on the value, not the cost or the 
investment. 

This rule would seem decidedly to favor 
the railroads in most cases. Doubtless there 
is some railroad property, in lands, terminals, 
etc., which is worth less than it cost; but 
there is vastly more, in these great items, 
that is now worth far more than it cost. The 
court’s discussion did not go far enough to 
lay down its attitude in detail, but it did 
strongly point a purpose of giving large 
weight and importance to the findings of 
the valuation. 
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P REVIOUS to the year of grace 1899, all 
over our broad land, children who had 
in any way violated an ordinance, or broken 
a law, were subject to the same forms of 
arrest, trial, and punishment which befell 
adult offenders. A child of seven, even, 
under the common law, could be convicted 
of crime and sentenced accordingly. It is. 
with an effort that this state of affairs. can 
now be recalled. Public sentiment, feeling 
its way toward better things, gradually ad- 
vanced by statute, in many States, this age 
of responsible criminality to ten or twelve 
years. 


THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The process of putting law-breakers of all 
ages on probation, that is, of allowing them 
to remain in their accustomed environment, 
under promise of good behavior, and subject 
to the oversight of a probation officer of 
the court who, so far as he could, took the 
part of guide, philosopher, and friend, was 
the final long step away from regarding 
offenders en masse, and the first step toward 
looking upon them as a collection of per- 
sons requiring individual study. Results of 
this closer, individualized inspection of 
wrongdoers began to be reflected in the laws 
establishing juvenile courts. Definitions and 
terms connected with juvenile crime were 
changed. It was discovered that an unvary- 
ing amount of personal responsibility could 
not always be demanded of all ages and in 
any and every circumstance. It’ was con- 
cluded, as recorded in the statutes of the 
States which hold juvenile courts, that no 
young person under sixteen could be consid- 
ered guilty of a crime; that his condition was 
one of delinquency—or that of falling short 
—and himself in need of “counsel, protec- 
tion, aid and assistance” in the words of the 
new legal phraseology. Therefore, the aim 
of the juvenile court, in so far as it relates 
to delinquency, is to help each and every 
child appearing before it into better charac- 
ter and better living. ~ 
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This shows so changed a view of the 
whole question that it surely must be a cen- 
tury or so at least since the time when so- 
ciety was obliged to set up ‘“bulwarks” for its 
own defense by confining a boy who had 
stolen a pair of shoes in jail with real crim- 
inals for three weeks before giving him a 
hearing regarding the theft. But, under the 
law, such things could happen up to fourteen 
years ago. Were a boy who had stolen a 
pair of shoes to be brought into court to-day, 
he would receive totally different treatment 
from that accorded the boy of much less than 
twenty years. ago. The theft would not be 
the sole recorded fact of his history. He 
would be studied in all his relationships. 
His. heredity, family conditions, amount of 
home training, special temptations, standing 
in school, former reputation, health, mentaf- 
ity—all would be investigated. And after 
establishing the fact of delinquency there 
would be no thought of sending him to jail. 
but of putting him where he could be helped 
to recover standing and character. 


A DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 


The Judge of the Hennepin County Juve- 
nile Court, the Hon. Edward F. Waite, in 
carrying out these new methods of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, is greatly helped 
by the department of research recently estab- 
lished to work with the court. The de- 
partment is seeking answers to the many 
questions which arise out of juvenile court 
experiences. 

Who is responsible for all this deltn- 
quency? Why may we not always directly 
charge it upon the parents? How does it 
happen that so many children have never 
heard the voice of authority and, therefore, 
know nothing of obedient response? Has 
the child one parent, or two, or none? What 
is. the probable amount of the family income? 
How strengthen a weak sense of responsibil- 
ity in parents? Why does the probation 
system, so effective in mrany instances, fail in 
others? To what extent is the community 
responsible? What is the relation of the 
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school to this matter? How about the child 
himself? Is he thoroughly understood? 
What is his own point of view? Does the 
act in question appear to him anything un- 
usual, anything culpable? In attempting to 
answer these and other related questions, the 
court has gone forth into the dark field of 
juvenile waywardness, bearing aloft the lamp 
of psychology and carrying a portion of the 
oil and wine of medical healing and social 
amelioration. 

Three questions mainly direct this new 
research. First, is the offender sound phys- 
ically? Second, is he sound mentally? Third, 
what social forces are possibly contributing 
to his delinquency? For the purpose of 
answering these questions it is, therefore, 
necessary to enlist the services of physician, 
psychologist, and nurse. The department is 
largely financed by the Juvenile Protective 
League of Minneapolis, an organization 
which supports several forms of effort for 
child welfare in the city, and which has had 
the wisdom to gather into its membership, 
and to make available in its counsels a 
large number of public-school teachers well 
equipped to offer intelligent support and 
sympathy, and keenly interested in the prac- 
tical reaction of this kind of research upon 
their own problems. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND TREATMENT 


The director of the department is Dr. 
Harris Dana Newkirk, who especially un- 
derstands the management of children’s dis- 
eases. Prof. James Burt Miner comes from 
the department of psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and devotes himself to 
examining the mental development of delin- 
quents and to studying causes of retardation 
in school. The salary of the nurse, the third 
indispensable member of the department, is 
paid by a helpful citizen to whom the work 
makes special appeal. One of the hospitals 
assigns a small benevolent fund in its charge 
to surgical use, so that operation facilities 
are ready at call, with no expense to the 
department. 

Each case adjudged delinquent is exam- 
ined by the director. If the child needs some 
surgery, it is forthwith applied. Diseased 
tonsils and adenoids are removed, glasses 
supplied to overcome eye-strain, defective 
teeth and hearing noted. Circumcision is 
frequently performed, also one other trifling 
operation devised by the director for the 
special help of boys. After operation the 
child is given over to the care of the nurse, 


who sets forth his condition, as long as he 
needs her care, in her monthly reports to 
the doctor. 

All results of this careful physical exam- 
ination are noted on cards for proper filing, 
as well as the results of three other inquiries, 
namely, the moral, relating to behavior; the 
educational, showing the history of his school 
career, and the social, which inquires closely 
into living conditions and all elements of 
the child’s environment. To these the psy- 
chologist adds a fifth record in case the 
child is suspected of being abnormal in some 
way, or in case he makes a second appearance 
in court; also if he is committed to the Hen- 
nepin County Detention Home, an institu- 
tion in connection with the court where 
boys whose delinquency is not judged suffi- 
ciently advanced to require commitment to 
a State institution are sent for correction and 
discipline. When the delinquent does not 
yield to earlier measures of correction applied 
by the court, these cards, therefore, present 
full data from which a sort of brief may be 
compiled for future study of the case by the 
judge. 


INDIVIDUAL “SOCIAL” RECORDS 


As of interest in showing the searching 
character of these inquiries on record, the 
“social” card is given somewhat in detail. 
Its object being the study of influences, 
nothing, apparently, in the child’s circum- 
stances is overlooked. This card notes: 
Whether the child has one parent, or two, 
or none; in case both parents are living to- 
gether, whether they are one in nationality 
and religion; what the occupation of both 
father and mother is; if the father has steady 
work, and whether the mother works outside 
the home; how both parents spend their 
leisure, whether they belong to clubs or 
societies and what they read. ‘The card asks 
as to a tobacco or liquor habit, the number 
of children living or dead, the attitude of 
both parents towards children, and the par- 
ents’ estimate of their children’s mental 
abilities. Searching questions into the gen- 
eral sanitation and hygiene of the home are 
put. As to the children, all sorts of inquiries 
are set up in regard to their social habits and 
manner of spending time outside of school 
hours. 

The number who come into court more 
than once ranges somewhere from one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the entire number who ap- 
pear,—about one in four of the boys; of 
girls, not so many. The new department is 
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concentrating much effort upon this problem 
of “repeaters” and promises considerable 
help in this one really discouraging phase 
of juvenile delinquency. All research is con- 
ducted with privacy and is confidential. 


IMPORTANCE: OF PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Eighteen months of this work has already 
shown the following points of usefulness: 

Figures of the department tend to show 
a connection between delinquency and health. 
Delinquent children are of a lower grade 
physically. They have more positive defects, 
and are more anemic. After they have re- 
ceived attention at the hands of the physi- 
cian and surgeon, they are in better condition 
to respond to the training they receive under 
probation. From this the corollary follows 
that medical inspection in schools is one of 
the measures contributing to prevention of 
delinquency. It seems quite plain that num- 
bers of boys and girls are falling behind in 
their school work or straying from truancy 
to delinquency because of some physical de- 
fect which, perhaps, especially when they 
are not very well cared for in other ways, 
is making them dull and not equal to what 
ought to be expected of them. Attention to 
easily remediable ills has frequently restored 
a normal physical buoyancy and brought 
about a consequent renewed interest in the 
child’s school work. 


WHAT THE NURSE FINDS OUT 


On its immediately helpful side of giving 
physical relief, the nurse’s work is of prime 
importance. Following the court children 
into their homes, she brings to light other 
members of the family who are in need of 
some attention at the hands of the doctor. 
Delinquency is not usually a plant of spo- 
radic growth. If one child in a family has 
been found to be a repeater, it is frequently 
noted that one or more of the other children 
either have appeared in court or are on the 
road thither. The nurse discovers these con- 
ditions and her disclosures are useful in both 
the medical and social lines of inquiry. 


REBUILDING THE HOME 


This close scrutiny of living conditions, 
affecting delinquents, brings to us one report 
in large type and in words of one syllable. 
It reénforces certain homely lessons which 
happier families have acquired unconsciously. 
If nothing but individual treatment will 


avail for the delinquent child, why not con- 
centrate more closely upon forms of effort 
which shall help rebuild the home, giving 
to the child some interest and responsibility 
in it, and to the parents some self-respecting 
authority? Much social investigation seems 
to the irreverent layman to be carried on 
for the pleasure of going along the road—to 
borrow from Stevenson on the delights of 
travel—rather than to arrive at some ter- 
minal application of truth discovered. The 
goal is far, far distant. But speeding an un- 
known path in social matters may not bring 
us there as soon as patient progress in the 
right direction. The ass figures in the par- 
able of the good Samaritan as well as the 
more quickly moving oil, wine, and money. 


DISCLOSING IMPORTANT SOCIAL FACTS 


The results of research work are found 
important on the social side. Other wise 
and valuable agencies are at work bringing 
to light distress, want, and sin in amouat 
and quality in nowise different, it would 
seem, from that shown here. But many so- 
cial investigations have been largely of an 
objective nature; they have usually been ua- 
dertaken from the outside, as it were. This 
kind of research, being an integral part of 
the social survey which is in operation at 
every sitting of the court, focuses a strong 
light upon the many elements which are 
causing delinquency. 

The work of the psychologist in determin- 
ing the mental status of the child is shown 
to be both important and necessary. Briefly, 
it is his business to weed out the mentally 
defective. The director of the department 
of research at the Vineland, N. J., training 
school has recently pointed out the indis- 
pensable nature of this aid in juvenile court 
work. A judge has appearing before him 
children the like of which he never knew, and 
of whose characters, dispositions and aptt- 
tudes he can seldom make a proper estimate 
without the help of psychology. Particularly 
is this true in the case of feeble-mindedness. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD 


Whatever may be the precise terms of 
definition offered by the learned in such mat- 
ters, feeble-mindedness means, practically, a 
born lack of capacity. No amount of the 
usual school training, however wisely ap- 
plied, can possibly overcome it. Certain 
embryos of intelligence are entirely wanting 
and, therefore, cannot be expected to de- 
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velop. 
this condition is not detected by merely intel- 
ligent observation. In many children of this 
kind there is nothing amiss in appearance. 
There is a double responsibility in the case 
of the feeble-minded child. He must be 
removed from contact with delinquent chil- 
dren, and he must, for his own sake, be 
placed in an institution providing special 
training, where such faculties as he possesses 
can be developed as far as possible to his 
own happiness and usefulness. Psychologists 
have been using for the last five years the 
Binet-Simon scale for testing intelligence. By 
the use of these test questions in the hands 
of an expert, it can be determined whether 
a child is feeble-minded, or, whether his 
mental condition is possibly only one of pro- 
longed retardation. Of course, through the 
agencies of this department, other abnormali- 
ties, such as epilepsy, or insanity, are dis- 
covered, 


AN AID TO THE JUDGE 


The results of this department are of the 
greatest importance to the judge in making 
up his decisions as to the precise form of 
commitment or correction which shall be 
applied, especially in cases of repeated de- 
linquency. By knowing more certainly the 
texture of a boy’s character, or behavior, his 
family history and heredity, and all possible 
circumstances connected with his appearance 
in court, more can be, with certainty, re- 
quired of him, and more rigid compliance be 
exacted, with the regimen once determined 
upon as a result of full study of the case. 
The feeble-minded or otherwise abnormal 
child goes where he can have proper care. 
Others, for correction, may require only a 
temporary seclusion at the Hennepin County 
Detention Home, and thereby escape the 
stigma of a State reformatory record. As 
a corollary to this work of the judge, it sim- 
plifies matters for the reformatory also, by 
more closely classifying the boys who go 
there, thus giving that institution, as well as 
others who may equally benefit by juvenile 
court procedure, a more homogeneous body 
to work upon, 


It must be borne in mind, too, that. 


THE PROBLEM OF RETARDATION IN SCHOOL 


In the application of the principles of 
psychology to the whole subject of serious 
retardation in school—a question closely 
allied to delinquency—much ought to be 
gained, not only for the delinquent child, 
but also for the child who is well disposed. 
Falling behind in school, many a child leaves 
the educational track and, while not tempted 
into delinquency, goes through life hampered 
by not getting from his school the training 
he ought to have had, and forever lost to the 
inspiration which a successful perseverance in 
school might have brought him. Skill is 
needed for setting right some maladjust- 
ments. Some children are not in grades 
where their mental age ought to put them. 
Light may, perhaps, be cast upon the subject 
of vocational training and similar ventures. 


THE NORMAL CHILD AFFECTED 


In the sternly analytical temper of the 
public mind to-day toward common-school 
education lies the hope of its improvement. 
When it is more clearly understood what 
elements constitute the warp and woof of 
our juvenile society, the cut of the educa- 
tional pattern can be more clearly decided 
upon. The immigration, which has helped 
to build ‘our prosperity,-has not always 
helped our education. Until obstinate -re- 
tardation, delinquency, feeble- mindedness, 
and indefinite aim go each to its own place, 
the normally bright child, capable of aspira- 
tion and progress to real leadership, lacks 
suitable opportunity. He is hindered in his 
own proper development and risks mental 
anemia by feeding upon an educational diet 
which is neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring. 

Thus the Hennepin County Juvenile 
Court in its investigating, sifting, sorting, 
classifying, and training, is working upon 
fundamentals. The judge, no longer a 
doomsman, represents the new law which 
is a schoolmaster leading to better things. 
In discharging these new duties in the new 
spirit of the law, Judge Waite is doing a 
valuable constructive work, 
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THE MFDSUMMER MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


O NE of the officers of an Atlantic pas- 
senger steamer writes in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August on “The Unlearned 
Lesson of the Titanic.” Reviewing the ef- 
forts made to improve conditions on the 
Atlantic liners since the Titanic disaster, this 
officer shows that some of the new provisions 
of law complicate rather than facilitate the 
work of saving life in emergencies. He ad- 
mits that a different system of saving life is 
necessary, but he denies that the piling of 
boats on top of one another in all kinds of 
impossible positions is the proper remedy. 
So far as the general condition of life on the 
liner is concerned, this writer has noticed 
marked improvement during the last two 
years. ‘The pay is better, more home life is 
granted, and physical strains are reduced. 

In the same number Mr. H. Fielding-Hall 
discusses “The Causation of Crime’; Mr. 
Robert J. Menner, “Common Sense in Pro- 
nunciation”; and Mr. M. E. Haggerty, cer- 
tain differences between the animal mind 
and the human. Ellen Key contributes a 
second article on “Education for Mother- 
hood.” Some of the letters of the poet, Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, edited by his friend, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, are printed in this 
number. In his series of “Confederate Por- 
traits’ Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., presents an 
attractive outline sketch of Robert Toombs, 
the Georgia statesman. 

“When McClure’s Began” is the title of 
an interesting account of the early days of 
the magazine, written by Miss Jeannette 
Gilder, who had an inside view of the found- 
ing and early development of Mr. McClure’s 
experiment twenty years ago. ‘This enter- 
taining story appears in the August number 
of the magazine, and the publishers announce, 
for October, the first instalment of Mr. 
McClure’s autobiography. In the August 
number appears also Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s 
story cf her four weeks in Holloway Gaol. 

In the summer magazines, with the ex- 
ception of the Atlantic, the propertion of 
fiction to serious reading is very large. We 
note, however, in the July Century several 
articles of permanent interest. Augustus 
Thomas, the playwright, contributes enter- 
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taining recollections of his old friend and 
neighbor, Frederic Remington, the artist. 
Robert Hichens devotes the fifth paper in his 
series on the Balkan Peninsula to the city of 
Constantinople. In the “After-the-War” 
series, Mr. Charles A. Conant contributes 
an instructive account of “The Return to 
Hard Money.” ‘Mr. Morgan’s Personality 
as Viewed by His Friends” is the title of 
a sympathetic tribute by Joseph B. Gilder. 
In the July Harper’s “A Bay of Biscay 
Watering-Place” (San Sebastian) is de- 
scribed by Harrison Rhodes. In “The Re- 
making of the American City,” Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe discloses some of the plans 
for the remodeling of Chicago, Boston, Den- 
ver, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cen- 
ters of population. “The Dead Sea of the 
West” is described by Louise Rand Bascom, 
and Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury dis- 
cusses certain “Differences in English and 
American Usage.” 
A third of the July Scribner’s is devoted 
to the Panama Canal. The text pages are 
contributed by former Secretary of War 
Stimson, who writes on the defense of the 
canal; Joseph B. Bishop, Secretary of the 
Canal Commission, who gives a general de- 
scription of the work, and Commissioner 
Emory R. Johnson, who tells “What the 
Canal Will Accomplish.” ‘The pictorial fea- 
ture of the number is a series of sixteen re- 
markable lumiére photographs of the canal in 
color by Earle Harrison. In some respects 


these reproductions excel all former attempts’ 


at magazine illustration of the canal. Their 
vividness greatly intensifies the realism of 
the descriptive text. An article by way of 
forecast of the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 
1915 is contributed by Elmer Grey. 

There are two other descriptive articles in 
the July Scribner’s—‘Across Titicaca, with 
a Glimpse of Bolivia,” by Ernest Peixotto, 
and “Mohammedan Holidays,” by H. G. 
Dwight. 

The American Magazine’s contribution to 


the latter-day Gettysburg literature is a 


graphically-written story of the three days’ 
fighting, by Edgar Allen Forbes. The illus- 


trations of the article are reproductions of 


- 
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the famous Philippoteaux paintings. An- 
other important illustration feature of this 
number is a series of photographs of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, made 
by Kolb Brothers, who made the daring 
journey of 1,500 miles through the most 
dangerous river rapids in the world. 

In the July and August numbers of 
Everybody’s appear the first instalments of 
the story of Captain Robert F. Scott, com- 
piled from his diaries and illustrated with 
photographs by himself and by H. G. Pont- 
ing. ‘The Uttermost South,” as the story 
is titled, promises to be a thrilling narrative 
of adventure and discovery. 

The political touch is accorded to the 
August Metropolitan by two articles—one 
on the independents in Congress, by Wil- 
liam L. Stoddard, and a clever analysis of 
the elements of Charles F. Murphy’s political 
prestige, by George Henry Payne. 


In the North American Review's July 
program three articles seem especially note- 
worthy, — “Experiments in Government” 
(Initiative and Referendum), by Senator 
Elihu Root; “The Hope of the American 
Wage-Earner” (an argument for restricted 
immigration), by W. Jett Lauck; and “Gold 
and Prices,” by Albert S. Bolles. 

In the Forum for July there are articles 
on “The Church and Religious Leadership,” 
by James A. Fairley; “The Failure of the 
Primary, Direct or Otherwise,” by Joseph 
Dana Miller; ‘““The Canadian Banking Sys- 
tem,” by Peter McArthur; “Japanese-Amer- 
ican Relations,” by Edwin Maxey; and “The 
Japanese on Our Farms,” by K. K. Kawa- 
kami. Elsewhere in this number we have 
noticed Mr. W. D. MacColl’s article on 
“The International Exhibition of Modern 
Art.” Mrs. Havelock Ellis contributes an 
essay on “The Philosophy of Happiness.” 





THE REVIVAL OF FRANCE 


‘THE underlying causes of the great 

changes in the tendencies, aims, efforts 
of the French people in the last decade or 
sO are most interestingly and suggestively set 
forth in an article in a recent issue of the 
Hammer, “a non-partisan” journal published 
in Leipzig. We reproduce below its salient 
points: 

The France of to-day seems to bear little 
resemblance to the France of about ten years 
ago. While at the turn of the century the 
Frenchman had in a way abandoned certain 
fields—foreign politics in particular—to-day 
he feels the imperative need of action, and 
this, again, in the sphere of politics. France 
is re-born; it asserts its pride anew; young 
France relinquishes nothing and will make 
amends for the shortcomings of its fore- 
fathers; such are the dominating ideas which 
appear in the press and the copious pamphlets 
and books of the time. 

According to some, this revival on both 
sides of the Vosges is due solely to the char- 
acter of the Morocco negotiations and the 
success of French aviation, upon which the 
Chauvinists base such high hopes. Doubtless 
there is much truth in the assumption; the 
German Morocco policy, whether right or 
wrong, was, at any rate, bound to rouse all 
of France’s powers of resistance. Most prob- 
able, too, that the hitherto undisputed mas- 
tery of the French in aviation has spurred 
on their political ambition: But you can not 


rouse powers of resistance unless they exist, 
while all means of inciting ambition fail if 
that attribute be lacking. Now, the Fashoda 
incident clearly showed that neither the force 
of resistance nor the ambition of to-day ex- 
isted in France ten or twelve years ago. It 
accepted demands with a calm resignation 
which would be unthinkable now. The 
actual cause must lie deeper; to realize its 
true nature it is essential to cast a glance 
at the depth and extent of the “revival.” 

It must be noted at the outset that this 
revival is limited to the younger and better 
educated section of the people, and that in 
this narrow circle it has really taken deep 
root and borne fruit. Thus, above all, as 
regards a religious renascence. 

As a political power France has a new 
point of view. French diplomacy, despite all 
obstacles, succeeded in creating a powerful, 
promising colony in Africa—a success which, 
considering the scant means back of its 
diplomacy, may be termed brilliant. For this 
“revival” of French policy, too, there must 
have been a reason, a support, beside any 
hope of foreign aid, which would have been 
inadequate. 

Briefly, then, the revival is restricted to 
the younger generation, but it is a significant 
fact that they further the aims of the more 
passionate, ambitious, and unscrupulous men 
and leaders of the masses of the older and 


actually dominating generation. Such men 
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have never been lacking in France, and herein 
lies the danger for the Germans, which justi- 
fies an inquiry into the moving forces of this 
“revival.” 

The writer points out the essential differ- 
ence between French culture and that of 
other civilized. nations, notably that of the 
German and Anglo-Saxon. ‘The Frenchman 
of the better classes has a more all-around 
-education than people of the like rank in 
England or Germany. Specialization, car- 
ried so far in those countries, has taken no 
foothold in France; it, and the resulting 
mechanizing of education, met with the per- 
sistent resistance of French classical tradi- 
tion, which could not be broken. ‘To-day, as 
formerly, one Frenchman obtains about the 
same cultural values as another, whether he 
purposes to become an engineer, merchant, 
official, or soldier. This may be a disad- 
vantage for modern industry with its far- 
reaching subdivision of labor, but it succeeds, 
at any rate, in uniting the youth of the same 
generation in a firm bond which may be 
loosened but never dissolved. This all- 
around culture permits a great versatility. 
To-day, the first citizen of the Republic is a 
statesman, lawyer, amateur in science, an 
“homme de lettres,” and, it is said, a capital 
business-man; he is able to preside not only 
at the State-council but in a court-room, 
learned assembly, or, an hour later, to deliver 
a lecture. The remarkable thing is that every 
well-educated Frenchman could, at least as 
regards form, do the same. : 

This education is of a purely intellectual 
nature. The Frenchman is an “intellectual” 
through and through. And, finally, he is a 
social creature par excellence; he always 
thinks as one, and it has needed but a single, 
or a few ideas to exert a certain influence 
upon all the leading strata of the people (the 
French, thoroughly aristocratic, regard only 
what the better educated think). 

The French revival, therefore, is only a 
liberation and carrying out of ideas long since 
dominant—a reaction against the exaggerated 
mastery of certain ideas prevalent some dec- 
ades ago. 

What were those ideas? 
dominating ones to-day ? 

As in the Germany of the ’60’s, so in 
France of the same time the belief in the 
omnipotence of science was the prevailing 
conviction. This idea was clearly reflected 
in French life, art, and notably in literature. 
Just as the amateur of science so the creative 
artist was to work coolly and objectively. 

With the ’80’s a gradual change, com- 


Which are the 


pleted by the close of the century, took place. 
It was simply a reaction against former ideas, 
which in art had led to the soulless /’art pour 
l’art, and in politics as well as economics to 
inaction. ‘This change was aided by foreign 
influence. France discovered, rather late, the 
powerful, subjective literature of the Rus- 
sians. Northern art, represented by Strind- 
berg, with its subjective note, gained fol- 
lowers among the elect. Above all, however, 
intellectual France succumbed to the “colosse 
de Bayreuth,’ Wagner, whose mysticism was 
a direct antithesis of the sterile positivism 
hitherto practised in life, in politics, in 
art. 

A change to the mystic, the romantic, there- 
fore, whose share in the French “revival” 
might be demonstrated at every point. ‘This 
change alone, however, nowise explains the 
trend of the young, notably active and ener- 
getic generation of our day. ‘There must 
have been an additional factor—one that may 
be termed the “gospel of action.” ‘This gospel 
was imparted by no other than Nietsche. He 
is primarily a romanticist, and did not, there- 
fore, alienate the French who had come under 
the influence of the North and of Wagner. 
But he is, besides, a merciless scorner of 
sciolism, which repelled the French as well. 
Nietsche freed the individual from the “en- 
vironment” in which Zola had entangled him; 
he set man once more upon his own feet, and 
proclaimed the rights of the individual. 

But even with these two components, 
“Mysticism” and “Gospel of Action,” the 
cause of the “revival of France” is not fully 
explained. The Frenchman is too much of 
an “intellectual” to surrender so easily to 
any sort of mysticism or gospel. Here the 
French mind perpetrated something which 
may be termed a fine bit of coquetting and a 
veritable feat of flexibility: he had the most 
acute intellectuals prove to him by scientific 
methods the correctness of the mystical idea 
—Bergson’s philosophy of intuition became 
the fashion. He applies scientific, strictly 
logical methods to proclaim by their means 
the bankruptcy of the intellect and reason 
and the mastery of intuition—that is, of the 
non-logical, non-scientific. 

It is from this compound of mysticism, re- 
ligion, and will to act that all the sentiment 
and action of the “revival” springs. It must 
be termed romanticism, but of a most pe- 
culiar, perhaps unprecedented, kind, which 
liberates the individual from the shackles of 
logic and reason, purposing to act from in- 
tuition alone, seeking to use logic, and science 
in general, however, as tools. It is a re- 
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ligious romanticism, but one that blossoms 
not in the chiaroscuro of the church but in 
the broad light of day, in the brightly illu- 
mined university lecture-hall, in the free field 
of sports. 

It is this union of the intellectual with the 
mystical which constitutes the fascination of 
this revival as well as its weakness. ‘To-day 
the glowing enthusiasm of the young gen- 
eration may still maintain these heterogeneous 
elements in solution; but the time of cooling 
must come, and with it disruption—assuredly 


not, however, before the revival shail have 
borne fruit. 

Of what nature this fruit will be remains 
to be seen. Although the moving forces are 
of a cultural character, it does not, unfor- 
tunately, mean that in translating them into 
action that character will be retained. Ger- 
many, the writer concludes, will certainly 
not hinder her Western neighbor from being 
born anew as often as she requires. Only it 
would be desirable that in doing so she should 
observe certain limits. 





WEATHER WARNINGS 


T is perfectly ebvious that if the sea-sailor 
needs a meteorological service to keep 

him informed concerning the present and 
prospective doings of winds and storms, the 
air-satlor needs an analogous institution even 
more urgently. Whenever and wherever 
aerial navigation passes beyond the episodical 
stage, the desirability of aeronautical weath- 
er bureaux must make itself felt. It is now 
more than two years since the first institu- 
tion of this character, on a national scale, 
was created in ultra-modern Germany. At 
this moment a commission is at work in 
Paris planning a similar organization for 
France. 

Occasional echoes of the German enter- 
prise have come to American ears. A few 
months after it was set on foot a full account 
of its plans and raison d’étre was published 
in the Scientific American (July 29, 1911), 
the writer calling attention to the remarkable 
celerity with which one of Mr. Kipling’s 
dreams “‘of the year 2000” had been fulfilled. 

In Die Naturwissenschaften (Berlin)—a 
new scientific weekly, which set out with the 
intention of occupying a place in Germany 
corresponding to that of Nature in England 
and Science in this country, but which has 
developed into something quite different— 
Dr. P. Ludewig reviews the history of the 
Luftfahrerwetterdienst of his country. Al- 
though it is still regarded in official circles 
as somewhat experimental—its existence 
being tentatively prolonged from year to 
year after an annual conference on the sub- 
ject between the ministerial and meteoro- 
logical authorities and the German aeroclubs 
—its permanence seems to be fully assured 
by scientific as well as practical considera- 
tions. 

The German aeronautical weather bureau 
grew out of the pioneer undertaking of Dr. 


FOR THE AERONAUT 


F. Linke in connection with the first inter- 
national aeronautical exposition at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1909. The large number of 
aircraft assembled on that occasion seemed to 
make imperative some provision for protect- 
ing them from surprises on the part of the 
weather. Dr. Linke accordingly organized 
a special service for (1) determining the 
direction and force of the winds at differ- 
ent levels, and (2) securing timely notice 
of approaching thunderstorms.’ The wind 
observations were made with the aid of pilot- 
balloons; i. e., small free balloons without 
baskets whose course in the air is determined 
by means of a theodolite. The thunderstorm 
service involved more elaborate measures. 
To quote Dr. Ludewig: 

Around Frankfort as a center, eighty stations 
were selected, distributed as uniformly as _possi- 
ble over an area of 800 square kilometers. The 
observers at these stations were required to send 
an urgent telegram to the headquarters of the 
service in Frankfort whenever a _ thunderstorm 
appeared in their vicinity, giving exact informa- 
tion as to time, direction from station, and move- 
ment of the storm. At the central office these data 
were entered on a chart, and the points at which 
the outbreak of the storm was observed at a 
given time were joined with curves. Thus it was 
possible to determine the velocity and course of 
each storm over the country, and to give accurate 
warnings to the exposition authorities. 


The numerous aeronautical disasters of the 
year 1910 inspired Dr. Richard Assmann, di- 
rector of the great aerological observatory at 
Lindenberg, with the idea of establishing for 
the whole of Germany a weather service 
modeled after Linke’s local service at Frank- 
fort. Government funds were secured, and 
the new service, planned originally as a three 


months’ experiment, began work January 1, 
1911. 


The organization as then established included 
two lines of work. In the first place, a number of 
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stations were installed over Germany for taking 
simultaneous observations with pilot balloons. 
These included the Public Weather Service sta- 
tions at Berlin, Hamburg, Magdeburg, Aachen, 
Dresden, Breslau, Bromberg, Konigsberg (Prus- 
sia), Ilmenau, Weilburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and Strassburg; also the headquarters of the 
military airship battalion at Reinickendorf, the 
airship company: at Bitterfeld, and the navigation 
school at Elsfleth. These stations agreed to make 
a pilot-balloon ascent every morning, at the ex- 
pense of the Lindenberg Observatory, and to 
telegraph the results in’ cipher to Lindenberg, 
together with information as to the time of ascent, 
cloudiness and rainfall, tendency of the barome- 
ter to rise or fall, and the movement of cirrus 
clouds. At Lindenberg these observations were 
entered on charts, and the data collected from all 
the stations were combined into a bulletin which 
was then telegraphed to the stations. Each of the 
latter was thus in a position to furnish accurate 
information to aeronauts concerning the force and 
direction of the winds prevailing at the time, at 
various heights, all over Germany. 


The organization of an efficient thunder- 
storm-warning service presented a more difh- 
cult problem, which was finally solved in the 
year 1912 by enlisting the service, as ob- 
servers, of about 600 postmasters (who in 
Germany are also telegraphers). ‘These 
meteorological sentinels are well distributed 


over the Empire, about sixteen miles apart 
on an average. Thus an observing network 
exists through the meshes of which it would 
be a difficult matter for a thunderstorm to 
creep unobserved; especially as such storms 
usually march in lines scores or hundreds of 
miles long across country. The process of 
reporting thunderstorms has also been facili- 
tated by the establishment of a second cen- 
tral station at Frankfort, in addition to the 
one at Lindenberg. ‘The Lindenberg and 
Frankfort offices are both to be equipped 
shortly with wireless telegraphy, in order to 
be able to communicate directly with air- 
craft having a similar installation. 

During the present year the service is 
developing mainly along the line of adapting 
more fully to the use of aeronauts the re- 
ports of the ordinary meteorological stations 
of Germany and neighboring countries, and 
has recently begun publishing an evening 
weather map, in addition to the morning and 
midday maps previously published. ‘This is 
for the benefit of balloonists, who usually 
embark on their journeys in the early morn- 
ing hours; i. e., too early to make use of the 
morning map of the same day, 


AN ARRAIGNMENT OF ENGLAND'S SO-CALLED 
VOLUNTARY MILITARY SYSTEM 


THE discussion that has been going on 

for some time in England concerning the 
methods to be employed to secure a satisfac- 
tory number of recruits for the army has 
called forth from Earl Percy a scathing in- 
dictment of the present so-called voluntary 
system. ‘This indictment, which appears in 
the National Review (London), gains addi- 
tional force from the fact that the author him- 
self is a soldier of no mean reputation, and 
has, therefore, a practical as well as a the- 
oretical knowledge of his subject. The pres- 
ent British Secretary for War is of opinion 
that “the old bedrock principle that one vol- 
unteer is worth ten pressed men still holds 
good.” His predecessor, Lord Haldane, also, 
was a staunch advocate of. the voluntary sys- 
tem. Earl Percy, on the other hand, regards 
this system as “‘a hollow sham”’; and in a long 
and comprehensive review of Britain’s mili- 
tary history, from the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, he endeavors to prove that, 
so far from service in the British army being 
voluntary in the true sense of the word, it 
was necessary time and again to recruit the 
ranks by means of the press-gang, the offer 


of bounties, and the employment of mercena- 
ries. In certain extreme crises prisoners who 
had been sentenced to death were pardoned 
on condition that they enlisted in the army. 
The following are some of the facts adduced: 


The press-gang was instituted by Charles I to 
provide the necessary crews for the fleet. When 
Parliament needed 22,000 men for the new Model 
Army, formed in 1645, no less than 8000 had to 
be “pressed.” The 23,000 men who followed 
William III into Flanders in 1692 were com- 
posed of the lowest classes. In order to maintain 
them in the field, kidnapping pure and simple 
Was sometimes resorted to. In 1702 Marlborough 
took the field with an army of 60,000 or 70,000 
men, of whom only 18,000 were British. To raise 
them it had been necessary to offer £3 [$15], or 
thrice the usual amount of levy-money, to obtain 
recruits. During the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession the ranks were filled in great measure by 
professional criminals. Week after week desert- 
ers were brought out into Hyde Park [London], 
tied up to the halberds or simply to a tree and 
flogged with hundreds of lashes. In the case of 
the West Indies, the ranks of the militia were 
kept full by continual exportation of white “serv- 
ants” from England; that is to say, of men, 
women, and children saved from the gaol or the 
gallows, trepanned by scoundrelly crimps, or kid- 
napped bodily in the streets and spirited, as the 
phrase went, across the Atlantic. 
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In view of the makeshift nature of Britain’s 
whole military organization and its con- 
tinued neglect by the nation, Earl Percy con- 
siders that “it is not surprising that when 
retribution came in 1775 in the shape of the 
revolt of the American colonies, it resulted in 
the total loss of the most magnificent empire 
this world has ever seen.” He adds: 


It is customary to ascribe this to an error in 
policy, to the folly of George III, or the short- 
sightedness of Lord North. These alone would 
not have lost us America, and no man strove 
harder for the Army than George III. It was 
quite as much due to the reduction of naval and 
military forces. We had reduced the Army to 
33,000 men, and as we delayed in raising recruits 
we had to call in 18,000 mercenaries from Bruns- 
wick and Hesse-Cassel to fight our own kith and 
kin. This War of Independence was the only 
occasion (unless the two Boer wars be excepted) 
on which we have fought a civil**ed people with- 
out Continental allies, and it resulted in complete 
and crusning defeat. 


Earl Percy traces the history of tae vol- 
untary system through the great French war 
from 1793 to 1815. In the early part of this 
war these were the conditions: 


Practically any one who could produce a cer- 
tain number of recruits was given a commission. 
Rich speculators bought the required recruits for 
their sons from the crimps at so much a head. 
The men so procured were infamous, and the 
officers not much better! Many of the latter 
found the ennui of a campaign insupportable 
without the company of their mistresses, who ob- 
structed the line of march with the baggage of 
their vast establishments. 


During this war British subsidies ran “into 
many hundreds of millions fof pounds].” 
Yet, although the Government was giving 
bounties of from £16 to £40 [$80 to $200], 
it could only provide Wellington in the Pen- 
insula with an army which he described as 
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“the scum of the earth.” But the strongest 
proof that the voluntary system “broke down 
hopelessly both for service at home and for 
service abroad” is the fact that “in order 
to bolster up this system there were passed 
between 1802 and 1814 no less than fovty- 
three Acts of Parliament.” 

Earl Percy charees that “never once in our 
[British] history has the manhood otf our 
nation undergone any collective sacrifice fo: 
the country.” France (as shown in 1793), 
Austria (in 1809), Russia (in 1812), Ger- 
many (in 1813), the American States (11 
1862) “know what voluntary service means. 
We [the British] do not; we think it means 
sitting at home and paying somebody else to 
do the fighting.” 

As to the working of the voluntary system 
of to-day, Earl Percy believes that the same 
elements are obtained for the British army 
as in former times. He cites the Annual 
Report on the Health of the Army for 1909, 
in which it ts stated that “90 per cent. of 
British recruits enlist because they are out of 
work, and that many are in consequence in 
poor condition from want of food.” And the 
further fact is set forth by the distinguished 
writer, that a comparison of the fighting 
capacity of British “volunteers” in the South 
African War and in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, just 200 years before, is over- 
whelmingly in favor of “the gaol-birds, the 
insolvent debtors, and the victims of crimp 
and press-gang of 200 years ago.” He main- 
tains that never has the strength of a great 
empire like England “rested upon so rotten 
a foundation as that idle mockery of true 
service, that excuse for national selfishness, 
ignorance and sloth which goes by the lying 
name of ‘the voluntary system.’ ” 





LABOR LEGISLATION 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN 


ELECTIONS 


USTRALIA has always been a land of 

experiments. An island continent, fenced 
around by high tariff walls, and absolutely 
controlled by the conditions and regulations 
of organized labor, an elaborate system of 
industrial legislation has there been tested 
and tried out. The recent election, general 
throughout the Commonwealth, brought out 
a very large percentage of the vote, both 
men and women. ‘The result was—as we 
have already pointed out-in these pages— 
indecisive. The Liberal party—they have 
a particular brand of Liberalism in Aus- 


tralia—secured a small majority in the lower 
chamber of the Federal parliament, while 
the Labor party remains paramount in the 
upper. 

The situation is made the reason for a 
long survey of Australian Labor politics by 
J. H. Harley, in the Contemporary Review. 
It is the general verdict of this writer that 
the Fisher government has given “a large 
amount of general satisfaction.” 

This the result of the elections in the great in- 


dustrial centers has amply shown. It was only 
in the pastoral districts of such an important state 
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as New South Wales, for example, that the Lib- 
erals had any chance. There they had become 
the allies of the wealthier squatters who were op- 
posed to the graduated Land Tax of the Labor 
administration, and who desired, ere the hour- 
glass ran out, to arrest the triumphant policy of 
breaking up their big estates. 


This is not: to be wondered at, Mr. Har- 
ley thinks, since the Australian Labor party 
“has pursued the policy of eminently safe 
experiments. ‘Their leaders have never pre- 
tended to be able to realize the millennium 
all at once. They have no cast-iron scheme 
of bureaucratic collectivism.” 

The various Labor governments, he con- 
tinues: 


have not been slow to nationalize industries, but 
these are merely industries—such as those relating 
to circulation and transportation—which lie at the 
very basis of our economic life. There is a Fed- 
eral bank. The state runs the railways and most 
of the tramways, the telegraphs and _ telephones, 
and naturally takes in hand the work of irriga- 
tion. In addition, New South Wales has brick- 
works, and Victoria owns a coal mine; yet there 
are no signs that these are more than isolated ex- 
periments. The Federal Labor Government cer- 
tainly wants to amend the constitution so as to 
nationalize monopolies such as tobacco manufac- 
turing, sugar refining, and coal mines; but the 
result of the recent referendum on this subject 
does not encourage us to believe that the people 
have any burning desire for immediate activity 
in this direction. 


The Australian Labor program, in short, 
“is important for its efforts after the regu- 
lation rather than the nationalization of 
industry.” 


Banking and transport may be managed di- 
rectly by non-political commissions in the inter- 
ests of the community; possibly monopolies may 
yet see the state take some kind of practical re- 
sponsibility for their ultimate control; but beyond 
these objects of direct governmental intervention, 
the feeling seems to be to leave the rest of the 
industrial field to the bargaining of great feder- 
ated associations of masters and men. The State, 
of course, must intervene to keep fair the condi- 
tions of the arena. It must endeavor by wise 
and timely legislation to prevent any passionate 
recourse to the riotous consolations of syndicalism. 
It must safeguard a decent minimum wage. It 
must arbitrate on hours and conditions. It must 
demonstrate that the strike, though still a possi- 
bility, is no longer the ultima ratio in matters in- 
dustrial. And on this account the arbitration 
courts and wages boards which, generalizing her 
own experience and that of Victoria, the State of 
New South Wales is gradually extending and 
completing, may now be accepted as by far the 
most interesting and successful phase of Austra- 
‘lian labor legislation. 


New South Wales has always been the 
home of the Australian Labor idea. It has 
a longer and more extensive experience with 
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Labor legislation than any of the provinces. 
The Industrial and Arbitration Act of 1901, 
which was very imperfect and aroused con- 
siderable opposition, but which was the heart 
of Australian labor legislation, was super- 
seded by the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
1912. The great feature of the Act of 1912 


is its machinery for conciliation. 


The Act secures the appointment of an Indus- 
trial Commissioner, whose duty it is to intervene 
at the first mutterings of revolt. Long before the 
dispute has become sufficiently apparent to call 
for the bureaucratic intervention of an Arbitra- 
tion Court, the Commissioner is down on the spot 
striving to bring the two parties—masters and 
men—to some kind of understanding. This Com- 
missioner has no judicial powers. He is a con- 
ciliator, and a conciliator alone. He can bind no 
spirits of the vasty deep. He can only pour oil 
on the troubled waters. But at the same time he 
can compulsorily bring about a meeting of both 
parties in his presence, and if his utmost efforts 
are unsuccessful in leading them to a unanimous 
agreement, he can report the case to the Minister 
of Labor, who in his turn and without a minute’s 
delay, can refer the matter for judicial adjust- 
ment to the Arbitration Court. It is thus possible 
for the Arbitration Court to be engaged in actual 
inquiry within a few days after the report of 
the threatened trouble to the Commissioners. 


The success of these conciliatory arrange- 
ments, the Australian writer tells us, has 
been surprising. During the nine months 
preceding June last (according to the 4us- 
tralian Industrial Gazette) there has been 
intervention in thirty-six cases. In fifteen of 
these a final settlement was effected. In 
twenty a temporary arrangement was made. 
In only one was there an absolute failure. 


After such a welcome issue of the Commis- 
sioner’s work, it is small wonder that the Act of 
1912 proposes to increase and widen the facilities 
for conciliation. Committees are being appointed 
for every occupation or calling where more than 
500 men are employed. It is true that there is a 
bureaucratic flavor about the way in which they 
are appointed, which I am persuaded will not in 
the end be found the most efficacious in New 
South Wales. At present there is no machinery. 
for purely democratic election of representatives 
on the Conciliation Committees. The members 
are named by the Minister of Labor, and consist 
of two representatives of the employers and two 
of the workmen. If the committee cannot agree 
on a chairman, the minister chooses a chairman 
for them. All the time, of course, they can only 
be conciliation committees. ‘They have no com- 
pulsory or judicial powers. If they cannot unite 
on an award, no award is made. The chairman 
can never vote. He can only do his best to bring 
the two parties together. But notwithstanding 
these obvious limitations from a Collectivist point 
of view, it has been made abundantly evident, in 
the actual course of events, that skilful concilia- 
tion is the key to the whole problem of industrial 
regulation. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S TRIBUTE TO SENATORS 
HANNA AND QUAY 


N the “Chapters of a Possible Autobiog- 

raphy,” now appearing in the Outlook 
and a syndicate of daily newspapers, Colonel 
Roosevelt makes many references to his con- 
temporaries in public life. In the current 
instalment he speaks of his relations with the 
late Senator Hanna, with whom he was 
brought into intimate contact in the years 
intervening between the assassination of Pres- 
ident McKinley and Senator Hanna’s death 
(February, 1904). During that time Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, who was then President and 
watching all of Senator Hanna’s actions at 
close range, declares that “he showed himself 
to be a man of rugged sincerity of purpose, 
of great courage and loyalty, and of unswerv- 
ing devotion to the interests of the nation and 
the people, as he saw those interests.” Sena- 
tor Hanna’s ideals were, in many ways, not 
President Roosevelt’s, and naturally there 
were points of difference between the two 
men. Before this time, Colonel Roosevelt 
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SENATOR QUAY, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Characterized by Colonel Roosevelt as an unusually 
well-read man) 

















SENATOR HANNA, OF OHIO 


(Of whom Colonel Roosevelt says, “He kept his word 
absolutely”) 


believed that Senator Hanna had always been 
unfriendly to him. “I do not think,” he says, 
“that he ever grew to like me; at any rate, 
not until the very end of his life. More- 
over, I came to the Presidency under circum- 
stances which, if he had been a smaller man, 
would inevitably have thrown him into vio- 
lent antagonism to me.” 

Senator Hanna was the close and intimate 
friend of President McKinley, as well as his 
trusted adviser, and Mr. Roosevelt, at the 
time of his accession to the Presidency after 
McKinley’s death, was looked upon as an 
untried man. Ordinarily, as Colonel Roose- 
velt points out, this situation would have 
meant suspicion, ill will, and, at the last, 
open and violent antagonism. 

Such was not the result in this case, primarily 
because Senator Hanna had in him the quality 


that enabled him to meet a serious crisis with 
dignity, with power, and with disinterested desire 
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to work for the common good. Within a few 
days of my accession he called on me, and with 
entire friendliness and obvious sincerity, but also 
with entire self-respect, explained that he mourned 
McKinley as probably no other man did; that he 
had not been especially my friend, but that he 
wished me to understand that thenceforward, on 
every question where he could conscientiously sup- 
port me, I could count upon his giving me as loyal 
aid as it was im “his power to render. He added 
that this must not be understood as committing 
him to favor me for nomination and election, be- 
cause that matter must be left to take care of 
itself as events should decide; but that, aside from 
this, what he said was to be taken literally; in 
other words, he would do his best to make my 
administration a success by supporting me heartily 
on every point on which he conscientiously could, 
and that this I could count upon. 

He kept his word absolutely. He never be- 
came especially favorable to my nomination; and 
most of his close friends became bitterly opposed 
to me and used every effort to persuade him to try 
to bring about my downfall. Most men in his 
position would have been tempted to try to make 
capital at my expense by antagonizing me and dis- 
crediting me so as to make my policies fail, just 
for the sake of making them fail. Senator Hanna, 
on the contrary, did everything possible to make 
them succeed. He kept his word in the letter and 
the spirit, and on every point on which he felt 
conscientiously able to support me he gave me the 
heartiest and most effective support, and did all 
in his power to make my administration a success; 
and this with no hope of any reward for himself, 
of any gratitude from me, or of any appreciation 
by the public at large, but solely because he 
deemed such action necessary for the well-being 
of the country as a whole. 


Colonel Roosevelt says that his experience 
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with Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, was 
similar to his relations with Senator Hanna. 
Quay had been in the Civil War and was a 
medal-of-honor man, and naturally was at- 
tracted towards a man of Roosevelt’s type. 
He was also, says Colonel Roosevelt, a very 
well-read man. “I owe to him, for instance, 
my acquaintance with the writings of the 
Finnish novelist ‘Topelius.” 

Colonel Roosevelt speaks of Senator 
Quay’s concern, in the last few months of 
his life, for the Delaware Indians in the In- 
dian Territory. As he lay on his death-bed 
in Washington, he sent for President Roose- 
velt to get his personal promise that he would 
himself look after the interests of these In- 
dians. Senator Quay did not trust the Inte- 
rior Department, and did not believe that 
any of his colleagues in the Senate would 
exert themselves in the interests of the Dela- 
wares. .He therefore asked for President 
Roosevelt’s personal assurance that he would 
see that no injustice was done them. 


I told him I would do so, and then added, in 
rather perfunctory fashion, that he must not take 
such a gloomy view of himself, that when he got 
away for the summer I hoped he would recover 
and be back all right when Congress opened. A 
gleam came into the old fizhter’s eyes and he an- 
swered: “No, I am dying, and you know it. I 
don’t mind dying; but I do wish it were possible 
for me to get off into the great north woods and 
crawl out on a rock in the sun and die like a 
wolf!” 


CAN THERE BE A PROGRESSIVE-REPUBLICAN 
MERGER? 


PROPOS of the recent Chicago meeting 
of Progressive Republicans held for the 
purpose of negotiating some scheme of formal 
union of the Progressive and Republican par- 
ties, ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge, who was 
the Progressive candidate for Governor of In- 
diana in 1912, contributes to the Saturday 
Evening Post of June 28 an incisive state- 
ment of the reasons why, in his judgment, 
a merger of the kind proposed is both illogi- 
cal and impracticable. 

From Mr. Beveridge’s viewpoint the Chi- 
cago plan of union contains at least three 
fundamental errors: 

In the first place, the would-be unifiers as- 
sume that the Progressive party, as it exists 
to-day, is merely a faction of the old Republi- 
can party. Against this assumption Mr. Bev- 
eridge roundly asserts that more than a mil- 
lion ofethe men who joined the Progressive 


party and voted its ticket last year were men 
who had been Democrats. He farther asserts 
that men who, up to 1912, had been lifelong 
Democrats, then became, and are now num- 
bered among the most active, vigorous, and ef- 
ficient of the workers and committeemen of 
the Progressive party. Hundreds of county 
committees of the Progressive party have been 
made up of former Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, while many of the Progressive can- 
didates for Congress in 1912 were former 
Democrats. What arguments can be brought 
to bear on such men to bring about their 
amalgamation with the Republican party—an 
organization which makes no appeal to them 
on the ground of principle, and to which, in- 
deed, they have been actively opposed all their 
lives. 

The second important error in the merger 
scheme, as conceived by Mr. Beveridge, is 
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DOING 


NOTHING 
(Republican pleadings have met with a cold response) 
From the Express (Los Angeles) 


the assumption that the Progressive party is 
merely a protest against certain party methods 
and laws. According to this assumption, more 
than four million American voters, both 
Democrats and Republicans, left the two old 
parties and formed the Progressive party last 
year, simply because of the unfair operation 
of the party rule by which Republican delega- 
tions from the Southern States are given un- 
due power in national conventions. No such 
reason as this, Mr. Beveridge contends, can 
adequately explain why men publicly and irre- 
vocably cut lifelong party ties and formally 
joined a new party. 

The most serious mistake that the promo- 
ters of amalgamation have made, in Mr. Bev- 
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THE MOOSE REJECTS THE ELEPHANT’S ADVANCES 
. From the News (Chicago) 


PUTTING A LAMP IN THE WINDOW FOR HER WAN- 
DERING SON 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) 


eridge’s opinion, is the assertion that the Pro- 
gressive and Republican parties want the same 
things. ‘Take, for instance, the question of 
big business. “The Progressive party, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beveridge, is as far apart from 
both the Republican and Democratic parties 
on this subject as was the old Whig from the 
Democratic party on the subject of internal 
improvements. The present tariff bill is being 
rushed through Congress by the same auto- 
cratic methods that were used in enacting the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. A settlement of the tariff 
question by these methods is no more possible 
now than in the past. The Progressive party 
believes that the tariff should be taken out of 
politics and handled as a purely business ques- 





TREATING A SICK ELEPHANT 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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tion, that the tariff should be built on facts as 
nearly as those facts can be gotten, and that it 
should be changed, “schedule by schedule, sec- 
tion by section, or even item by item, when 
the facts make such change necessary.” “This 
is the way that Germany, France, Japan, and 
other protective tariff countries handle their 
tariffs. ‘Tariff changes in those countries are 
made almost automatically. Nobody ever 
heard of business in those countries being up- 
set by wholesale tariff revisions such as are 
made from time to time by both the old par- 
ties in this country. The Progressive party 
proposes to create a thoroughgoing tariff com- 
mission of experts, like our Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘This tariff commission 
would be non-partisan and independent, and 
would give its time to the gathering of facts. 

As neither of the old parties, as such, be- 
lieves in the Progressive party method of han- 
dling the tariff, so the Progressive policy in 
regard to the trusts is wholly different from 
the policy to which both the two old parties 
equally hold. Believing that great organiza- 
tions of capital engaged in industry are inev- 
itable and necessary, the Progressive party 
would pass a law plainly stating what busi- 
ness practices are unlawful, punishing viola- 
tion by prison sentences instead of money 
fines, and would create an independent arm of 
the general government to control and regu- 
late these giant business agencies in the inter- 
est of the public. Both the old parties are op- 
posed to this method of trust regulation, and 
so far as the business question as a whole— 
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the tariff and the trusts—is concerned, Mr. 
Beveridge can find no common’ ground on 
which the Progressive and either of the old 
parties can get together. 

Passing now to the three fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the Progressive party is 
founded, Mr. Beveridge is quite as positive 
that no merger of any kind with either of the 
old parties is possible. ‘These principles are: 
(1) A broader, more logical and more help- 
ful- nationality; (2) a broader, purer democ- 
racy; and (3) humanity in legislation. While 
it is admitted that individuals among the lead- 
ers and among the rank and file of each of the 
old parties have at times favored one or more 
of these principles, the parties themselves, as 
organizations, are distinctly opposed to all of 
them. Mr. Beveridge concludes, therefore, 
that the merger promoters have undertaken 
an impossible task. Why, after all, he asks, 
should there be any amalgamation of parties 
believing in different things? ‘Certainly not 
for the purpose of carrying out clearly stated 
principles and well understood policies; for 
there is no agreement on those principles and 
policies, but, on the other hand, utter dis- 
agreement. 

‘To what end, then, is this proposed mer- 
ger? ‘To win,’ answer the merger promoters. 
Quite so, but to win what? To win offices 
and power? When you get at the bottom of 
it, will anyone point out what else there is to 
come from this proposed merger and amalga- 
mation, and is that result attractive to any sin- 
cere and thoughtful man?” 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE 


WEST IN 


N Canada if one lives west of Winnipeg 

he is a Westerner; if east, an Easterner. 
And these distinctions are not merely geo- 
graphical, but are the result also of subtle 
differences in practical every-day sentiment 
and aspiration, if not in patriotism. These 
differences are real. One of them is to be 
seen in the demonstrations of loyalty. For, 
while the West looks coolly at the material 
aspect of things, the East waves the flag and 
sings the National Anthem. In the West one 
does not hear incessant talk about the pa- 
triotism of Canadians and Canadian loyalty 
to the British Crown. Mr. Newton Mac- 
Tavish, who writes thus in the Westminster 
Review (London), gives also the follow- 
ing description of the great Canadian West 


CANADA 


and of the political sentiment prevalent 


there: 


The West is a vast new country throbbing with 
new life. With the exception of the coastline of 
British Columbia, it is entirely insular—so insu- 
lar, indeed, that the people scarcely can imagine 
a foreign foe marching in upon them. They see 
no need for war; they have no fear of war. 
Their battle is with the elements, with the soil 
and the wind and the rain and the heat and the 
frost. Their duty, as they see it, is to replenish 
the earth and subdue it. Instead of building a 
Canadian Navy, or contributing $35,000 towards 
the defense of the empire, they would do some- 
thing to ameliorate their condition in life now. 
They would build elevators large enough and 
plentiful enough to store their grain until they 
should wish to sell it, thereby avoiding the forced . 
sales that take place almost always as soon as the 
grain is threshed. They would construct great 
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HARVEST SCENE IN SOUTHERN MANITOBA 


district highways of macadam and place thereon 
immense government-owned gasoline trucks for 
hauling grain to the nearest railways. And yet, 
while thousands of families who have come out 
from England or Ireland or Scotland, from Nor- 
way or Sweden or Denmark, from Russia or 
France, or even Germany, have been living on 
from year to year in the hope that these neces- 
saries will soon appear, the proposal comes to 
them from the Government that instead we should 
send the money to help Great Britain. From the 
Opposition comes a proposal to spend the money 
on a navy at home. -So that no matter which 
party is victorious, the money will go for some- 
thing for which Westerners can discover no need. 
The high rate of interest on borrowings in the 
West, especially borrowings by farmers, is notori- 
ous, and yet the money that it is now proposed to 
spend in some form for naval defense would goa 
a long way towards obtaining for Western farm- 


ers loans at a rate of interest which, if not 
nearly so low as the money obtained for property- 
holders in Ireland, would be at least within rea- 
son. Or, looking at it another way, the interest 
on the cost of a navy of our own or on a cash 
contribution to the British Government would pay 
the premiums on insurance against losses to crops 
from any cause, and the losses could be distrib- 
uted so that except in extraordinary seasons every 
farmer would receive a livable return from his 
land and labor, whether he would be able to 
harvest his grain or not. 

A Saskatchewan farmer said to me the other 
day that they would get what they wanted in the 
West just as soon as they were separate from the 
East. And when I laughed at his remark, he 
complained that it was nothing to laugh at to see 
thousands of bushels of wheat and flax lying in 
heaps on the ground all winter just because there 
was no means of getting it to market. 
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The five provinces composing the Can- 
adian East are Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and On- 
tario; and since 1867 (the time of Confed- 
eration) they have had a 


- 
ever since the German bogey was set up! 


The trail of the United Empire Loyalists does 
not extend so far westward.’ Out: there one does 
not find enough Colonels George Denison and 

Doctors: George Parkin to keep 





preponderance of mem- 
bership in Parlia- 
ment; but if 

the present 


rate of in- 
crease of pop- 
ulation in the 
West continues, it is 
estimated that twenty years 


hence the balance of power = THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA 


will have swung to. the 
Prairie Provinces and Brit- 
ish Columbia. And, says Mr. MacTavish, “if 
the West ever gets the controlling voice, the 
destiny of Canada and of her place in the 
Empire will be settled permanently, and it 
will be settled not as most of us in the East 
see it settling to-day. For why should West- 
ern Canada be expected to favor and foster 
the imperialistic and jingoistic sentiment that 
has grown in Ontario to an amazing extent 


















crested the Imperialistic 
wave. Apart from 
Victoria and Van- 

couver there is 
not in all the 


West one so- 
cial or political 
club at whose board 
the greatness of the 
British Empire is the great 
topic of discussion. Discussion 
oi that character is enjoyed by 
millionaires who do not eschew 
knighthood, and who cry loyalty 
to the British Crown so loudly 
that the common people, deceived by prosperity, 
join lustily in the chorus. But the chorus in the 
West will be different. West of the Great Lakes 
the millionaires are making their millions out of 
the soil, and the common people, who are close te 
the soil, who for the most part have no ties of 
blood reaching back to Devonshire or Northumber- 
land, to Cork or Donegal, to Dumfries or Caith- 
ness, will see their god in an absolutely untram- 
meled system of government for the people. 
Canada, like the United States, has her West. 


MAETERLINCK ON IMMORTALITY 


HE book of the hour in France is Mae- 
terlinck’s new volume entitled La Mort. 
It is a comprehensive survey of all the specu- 
lations upon the life beyond the grave which 
have obsessed the souls of men from the days 
of the Greek poets and philosophers to the 
latest endeavors by such men as Hodges, 
Myers, Sir Oliver Lodge, and William James 
to investigate and analyze psychic phenomena 
by the methods of applied science. 
The leading French periodicals are nat- 
urally devoting much space to the volume in 


question. It is the principal theme of an 
article by Nicholas Segur in La Revue on 
“The Literature of Death,” and it is very 
brilliantly analyzed and commented upon in 
Les Annales by the well-known Acade- 
mician, Emile Faguet. 

It is from the latter, who writes with his 
accustomed lucidity and grace, that we prefer 
to quote. 

He declares that men have always written 


of death only to deny its dominion—to utter . 


the universal cry, “O grave! Where is thy 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK, THE BELGIAN POET, WHO IS REVIVING IN 
FRANCE THE DISCUSSION OF IMMORTALITY 


victory?” and that Maeterlinck is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 


We read: 


M. Maeterlinck speaks likewise in the beautiful 
philosophic work he has just written... . He 
considers six hypotheses. 

1. There is no survival, and death is annihila- 
tion. 

2. There is survival without consciousness of 
that which we have been previously. 

3. There is survival with consciousness of what 
we have been and nothing more. 

4. There is survival with consciousness of what 
we have been, but a diminished consciousness. 

5. There is consciousness of what we have been; 
and, furthermore, a vaster consciousness, the pro- 
gressive consciousness of a being (our own) 
which is itself progressive. 

6. There is survival with a consciousness which 
is absorbed in the universal consciousness—in the 
consciousness which the universe has of itself. 


Faguet then proceeds to discuss Maeter- 
linck’s consideration of each of these six pos- 
sibilities: 

1. Annihilation? It is impossible. Nothing 
creates itself or destroys itself. Only it may 


be that we may be dispersed among the divers 
forms of life in the universe. 


Faguet’s criticism on this is that such a 


dispersal would be annihilation in effect, since 
it involves loss of personality. 


2. Survival without consciousness of previous 
life? The thing is possible; it is even probable. 
For if we are immortal we are eternal. If we are 
to survive henceforth we must have lived hitherto. 
But we have no consciousness, no memory, of an- 
terior existences. 


Here again Faguet considers that such sur- 
vival is precisely equivalent to non-survival. 


3. Survival with consciousness, but nothing 
more? What would be the use of this? It would 
be our poor little understanding, made to com- 
prehend an absurdly limited world and a brief 
existence, following us into infinity and eternity. 
Is it this which we desire? 


Here Faguet replies: 


I answer, Yes. (And, moreover, M. Maeter- 
linck admits it.) -I answer, Yes; that is what we 
desire—it is to remain ourselves, with a little im- 
provement; little enough for us to recognize this 
being whom we have found so amiable, and who 
is OURSELF; little enough for us to recognize those 
whom we have lost, somewhat better and more 
beautiful, but not so much so as to have become 
strangers to us. . This, veritably, is the cry 
of the human heart. 

4. Survival with diminished consciousness? A 
singular hypothesis, you will say, since the idea 
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of progress has become an integral part of our 
gray matter. A hypothesis, however, let us re- 
mark, which is that of the ancients, and which 
is also very conformable to observation and ex- 
periments upon spirits of the present. In Homer 
the dead are shades, half-alive, fearful, timid. 
And it is disturbing to note that the dead in 
spiritistic experiments are precisely the same. 
They are timid, distrustful, prompt to flee, ex- 
tremely unintelligent, profuse of insignificant 
words, . . .. felaters of uninteresting anec- 
dotes. 

5. Survival with an enlarged consciousness? In 
this hypothesis we conserve the consciousness of 
our identity, but furthermore our con- 
sciousness is modified and enlarged. It is this 
hypothesis which Maeterlinck most cherishes. It 
is precisely this idea which most religions—per- 


haps all of them—hold of life beyond the grave. 
It is this idea, too, which holds most of comfort 
and consolation, and which can make us not only 
resign ourselves to death, but desire it, which is 
a far easier thing. . Maeterlinck compares 
the man who fears to die to the unborn infant 
who fears to be born. 

6. Survival with consciousness absorbed in the 
universal consciousness? In this hypothesis we 
lose our personal consciousness, but are united 
with the Infinite consciousness. . . . It is what 
the religions term “the return to the bosom of 
God.” 

I need not remind M. Maeterlinck that this last 
hypothesis closely approaches the first. . . . 
oe annihilation, but annihilation none the 
ess. 


THE SHAKESPEARE OF JAPAN 


HE most prominent figure in the his- 

tory of Japanese drama was unquestion- 
ably Chikamatsu. Mongaemon, whom _ his 
countrymen call the Shakespeare of Japan. 
In the Japan Magazine (published in Eng- 
lish in Tokyo), H. Kazumi gives a critical 
estimate of Chikamatsu which is very in- 
teresting. He says: 


It was his ingenuity and zeal, combined with 
a marvelous histrionic genius, that caused the 
Takemoto theatre to outshine all its rivals. The 
Takemoto Za, which hitherto had amounted to no 
more than a marionette performance, under his 
master hand became the foundation of the mod- 
ern stage in Japan. Its literary progenitor was 
the Taiheiki play, a drama chanted or recited in 
public by men who made this their profession. 
This in time was succeeded by a recitation of 
dramatic ysries to the accompaniment of fan 
taps to mark the time or to give emphasis. Later 
on these taps from the fan were supplanted by 
the music of the three-stringed guitar, introduced 
from Loochoo. A favorite story for this purpose 
was what is known as the Joruri, which appeared 
toward the end of the Muromachi period. These 
were love tales, which became immensely popular 
over the whole country. Cut of these arose the 
later Kabuki Shibai or common theatre, and aft- 
erwards the Ayatsuri, or marionette theatre, the 
most famous of which was the Takemoto Za at 
Osaka under Chikamatsu. 


Chikamatsu was probably of samurai stock. 
He was born about 1653 in the little village 
of Hagi, the birthplace two centuries later of 
the famous General Nogi. 


Tradition has’ it that in boyhood he became a 
priest; but the history of his youth is as obscure 
as is that of Shakespeare himself. Chikamatsu, 
in certain of his works, intimates that at one time 
he was a retainer of more than one noble house, 
and that for some reason, probably insubordi- 
nation, he made himself free and became a ronin. 
In this respect, therefore, kis early waywardness 


was not unl.ke the youth of Shakespeare. The 
ronin, or masterless samurai, were the terror of 
medieval Japan, and it is significant that Bakin, 
the most eminent Japanese novelist, as well as 
this her most famous dramatist, was of those 
who renounced their class. 

After leaving the service of the::K:yoto nobles 
Chikamatsu took to writing stories :for the dra- 
mat.c performances at the capital. One of these, 
the Kaijin Yashima, evidently was suggested by 
the older No-drama. This. was about the year 
1685. In 1690 we find him associated with the 
marionette theatre in. Osaka, and from that time 
till his death in 1724 he produced in rapid suc- 
cession a number of dramas, which, whatever 
their faults, leave no doubt of his having pos- 
sessed a fertile and inventive genius. 


At first sight the works of Chtkamatsu do 
not appear like dramas, but simply romances 
with an. unusual amount of dialogue. 


All the Joruri contain a large narrative ele- 
ment of a more or less poetical character. The 
poetic part is chanted to music by a chorus, while 
the narrative is declaimed as the puppets per- 
form. The dialogue, which is often subordinate, 
merely forms a thread to connect the scenes rep- 
resented by the puppets on the stage, and makes 
up for what is lacking in stage scenery. There 
is no doubt, however, that the works of Chika- 
matsu are real plays. They have a well-marked 
movement of plot from the opening scene up to 
the final catastrophe; and they abound in highly 
dramatic situations and appear designed with -a 
view to spectacular effect. At any rate the stage 
of Japan had never before seen anything like 
them; and so they won for the’r author the credit 
of being the creator of the Japanese drama. 


Chikamatsu was a very voluminous writer, 
says Mr. Kazumi, the modern edition of his 
plays comprising fiftv-one in a volume of a 
thousand closely printed pages; and yet these 
are said to have been but a portion of his 
writings. In length they are about the same 
as those of the great English dramatist, and 
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sotne of them are said to have been written in 
a single night. ‘The dramas of Chikamatsu 
deal with all manner of subjects, and show 
a wide knowledge of the history and insti- 
tutions of Japan and China, and also of 
Buddhism and Shinto. 

The Japanese people have an unbounded 
admiration for the works of their greatest 
dramatist, and have no hesitation in com- 
paring him to the master of the English 
stage. 


Certainly there are some resemblances between 
Chikamatsu and Shakespeare. In both, comedy 
frequently treads on the heels of tragedy, and 
prose is often intermixed with poetry. The lan- 
guage of monarchs and nobles is allowed to alter- 
nate with the speech of the common people. In 
both dramatists there is a disposition toward the 
historical play. Both reveal a marvelous facility 
of language and both are tainted with the gross- 
er element rejected by the more refined tastes of 
later times. But whatever may be said for 
Shakespeare, it must be held that Chikamatsu is 
very far removed from the classical. The por- 
traiture of character is somewhat rudimentary, 
the vhilosophy of life is considerably wanting in 
originality and depth, and there is a preponder- 
ance of blood and murder that tends to reflect 
upon the audiences of his time. Chikamatsu loved 
to make the blood of his hearers curdle and their 
flesh creep, and they loved to have it so. As to 
the quality of the poetic portions of the plays of 
Chikamatsu there is no comparison with Shakes- 
peare at all. Though there is metre, rhythmical 
cadence, fit language and some play of fancy, 
there is real poetry in but a very modest degree. 
Moreover, the habit of playing on words and 
using pivot words in his poems must be regarded 
as a serious blemish from a literary point of view, 
though no doubt these characteristics added much 
to the enjoyment of the play by the people of the 
time. 

Notwithstanding these faults, Chikamatsu must 
forever occupy an important place in the dramatic 
history of his country. Just as the writers of No- 
drama had done much to extend the trite forms 
of conventional Japanese verse beyond their nar- 
row limits and traditional uses, so Chikamatsu 


BEET 

ji, ae that a Democratic administration, 
with a majority in both branches of 
Congress, is attempting tariff revision for the 
first time in nearly twenty years, it is natural 
to recall some of the circumstances connected 
with the last undertaking of this kind, known 
as the Wilson bill, in President Cleveland’s 
second administration. It happens that there 
are several noteworthy parallelisms in the tar- 
iff situations of 1894 and 1913, respectively. 
In each instance the narrow margin of votes 
in the Senate induced strenuous efforts to de- 
feat the declared purposes of the administra- 
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CHIKAMATSU, THE SHAKESPEARE OF JAPAN 


set poetry a still larger freedom and_ brought 
it into closer connection with actual life. The 
older poetry was like a trim little flower-bed 
in a garden nook; but that of Chikamatsu is 
like a wealth of wild flowers in fields and 
woods. 


In studying the plays of Chikamatsu it must 
be borne in mind that character is usually made 
subsidiary to events, and personality to such vir- 
tues as loyalty and filial piety. Stress is constantly 
laid more on an interesting variation of events 
than upon the depiction of great character, the 
latter being for the most part of the traditional 
or conventional cast. The audience of the day 
naturally called more for an interesting alterna- 
tion of events than for any profound revelation 
of personality; and Chikamatsu gave them what 
they wanted. 


THE TARIFF 

tion on two schedules—those of wool and 
sugar. So far as sugar is concerned, the re- 
semblances in the present situation to that of 
1894 are largely offset by striking and funda- 
mental differences. 

As is clearly brought out by Dr. Roy G. 
Blakey, of Cornell University, in an article 
contributed to the June number of the Jour- 
nal of Political Economy (University of Chi- 
cago), there have been in this country, during 
the past twenty years, enormous changes, both 
in the consumption and in the sources of sugar 
supply. He points out that in 1894 our total 
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PLANTING A FIELD OF SUGAR BEETS: SOWING THE SEED 


consumption was 2,000,000 long tons (2240 
pounds). In 1912 the consumption was 
3,500,000 tons, an increase of 75 per cent. 
In 1894 it was 66.6 pounds per capita; in 
1912, 81.3 pounds. Furthermore, the sugar 
outputs of Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto 
Rico, which have come under our flag or pro- 
tectorate since 1894, have been greatly in- 
creased. At that time also we imported from 
Europe considerable quantities of beet-sugar. 
Now we import practically none from this 
source. Our own beet-sugar industry was 
producing, in 1894, only 20,000 tons. At the 
present time its output is 625,000,000 tons. 
Louisiana’s production of cane sugar, on the 
other hand, is now practically the same that 
it was in 1894, and is less than one-half the 
domestic beet-sugar output. 

The beet-sugar industry of the world is pe- 
culiarly a product of subsidies. It was liter- 
ally established by the famous imperial decree 
of Napoleon, issued during the time of the 
Continental blockade in 1811. ‘This decree 
was immediately followed by a series of scien- 
tific experiments and legislation, which grad- 
ually, but steadily, promoted the development 
of the industry. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the production of beet sugar stood as 


two to one compared with that of cane sugar. 
The scientific experiments which had caused 
this remarkable development had been fur- 
thered by systems of tariffs and excises which 
offered every inducement to manufacturers 
and growers to escape taxation by improve- 
ment of beets, processes of manufacture, and 
efficiency of machinery. The result was a 
trebling of the sugar content of the beet and 
an increase in the yield of refined sugar per 
acre in even greater proportion. 

Aroused by these wonderful achievements 
of European industry, Americans made re- 
peated attempts, beginning as early at least as 
1830, to establish beet-sugar manufacture in 
nearly all sections of the United States, but 
up to the time of the formation of the orig- 
inal sugar trust by cane sugar refiners in 
1887 only one of these beet-sugar enterprises 
had survived, that at Alvarado, California. 

The McKinley bill of 1890 recognized and 
encouraged the beet-sugar industry by a 
manufacturer’s bounty of two cents per 
pound, to continue fourteen years, and by pro- 
vision of free importation of beet seed and 
sugar machinery. Several factories were 
built about this time in Nebraska, California, 
Utah, and Colorado, and a few of the States 
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CATERPILLAR ENGINE WITH PLOW AND HARROW PREPARING GROUND FOR SOWING 


offered bounties, the constitutionality of 
which was at once called in question, with the 
result that they were ultimately lost to the 
manufacturers. “The Wilson bill of 1894 re- 
pealed the federal bounty and supplied an ad 
valor€m tariff rate of 40 per cent., plus a half 
cent per pound differential for refiners, thus 
giving much less protection to the domestic 
industries. ‘The Dingley tariff of 1897 in- 
creased the duty on refined sugar to $1.95 per 
hundred pounds, and on 95-degree centrif- 
ugals $1.65, and provided for complete coun- 
tervailing of all foreign bountied sugar. Con- 
cessions were later made to Cuba and our in- 
sular possessions, and a reduction from $1.95 
to $1.90 on refined sugar was made in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909. 

Six factories had been built prior to 1897. 
Within about two years after the passage of 
the Dingley bill twenty-four new factories 
were erected, twelve of which failed. In the 
two years, 1900-1901, ten more were built, 
which had a similar record. But in 1902- 
1906, inclusive, thirty-seven new factories 
were erected, and H. O. Havemeyer acquired 
extensive interests in existing beet-sugar facto- 
ries and in the erection of others. During the 


season of 1912 seventy-three factories were in 


operation, three others were idle, and one new 
one is in process of construction. Of the fac- 
tories erected since 1902 comparatively few 
have failed. 

The principal beet-sugar centers of the 
country are in Michigan, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, and California. In 1912-13, Colorado 
led in sugar production, with California, 
Utah, Ohio, Nebraska, Idaho, and Wiscon- 
sin following in the order given. Colorado 
produces the beets richest in sugar, but Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho are com- 
paratively well adapted to the industry. 
Michigan and Wisconsin have the advantage 
of lower wage rates than the Western States, 
and no expense for irrigation. 

The total amount of land devoted to beet- 
sugar production in the United States in 
1912 was about 600,000 acres. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington has esti- 
mated that this country has at least 274,000,- 
000 acres of land adapted to sugar-beet pro- 
duction. At the present yield 4,000,000 acres 
would supply our entire sugar consumption. 

Since there has been an increase in the 
average vield per acre of beets during the past 
ten years, as well as a slight improvement in 
the sugar content of the beet, we now get 
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about 2400 or 2500 pounds of sugar per acre As to the ability of the American beet-sugar 
harvested, as compared with 2000 to 2100 industry to compete with Cuba, Dr. Blakey 
pounds ten or twelve years ago. ‘The average points out that we are very far behind Europe 
price paid the farmers for beets in the United in the matter of seed selection, breeding, and 
States, as reported by the Department of adaptation, as well as in the utilization of by- 
Agriculture, has increased from about $4.10 products, and in the matter of crop rotation. 
per short ton in 1897 to about $5.80 at the He concludes that the average beet-sugar 
present time..- producer in the United States would be on 
Comparing American conditions with those about equal terms of competition on the 
of Germany, Dr. Blakey finds that in the lat- matter of direct or absolute costs if the tariff 
ter country the average yield of beets is about were reduced one-half. The chief difficulty 
one-third larger than ours, and the sugar con- of the United States sugar producers, as com- 
tent about a quarter richer, so that her sugar pared with those of other countries, is in farm 
yield per acre is from 50 to 60 per cent. labor costs. ‘This is due to the extremely 
greater than ours. ‘The price of beets is lower large proportion of hand labor required in 
in Germany than in the United States, so beet culture. From half to three-quarters of 
that German factories, having to pay a lower the work is done by hand, and hence the high 
price for richer beets, get their raw material wages paid in this country have much more 
very much cheaper than do the American fac- effect in raising the unit cost than in the case 
tories. “The difference in the cost of the fin- of cereal production, for example, where 
ished product is from one-half a cent to a most.of the labor is performed by machinery 
cent per pound., The French beet tonnage is and horses. In Europe labor is relatively 
higher than the American, but the sugar ex- abundant and cheap, and land is relatively 
traction is lower, so that the yield of refined scarce and high; in the United States the re- 
product per acre is about the same as in the verse is true. This is the fundamental reason 
United States, though the price per ton of for Germany’s advantage in beet-sugar pro- 
beets is lower. ‘The German beet-sugar pro- duction. Cuban labor may not be so much 
ducers have the advantage over the American cheaper, especially when effectiveness is con- 
manufacturers in the cost of raw material, but sidered, but Cuba’s soil and climatic condi- 
American factories operate upon a larger tions put her upon even better terms for com- 
scale, and investigations have shown that the peting in open markets. 
larger the factory the cheaper the unit cost Dr. Blakey is inclined to think that a sugar 
of production. industry established as ours has been at great 
Formidable competition does not come, expense should not be threatened by too rapid 
however, from European beet sugar, but from tariff reductions. "The pending schedule, if 
the cane sugar of the tropics, and especially adopted, will probably injure Louisiana and 
from Cuba. Since the granting, in 1903, of Hawaii as cane producers more rapidly and 
the American concession of 20 per cent. of severely than domestic beet-sugar producers. 
tariff duties, the sugar output of Cuba has As to the cost of living, the most that can be 
more than doubled, and is now 2,250,000 expected from immediate free sugar would 
long tons. Cuba has become the largest sugar be a reduction of about $1.30 per capita each 
exporter in the world, supplying half the year. 
United States consumption, that is, practi- Admitting that the promises and attempts 
cally all that is not supplied by the insular of the Democratic party to reduce the tariff 
possessions and the domestic industries. Mod- and the cost of living are in the right direc- 
ern sugar plantations in Cuba, under present tion, Dr. Blakey believes that the people have 
financing and management, are producing been led, as is usually the case, to expect more 
sugar more cheaply than Germany or any from such legislation than is possible. 
other important beet-growing country. It is Sai , . : 
said that the cost is below that of any other Reduction in the tariff can lower high prices, 
: , ’ but by a ridiculously small amount as compared 
cane-exporting country, unless it be Java. with the extent of the rise in prices since 1897. 
While the present sugar production in the Factors other than the tariff are more fundamen- 


Philippines is relatively small, it seems to have tal in this connection. The present administration 
: well pray that unfavorable seasons and scant 


te wa] may 
been demonstrated that the country is well crops may not accompany its legislative enact- 
adapted to sugar production. ‘The possibili- ments, and that the apprehensions and uncertain- 
ties of American exploitation of the tropics ties attending tariff transition may not topple over 


have hardly been realized as yet. The Porto 2° insecure financial and industrial structure. 
. : Conditions have changed considerably in the two 


Rico sugar output has increased thirteenfold decades since the Democrats last revised the tariff; 
in the last thirteen years. human psychology is still.much the same. 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A TIMELY contribution to the current 
dents, their cause and prevention, is offered 
by Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, the editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette, in the July number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 

In Mr. Dunn’s opinion the accident prob- 
lem is the most difficult one that has to be 
faced at the present time by American rail- 
roads, and in saying this Mr. Dunn does not 
minimize the importance of the problems of 
railroad discrimination and reasonable rates. 
But he contends that our record for railroad 
accidents is worse than those of most other 
leading countries, and that while it is better 
than formerly, it is not improving as fast as 
it should. In the year ending June 30, 1912, 
there were 10,585 persons killed on our rail- 
roads, and 169,538 injured. Mr. Dunn’s 
analysis of these figures leads to several sur- 
prising disclosures. 

For instance, most people believe that a 
majority of the railroad fatalities and in- 
juries that occur from year to year in this 
country result from train accidents of one 
kind or another, but Mr. Dunn finds from 
his examination of the records that if there 
had not been a single accident to a train in 
the United States in the year ending June 
30, 1912, 92 per cent. of the persons who 
were killed and 90 per cent. of those who 
were injured on railroads would have been 
killed and injured none the less. Carrying 
his investigation a step farther, Mr. Dunn 
finds that if there had not been a single col- 
lision in that year, 96.5 per cent. of those 
who were killed and 95.3 per cent. of all 
who were injured would have suffered none 
the less. 

It must be remembered, also, that defects 
in the physical equipment of the railroads are 
not the sole causes of accidents. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has stated that 
“the most disquieting and perplexing feature 
in the problem of accident prevention is the 
large proportion of train accidents caused by 
derelicts in their duty, by the employees in- 
volved, by far the greatest number of our 
serious train accidents are due to the failure 
of some responsible employee in performing 
his essential duty at a critical moment.” 
Such failures occur even on trains operated 
under the block system. 

Turning to the statistics of accidents not 
properly to be classed as “train accidents,” 


discussion of American railroad acci- 





Mr. Dunn finds that some of these are partly 
or mainly due to defects in the railroad 
plant. For example, he would attribute the 
killing of non-trespassers at highway cross- 
ings to such a defect, since an entirely satis- 
factory plant would not have grade crossings. 
The killing of employees while coupling and 
uncoupling cars is partly due to defective 
couplers, but chiefly to the carelessness of 
the employees, for over 99 per cent. of all 
locomotives and cars are now fitted with 
automatic couplers in compliance. with the 
Federal law. 

Summing up the facts reported by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Dunn 
finds that accidents are due (1) to plant 
failures; (2) to combined plant failures and 
man failures; (3) to man failures; (4+) to 
trespassing. There is, however, a deeper 
cause, out of which these immediate causes 
all grow. This cause of the causes Mr. 
Dunn defines as a spirit of carelessness or 
recklessness on the part of many who are 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with rail- 
road operation. This spirit is not shown in 
railroad operation alone. A striking illustra- 
tion of it is the fact that the number of 
people killed by automobiles in the streets of 
New York City in 1912 was 146, while the 
number of railway passengers killed in train 
accidents in the entire country was only 139. 

Mr. Dunn indulges in no hope of remov- 
ing this underlying ‘“‘cause of causes” short 
of a complete revolution in human nature. 
He therefore devotes his attention to the 
problem of reducing or eliminating the im- 
mediate causes. After much study of railway 
accidents, he has become convinced of the 
need of three remedies. In the first place, 
strict laws against trespassing should be en- 
acted and enforced. This has been done ‘in 
Canada, England and on the continent of 
Europe, and in Mr. Dunn’s opinion is re- 
sponsible for the most marked difference 
between railroad accident statistics in those 
countries and in our own. In only six States 
in this country—New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island—are there laws specifically 
prohibiting all trespassing on railroad prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Dunn is convinced that the thing 
needed to cause the second largest reduction 
in causes and the greatest reduction in in- 
juries is better discipline among employees. 
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In administering this discipline the manage- 
ments of the railroads must be backed by 
public sentiment, not by law. In England 
the rules of the companies, on approval 
by the Board of Trade, become a law, 
any violation of which is a criminal of- 
fense. In effect the same thing is true in 
Canada and on the continent of Europe. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission rec- 
ommends the standardizing of rules by leg- 
islation. 

As a remedy for fatalities and injuries, 
Mr. Dunn ranks improvement of the physi- 
cal plants third in importance; yet it is 
needed. “But installing block signals, sub- 
stituting steel or steel underframe passen- 
ger cars for wooden cars, widening clear- 
ances, strengthening tracks, eliminating grade 
crossings, and introducing other improve- 
ments needed for safety alone would literally 
cost billions. If automatic train control on 
steam railways should be successfully de- 
veloped, its installation would cost other 
hundreds of millions. To make all the im- 
provements in our railways needed for safety 
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would cost an average of from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a mile, and I am convinced that the 
roads could not raise the necessary capital or 
pay return on it for an indefinite period 
unless the public should permit advances in 
their rates and net earnings.” 

The great immediate need, as Mr. Dunn 
views it, is to enlighten and crystallize public 
opinion. This, he thinks, may best be done 
by creating a national commission to investi- 
gate and report on the whole accident prob- 
lem. “The investigation, report, and recom- 
mendations of this commission should deal 
with all phases of the problem, including 
methods of abating the trespassing evil; what 
reforms should be adopted by the railway 
managements in the selection, training, and 
discipline of employees; what legislation, if 
any, there should be regarding operating 
rules and the punishment of violations of 
them; what improvements should be made in 
the physical plants; and what should be done 
by the railway managements and the regula- 
tive authorities to further these improve- 
ments.” 


LOCAL OPTION IN GERMANY 


* ALF a million German men and 
women have presented a petition to 
the Reichstag for the introduction of local 
option on the drink question—the adults of 
every community, without distinction of sex, 
to decide by their votes whether the sale 
of alcoholic drinks is therein to be permitted 
freely, to be_restricted, or to be forbidden 
altogether. Neither the Reichstag nor the 
Federal Council shows any disposition to 
consider the question; however, this is more 
likely to act as a spur than as a discourage- 
ment to the Puritanial temperance fanatics.’ 
With this beginning, a writer in Die 
Gegenwort enters upon a discussion of the 
temperance question in Germany as com- 
pared with other countries, especially Eng- 
land and the United States. So far as wine 
is concerned, he says, to renounce that is, in 
England and America, a mere foregoing of 
sour grapes—a renunciation of what you 
haven’t got. The fight in those countries 
is in the main a fight against whiskey drink- 
ing. And so far as the anti-drinking move- 
ment in Germany is directed to this end, it 
is deserving of hearty support. The writer 
continues: 


The necessity for an organized campaign 
against certain glaring evils caused by alcoholic 





drinks is such a matter of course that it can be 
justified without reference to an abstinence prin- 
ciple. The remarkable success of the boycott of 
the German working-classes against whiskey 
must not be attributed to ethical motives or mo- 
tives of abstinence, but entirely to party and finan- 
cial considerations. No one would think of deny- 
ing that such a movement fulfils at the same 
time a moral mission, but that is not its primary 
object. In England, where alcohol is really boy- 
cotted on principle, and every sixth person is a 
convinced believer in total abstinence, the case is 
wholly different. In that country, where wine is 
scarce and beer is bad, the essential thing was 
to carry on an organized campaign against ardent 


’ spirits in their worst and most dangerous form. 


The alarmingly great consumption of spirits, the 
higher percentage of alcohol in English beer, the 
disappearance of the old genial inn-parlors and 
tables, the nerve-racking, mad pursuit of busi- 
ness in the large cities, which leads not to a de- 
sire to realize the higher meanings of life but to 
a passion for stupefaction—all this has brought 
about a demoralization of. drinking customs 
which perforce challenged the defensive powers 
of society. 


That the temperance movement has, how- 
ever, on the whole, been a failure in Eng- 
land, the writer in Die Gegenwort is con- 
vinced; he refers to the prevalence of secret 
or unsocial drinking in English prohibition 
communities, and also to the return to the 
license system in certain suburban towns 
which had given prohibition a trial. From 
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this German’s standpoint, the cause of this 
failure, and the prospect that the failure will 
be permanent, lies deep in the nature of the 
matter; the fundamental vice of prohibition 
is that it undertakes to rationalize a mystery. 

The same hand that takes the whiskey bottle 


from the alcohol fiend spills the sacramental 
wine, and snatches the wine-cup from the poet, 
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the singer, the hero. It is not only the choice 
between whiskey and Seltzer-water that is in 
issue—it is countless possibilities of happiness, 
little understood in either of the two opposing 
camps, the innocence of enjoyment, the capacity 
for inspiration of generations. To pass judgment 
on such values by means of a plebiscite is, to say 
the least, a hazardous proceeding. We should 
not wage war against drinking; we should en- 
noble it. 





HARMLESS FOOD DRINKS 


LL races of mankind discover at some 

period of their development the agree- 
able qualities of nerve-excitants, these fall- 
ing usually in the two classes of the alcohols 
and the alkaloids. But the later experience 
of each race demonstrates the dangers in- 
volved in indulgence in alcoholic drinks and 
even in the immoderate imbibing of such 
beverages as coffee and tea. 

The third step of progress is twofold, con- 
sisting of zealous temperance propaganda on 
the one hand, and on the other of efforts to 
pluck the sting from the dear familiar table 
companions that have been loved not wisely 
but too well. 

Dr. Viktor Grafe, of the University of 
Vienna, writes on this subject in Prometheus 
(Vienna, July 27) with special reference 
to preparations of the South American stim- 
ulant maté and to preparations of what may 
be called denatured coffee, i. e., coffee with 
a large percentage of its caffein extracted, 
but retaining its aroma. He writes: 


The joy of nerve excitement in any race follows 
the path of a curve whose ascending line, begin- 
ning at a certain period of development, rises to 
a topmost point, at which reaction takes place and 
the downward slope begins. This downward 
curve, to be sure, will probably never sink to the 
level of its starting point, since it is highly im- 
probable that any race will entirely abandon 
wine, beer, tobacco, coffee, tea, etc. 

But reaction has already set in strongly in 
Europe and America. We begin to bethink our- 
selves that with the agreeable effect of the stimu- 
lant on the nerves is an injurious effect produced 
by the poison in the stimulant. For the zenith of 
civilization often goes hand in hand with a severe 
tax on the nervous system, especially under the 
strenuous modern conditions of the struggle for 
existence. 

And this induces an augmented use of nerve- 
stimulants, so that an increasingly large percent- 
age of civilized mankind falls victim to such 
stimulant-poisons; this is already commonly shown 
in the condition of irritable nervousness. 

This is quite apart from an-invalid condition, 
in which an injured organism-must renounce a 
favorite stimulant, even in the small amounts 
quite harmless to a sound body. 





Hence reaction -has already set in. But 
efforts are making in various quarters to 
diminish to a negligible degree the percentage 
of the irritating element of the stimulant by 
means of artificial chemical action. ‘The 
great difficulty in this, of course, is to re- 
move the poison without losing the agreeable 
qualities of flavor and aroma. 

Other efforts are being directed to the 
production of non-injurious substitutes for 
well-known favorite “tipples.” 

The most promising of these substitutes 
is the infusion of maté, the dried leaves of a 
South American shrub. An infusion of this 
yields a drink which is said to be refreshing 
and restorative with no injurious after 
effects. 

This contains an alkaloid similar to caffein 
but milder in its physiological effects. The 
stimulant qualities are, however, not lacking. 
Hunger and thirst are abated and a sense of 
refreshment produced without harmfu! after 
effects even with very copious use. 

The taste is distinctive and is said to be 
“hearty and strong,” due to the quantities 
of tannin and aromatic substances contained. 
A liking for it must be acquired, and it is 
then very agreeable to European and Ameri- 
can palates. “The beverage has long been 
warmly treasured in South American homes. 

Modern methods have improved the har- 
vests both in quantity and in flavor, so that 
mate will shortly find wide appreciation 
in Europe also, especially since the price 
of this stimulant is lower than that of any 
other. 

The simplest form of maté, the dried twigs 
and leaves, sells at fifty pfennig per kilo, and 
a second drawing may be made from it, as 
from tea-leaves, with the advantage that this 
second brew is not of inferior quality. It is 
expected, therefore, to find wide acceptance 
among soldiers, laborers, and the poorer 
classes. 

But another form of maté, designed to 
please more sophisticated palates, has very 
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recently been produced after much experi- 
ment. 

Besides the alkaloid maté contains a vola- 
tile oil to which its effects are partly due. 
Any artificial preparation must contain both 
these essential constituents. This involved 
serious difficulties of manufacture, which 
have only recently been overcome in the 
preparation Sekt-Brouten, in which the proc- 
ess of “extraction,” i. e., rendering soluble 
all the valuable qualities—has been success- 
fully achieved. It is a well-known fact that 
similar difficulties were encountered when 
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cocoa was first introduced, and were first 
solved by the Holland manufacturets. . . . 

But other troubles were met in the elim- 
ination from maté of the mucilaginous sub- 
stances copiously present in it and injuring 
its stability. 

It was also desired to produce a drink 
which should consist entirely of natural sub- 
stances—unlike the non-alcoholic lemonades 
or soft drinks, and this was accomplished. 
As in the case of chocolate, these maté ex- 
tracts are combined with other food-products 
to form attractive delicacies. 


A “BREATHING MACHINE” 





RESPIRATION TABLE DEVISED BY PROFESSOR LEWIN 


OUBTLESS many persons are drowned 

every year whose lives might have been 
saved had skilled assistance in the practical 
methods of resuscitation been at hand. Prob- 
ably it often happens that bystanders pos- 
sessed of theoretical knowledge in abundance 
are so clumsy and inexpert in the application 
of such knowledge: that. the life hanging in 
the balance is lost through mere lack of 
promptness and rapidity of action. 

In such cases the apparatus recently devised 
to apply the proper motions of artificial res- 
piration in a convenient manner and with 
the requisite speed should prove of great 
value. 

The device is known as a “breathing- 
machine,” or respiration table, and is de- 
scribed by Professor Lewin, of Berlin, in the 
Miinchener Mediz. Wochenschrift (Munich 
Medical Weekly Journal), an abstract of 
his article appearing in Prometheus. 

The author begins by describing the re- 
suscitation methods heretofore employed, 
particularly the Schulze “oscillations” made 
use of to revive new-born infants who are 
apparently dead. 


The breathing-machine devised by Profes- 
sor Lewin is said to unite the advantages 
of all the various methods. It consists of a 
light, easily transported folding table to 
which the subject is fastened by means of a 
quickly adjustable bandage. 


By the loosening of the clamp-lever the patient 
is brought into the position shown in the illustra- 
tion, by which means the chest is compressed, an 
automatic exhalation is occasioned, and the liquid 
which has entered the lungs flows out through 
the mouth and nose. After from ten to twenty 
seconds the table is brought into the “standing 
position,” so that in consequence of the expan- 
sion of the chest there is an automatic inhala- 
tion. 

This rhythmic alternation of exhalation and in- 
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halation can be accomplished by the breathing- 
machine from ten to fifteen times per minute with 
the greatest ease. 

This process likewise facilitates. the circulation 
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of the blood and the exclusion of gaseous poisons 
which may have entered the blood, and _ lessens 
the danger of the depositing of poisons in vari- 
ous portions of the organs. 





A COOPERATIVE RURAL LAUNDRY 


OR the man on the farm a great deal has 

already been done by the banishment of 
back-breaking labor, such as flail-threshing, 
scythe-mowing and so forth, And many 
time and labor-saving household devices have 
also been invented. But one of the most 
promising helps towards the emancipation 
of the farmer’s wife from household drudg- 


and the fact whetted his appetite for further re- 
sponsible success. Evidently tired of the lack of 
“step” between the work of men and women he 
divined the idea of utilizing the creamery power 
taking an old churn run by a belt from the shaft 
which ran the creamery machinery, for his wash- 
ing. There was always an abundance of hot 
water and steam to sterilize the clothes, and the 
more progressive men of the creamery company 
at once got the idea that it would be practical to 

















INTERIOR OF THE CHATFIELD RURAL LAUNDRY 


ery thus far evolved is the cooperative 
laundry, such as has been established in the 
little town of Chatfield, Minnesota, An ac- 
count of this is given by Miss Mary A. 
Whedon, in the Farmer’s Wife. If this ex- 
periment points the way to the solution of a 
big problem—namely, the abolition of the 
“blue Mondays and backache Tuesdays,” it 
will go far toward making the life of the 
woman on the farm brighter and happier. 

Conditions in Chatfield were, no doubt, 
the same as in practically any other rural 
community—for the problem of the week’s 
wash is very much the. same all over the 
country. 





Chatfield had a successful creamery, for which 
success Mr. Chapman was largely responsible, 


use this surplus power and steam in doing the 
family washing of the creamery patrons. 

Qut of that spontaneous thought-germ 
grown the first rural cooperative laundry 
which America can boast. 


has 


of 


The laundry has now been in operation 
about six months; its popularity is steadily 
increasing, and many enthusiastic testimo- 
nials from its patrons bear witness to its ben- 
efits. “All I have to do is to gather up the 
clothes Monday morning and see that the 
basket is set in the creamery wagon, and the 
clothes come back ready for wear. All this 
is done for five cents a pound,” writes one 
woman. Especially laudatory of the laundry 
as a blessing are the mothers of large fami- 
lies of eight and ten, who, with hired labor 
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scarce, have literally been submerged by the 
pile of soiled wash staring them in the face 
with persistent regularity each week. 

But now the overworked farm wife of 
Chatfield and vicinity has more leisure and 
energy for other things. 


There will be ipcreased time and strength for 
the mother to interest herself in her children, their 
associates, their entertainments and their educa- 
tion. There will be more time and strength for 
the mothers in any one locality to come to- 
gether and bring their common interest and their 
combined strength to the bettering of all their 
common conditions. There will be more time for 
the study of preparing balanced rations for the 
family diet. There will be more time to study 
sanitation, purify water supplies and to carry out 
the plans which will help to improve the 
grounds round about farm homes. 


Considered solely from the financial side, 
the codperative laundry is an economical in- 
stitution, for with the amount of time spent 
at the wash-tub and at the ironing-board, 
the mending was often neglected, so that 
clothes had to be replaced more frequently. 
In addition, there were also the doctor’s bills 
resulting from overworked bodies, over- 
sttained nerves, pneumonia, and colds from 
exposure. Now there is a considerable say- 
ing in all these items. 

This rural laundry has not only won the 


commendation of the patrons of the cream- 
ery, but the people of the village and the 
surrounding country gladly make use of it, 
carrying their wash-baskets to platforms 
from which they are collected and taken to 
the laundry. Even the people of the sur- 
rounding towns send their baskets of soiled 
clothes to the laundry by train. Being a 
cooperative institution, the laundry is run 
not as a money-making proposition chiefly, 
but for its benefit to the community, and 
just pride is taken in the quality of the work 
turned out. 

We are not surprised to be told by the 
writer that many inquiries regarding this 
enterprise have already come to the pro- 
moters of the Chatfield laundry from vari- 
ous parts of the country, which may result 
in the establishment of similar rural laun- 
dries elsewhere. It is certainly to be hoped 
that Miss Whedon is correct in her stated 
opinion that “the day is bound to come 
when it [the codperative laundry] will be 
as common a thing as creameries and cheese 
factories.” For this much desired relief 
from the -unwarranted physical wear and 
tear of family washing ‘processes, there 
would undoubtedly arise from farmers’ 
wives all over the country a pxan of heart- 
felt thanksgiving. 


INDIA’S GREATEST LIVING POET 


HE East and West meet in deep and 
= mutual appreciation of the supreme lit- 
erary gifts of the Hindu singer, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, India’s greatest lyric poet and 
spiritual and patriotic leader. Mr. Tagore 
is at the present time in America, where al- 
ready he has gained a large constituency of 
admirers, although but a _ comparatively 
small portion of his work is available in 
translation. 

His influence upon India for the last 
thirty years has been enormous; he_ has 
practically reconstructed the rational ideals 
of the masses through a wide dissemination 
of his poetry. Even our Western men of 
letters have felt the force of his genius: 
Yates confessed he has carried a volume of 
Tagore’s Bengali lyrics in his pocket for ten 
vears. Many British literary men and 
women have begun to study Bengali—the 
better to appreciate the beauty of Tagore 
in the original tongue. 

The poet was born in 1860 and was care- 
fully trained and educated by a spiritually 


minded father who believed the “school of 
nature” to bé superior to the “walls of the 
classroom.” 

In a retreat in the snow-crowned Hima- 
layas, where he might be continually im- 
pressed by the nobility of the great moun- 
tains, Tagore learned “English, Sanskrit, 
Bengali, and in the sciences, botany and as- 
tronomy.” At the age of seventeen he was 
taken to Europe and there “perfected his 
knowledge of English and acquired a lucid 
prose style which few have equaled in 
India.” 

Mr. Basanta Koomar Roy, in the Open 
Court (Chicago) for July, gives a com- 
plete and satisfactory outline of Tagore’s 
life and literary accomplishments. Of his 
ancestry he writes: 


If family tradition has anything to do with 
culture, then Rabindranath has nothing to com- 
plain of. He was born in the illustrious Thakur, 
anglicized into Tagore, family which has loomed 
high in the horizon of the intellectual and social 
life of India ever since the tenth century. 
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Amongst the Tagores are counted men like Pro- 
sonno Koomar Tagore, a landowner, a lawyer 
of great reputation, an editor, a writer on legal 
and educational subjects, founder and president of 
the British India Association; Raja Sir Sourindra 
Mohun Tagore, undoubtedly one of the highest 
musical authorities in India, the founder of the 
Bengal Music School and the Bengal Academy of 
Music, and author of many volumes on Hindu 
music and musical instruments; Mr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, a’ distinguished painter, and an 
undisputed leader in the Hindu art revival; 
Maharaja Ramanath Tagore, brother of our poet’s 
grandfather, a political leader and writer; Dwara- 
kanath Tagore, the grandfather of the poet, a 
landlord, a founder of the Landholders’ Society, 
a philanthropist, a social reformer, preéminently 
an agitator against the suttee, an ardent worker 
for the “identification of the feelings and interests 
of the Indians with their government,” anxious 
to “strengthen the bond which unites India with 
Great Britain.” 

It was in such a family—a family that com- 
bined culture with wealth and leisure, that Rabin- 
dranath first saw the light of day. It is said that 
born poets are generally handsome. Rabindranath 
was no exception to the general rule. He has long 
been famous in India both for his poetry and 
beauty. Indeed, his youthful portraits bear a 
striking resemblance to the best pictures of the 
poet of Galilee who wrote not a single verse, but 
who hallowed the world with the majestic poetry 
of his life and sayings. The Hindu poet’s flow- 
ing hair; his broad, unfurrowed forehead; his 
bright, black, magnetic eyes, chiseled nose, firm 
but gentle chin, delicate sensitive hands, his sweet 
voice, pleasant smile, keen sense of humor, and 
his innate refinement, make him a man of rare 
and charming personality. To look at him is to 
notice the true embodiment of the artist. 


Tagore is primarily a poet but his versa- 
tility is so great that his genius finds expres- 
sion in many channels. 


To name a few of his activities and accom- 
Plishments: he is a profound philosopher, a spirit- 
ual and patriotic leader, an historical investigator, 
@ singer and composer, an able editor (having 
edited four different magazines, Sadhana, Ban- 
gadarsan, Bharati and Tattwabodhini), a far- 
sighted educator, and a kind and considerate ad- 
ministrator of his vast “Zamindary” estate. But 
he is, above all, the poet—the poet of love. Love 
flows from his heart, mind and soul in a con- 
tinuous stream, assuming all different forms in 
its windings from the gross to the spiritual, from 
the known to the unknown, from the finite to the 
infinite. He interprets love in all its multiform 
expressions—the love of mother, of son, husband, 
wife, lover, beloved, patriot, of the Dionysian, 
nature-drunk, and of the God-frenzied. Each 
and every one of these he portrays with his char- 
acteristic softness of touch that recalls the lyrics 
of Théophile Gautier, and with the exquisite 
felicity of Shelley and Keats. 


His gospel is not the gospel of renuncia- 
tion. The passionless bliss of the religious 
devotee is to him but a pale shadow of love 
that is triumphant. He says in one of his 
poems: 




















RABINDRANATH TAGORE, THE INDIAN POET AND 


LEADER OF THOUGHT, NOW IN AMERICA 


My salvation shall never come through renun- 
ciation. I shall enjoy the triumph of salvation 
amidst the innumerable bondages of this world. 

My Maya will evolve itself into Mukti, 
and my love will transform .itself into adoration. 


Mr. Roy writes concerning Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’ conception of Tagore’s single poetic 
theme—‘‘the love of God.” 


In his poem, “The Infinite Love,” Rabindranath 
Tagore, who combines in his poetry the idealistic 
flights of Shelley, the luxuriant imagery of Keats, 
the exalted beauty of Tennyson, and the spiritual 
fervor of Thomas a Kempis, strikes the dominant 
note of his life and work, both of which have 
been tremendously influenced by the sublime 
philosophy and the eloquent natural beauties of 
India. The poem as translated by the poet him- 
self reads: 


“T have ever loved thee in a hundred forms and 
times, 

Age after age, in birth following birth. 

The chain of songs that my fond heart did weave 

Thou graciously didst take round thy neck, 

Age after age, in birth following birth. 


“When I listen to the tales of the primitive past, 

The love-pangs of the far distant times, 

The meetings and partings of the ancient ages— 

I see thy form gathering light 

Through the dark dimness of Eternity 

And appearing as a star ever fixed in the mem- 
ory of the ALL. 


“We two have come floating by the twin currents 
of love 
That well up from the inmost heart of the Be- 
ginningless. 
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We two have played in the lives of myriad lovers 
In tearful solitude of sorrow 

In tremulous shyness of sweet union, 

In old, old love ever renewing its life. 


“The onrolling flood of the love eternal 
Hath at last found its perfect final course. 
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All the joys and sorrows and longings of the 
heart, 

All the memories of the moments of ecstasy, 

All the love-iyrics of poets of all climes and 
times 

Have come from the everywhere 

And gathered in one single love at thy feet.” 





PRESERVING WOOD BY ELECTRICITY 


G INCE wood exposed to air and moisture 
tends to decay rapidly, it has long been 
the practice to fortify it for outdoor use by 
the injection of preservative chemicals which 
combat this tendency. 

The chemicals ordinarily used for this 
purpose are creosote, copper sulphate, barium 
chloride, the alkaline fluorides, etc. “These 
antiseptic liquids are generally driven into 
the wood either by pressure or by a vacuum. 
When the preservatives are soluble, however, 
they are gradually dissolved by rain and dew 
and washed away. Hence an improved 
method consists in making two successive in- 
jections of substances which react on each 
other chemically and thereby precipitate in- 
soluble antiseptic products in the mass of the 
wood. 

But these processes are said to fail to pre- 
serve the “heart” of the wood and also fail 
to remove certain “pockets” of air which in- 
jure the keeping qualities of the wood. They 
are also quite costly and tie up large quanti- 
ties of capital because of the large plants re- 
quired, the time occupied in curing, the costs 
of storing, of transportation, etc. 

In a late number of Cosmos (Paris) Dr. 
Charles Nodon describes a process of curing 
wood, discovered by him, of treating wood 
by electricity, for which very remarkable 
claims are made as to simplicity, efficiency 
and economy. 

As early as 1894 he made the discovery 
that the electric current produced an ener- 
getic action upon wood, the result of which 
Was to impart new and valuable qualities. 

He then devised the new process called 
the “electrical mineralization of wood.” The 
wood was impregnated with antiseptic con- 
ducting liquids and then subjected to the elec- 
tric current by means of electrodes placed be- 
tween layers of the wood. 

Dr. Nodon’s first efforts to put his theories 
in practice were effective but costly, and de- 
manded a cumbrous equipage. Certain im- 
provements were made by him in 1903, and 
in 1906 he perfected the present process, 
which is declared to be as simple in method 





as it is valuable in result. It requires neither 
factory and lumber yards nor drying kilns, 
since it is applied in the forest where the 
trees are felled. 

The necessary equipment is comparatively 
small and inexpensive, consisting of a loco- 
mobile made to burn wood; a small portable 
saw and a dynamo with alternating current, 
both operated by the motor; and finally the 
required electrodes, cable conductors, and in- 
candescent lamps—the latter being merely 
to enable the work to go on at night. 

The inventor recommends that the work 
be done in summer, when days are longer 
and nights warmer, since a warm, dry at- 
mosphere is favorable to the process. 

He continues: 


When the trees are felled they are cut into 
joists and subjected to electric treatment. The 
joists are placed flat on a loose floor, care being 
taken to place a moist electrode between each 
layer of wood. 

It should be stated that the joists are arranged 
in piles for the application of the treatment, which 
is completed in about ten days. The work goes 
on continuously, each pile, after treatment, being 
dismounted and rearranged as a drying pile in a 
windy space. 


“The invention of this process was directly 
consequent on discoveries made by Dr. No- 
don regarding the curious changes made in 
cellulose and its derivatives by prolonged ap- 
plication of the electric current. He says: 


Cellulose and its derivatives, as well as the 
materials chiefly composing sap, undergo profound 
transformations under the continued action of a 
sufficiently intense electric current, the conse- 
quence of which is to confer immunity against all 
germs of decay, such as bacteria, nitric ferments, 
yeasts, etc. 


He states also that the wood acquires val- 
uable physical and mechanical properties, be- 
coming harder, more resistant, more homo- 
geneous, and easier to work. It is also less 
hygrometric, less combustible, and acquires 
great sonority. 

In 1906 the city of Bordeaux applied a 
rigorous test by comparing wood thus treated 
with ordinary creosoted wood as to its value 
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for street paving. Half of the blocks used 
were of pine thus prepared and half of the 
creosoted pine. 
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Photographs taken of the two sections at 
the end of seven years’ wear show a marked 
superiority in the former. 


NEW TENDENCIES IN ART 


EW and delicate instruments are made 

from time to time to investigate scien- 
tific discoveries of whose phenomena our ac- 
customed instruments make but slight and un- 
satisfactory record. -So in the world of Art, 
from time to time as Art’s manifestations 
change, we grope about in the mazes of our 
mental machinery to discover new sensibili- 
ties, new mental antennez wherewith to com- 
prehend and bring into harmony with our 
appreciation of beauty, that which is at first 
strange and incomprehensible. ‘The Inter- 
national Exhibition of Modern Art, shown in 
various cities during the past months, has 
provoked this search for new powers of appre- 
ciation and a flood of comment and discus- 
sion that still shows no abatement. 

Mr. W. D. MacColl, in the July Forum, 
presents ‘““An Impression” of the exhibition 
which is in the nature of a refutation of 
the critical work (‘“The Post-Impressionistic 
Illusion”) by Royal Cortissoz. That bril- 
liant critic regards the work of the later 
Post-Impressionists ard their artistic kin as 
worthy of the oblivion of the rubbish heap, 
whither they lon* ago would have been 
swept had it not been for the “timidity of 
our mental habit.” Mr. MacColl holds that 
the works in question are worth while, if 
only for the reason that they bring some- 
thing into our lives that was not in them 
before, and something to Art “that was not 
in the art of paintiag before” and which “ap- 
peals to us with all the power and charm 
of a quickened consciousness of the value and 
meaning of life itself.” 

Mr. MacColl proceeds to elaborate the 
statement that the nev art is “abstract”: 


An abstraction, I find in my dictionary, is the 
“name of a quality apart from the thing,” and a 
quality is “that which makes the thing what it 
is.’ From which I infer that an abstraction “is 
the name of that which.makes a thing what it 
is’ apart from what it is—It is a Name, it is 
not the thing—or the Name has become the 
thing. 

We want to personify Wrong? we bear wit- 
ness against our neighbor or Public Opinion? 
we state our own; or Justice? we make a figure 
with a drawn sword, a book or scales in its 
hand, place it in the pediment of a tall building, 
in the Academy or in a book—and smile securely. 
There it stands for all time; IT is justice and has 
become—stone, paint, paper. It is Nothing 


(or no-thing) as both the master (the emancipator) 
and the sceptic will tell you, because it is a 
Name. It is your name and personification of 
the name; that is quite true. But, unfortunately, 
it has been decreed that even you must take 
vourself out of the way again to let life, “to let 
humanity decide.” Life, like a wave beating on 
the shore, recoils upon your name, wearing down 
its paint, its paper and its stoniness until it may 
be borne in even upon you that all this juggling, 
all this mouthing and sleight of hand is perish- 
able. NAME, the unspeakable alone survives. 
Life is a quicksilver current on which names are 
running through you and past you forever. Like 
a bud unfolding itself, truth is unfolding itself 
in all things. The name, the Illusion, dies in 
order that the Reality, life, may become quickened. 
This is humanity’s goal. This apparently is 
what it is deciding. 

All this is only to say that there is no more 
“license” or “stupidity” or “self-assertion” in 
Brancusi or in Lehmbruck than in Rodin; in 
Picabia than in Cezanne or Bellows; in, De- 
bussy than in Wagner or Brahms. We see the 
same contrasts in daily life. Why not in art, 
which has its “masters” and its “followers,” its 
“demagogues,” its ‘“fashionables,” its “athletes,” 
its “primitives,” and even its impresarios? To 
all good people is given the power to name every- 
thing. Alas! not to personify everything.” 

Henry Rankin Poore offers in a condensed 
volume, ‘““The New Tendency in Art,” many 
of the leading arguments for and against the 
newer forms of Art, together with interest- 
ing opinions from noted artists and critics. 
It covers the field of Post-Impressionism, 
Cubism and Futurism with admirable lucid- 
ity. Mr. Poore is lenient in judging new 
forms of art-expression. He writes: “Our 
civilization is many sizes larger than afore- 
time. It inventively and furtively seeks new 
modes with incessant unrest.” Again he 
quotes from Edmund Gosse: 


“Change is the pulse of life on earth; 
The artist dies but Art lives on, 
New rhapsodies are ripe for birth 
When every rhapsodist seems gone. 
So to my day’s extremity 
May I in patience infinite 
Attend the beauty that must be 
And though it slay me welcome it.” 


To condense the theory of all that is given 
in the discussion of the recent art-tendencies 
would be to say that Art is seeking through 
divers unheard-of, strange, and astonishing 
paths essential truths that lead on to spiritual 
expansion. 


























DR. F. C. HOWE 


(Head of the People’s Institute, New York City, and 
author of “European Cities at Work’’) 


““FLUROPEAN Cities at Work” is the title of a 
book from the pen of Dr. Frederic C. 


new 
Howe, the author of “The City: the Hope of 
: er; ; é 

The City Democracy. The American read 
and the ing public has now become, to a 
People certain extent, familiar with the 


contrasts presented by European municipal gov- 
ernment as compared with the government of 
American cities. It was natural and necessary, 
however, that most of the earlier books dealing 
with this subject presented the structural aspects 
of city government, and perhaps laid more empha- 
sis upon the form than on the practical workings. 
We have now reached a point where there is a 
demand for information about the actual functions 
of European cities, and this demand is met most 
satisfactorily in Dr. Howe’s latest volume, which is 
wholly given up to an account of the activities of 
European cities which are closely related to the 
comfort and well-being of the people. Even stu- 
dents of the subject are hardly aware of the great 
change that has taken place among European cit- 
ies during the past decade. Americans were sur- 
prised many years ago to learn that the German 
conception of city government recognized no lim- 
its to administrative functions. Whatever pro- 





By Frederic C. Howe.  Scrib- 


1 European Cities at Work. 
ners. 1.75. 


370 pp., ill. $ 
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PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


motes its own welfare and the welfare of its citi- 
zens becomes, ipso facto, the business of the mu- 
nicipality. Dr. Howe shows us in his book that 
this German conception has spread to other coun- 
tries, and what was once true in German cities 
only has now become true of cities elsewhere in 
continental Europe, and even, to a limited extent, 
in Great Britain. Dr. Howe’s studies for this 
work were made from human documents, and the 
result is an authoritative presentation of the whole 
subject. It is full of suggestions for the American 
city-dweller who can grasp the possibilities of a 
broader municipal development on this side the 
water. 

The various problems of the smaller towns 
as distinguished .from those of our: great cities 
are presented in a little volume by Professor Frank 
L. McVey, of the University of North Dakota. 
Dr. McVey’s aim is to bring to light ‘some of the 
more essential features of town growth and the 
need of careful. planning. - Dr. McVey’s - book, 
“The Making of. a Town,” is a useful and sug- 
gestive little volume.” 


Dr. Josiah Strong, the author of “Our. Country” 
and other books treating of nationat perils and 
betterment movements, has broadened the scope of 
his inquiries, and in his: most re- 
cent work, “Our World,’’*‘he ‘calls 
attention to a world crisis and con- 
siders certain ‘problems, which, in his judgment, 
unless they ‘are duly solved, ‘will become imminent 
perils. He shows. that these problems: can no 
longer be postponed to. some. other -age or trans- 
ferred to some other people. In the: present vol- 
ume Dr. Strong attempts no solution of, these new 
world problems, but only an analysis which shows 
their real nature and their comparative impor- 
tance. In later volumes the writer hopes to make 
clear the application of Christianity to existing 
conditions, and some of the. special facilities. af- 
forded by America as a great laboratory for the 
solution of these problems. Ga 


World 
Problems 


Immigration as a world movement, having: spe- 
cial significance to America, is the theme of a 
new book by Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, of 
Yale.* Most books on immigration 

and Its have been written from the view- 

Restriction point of some particular class af- 
fected, or, at least, from that of national interest. 
Professor Fairchild’s view-point is also that of 
the American citizen, but he points out that there 
are interests to be taken into account aside from 
those of the native American workingman, or 
even of the American nation as a whole. He 
looks upon the immigration question as a part of 
“an inclusive conservation program for all human- 
ity.” Controverting the popular notion that a be- 
lief in the restriction of immigration is inconsist- 
ent with sympathy for the immigrant, he main- 


Immigration 








McClurg. 
By Josiah Strong. 


2 The Making of a Town. By Frank L. McVey. 
221 pp. $1. 

3 Our World; The New World Life. 
Doubleday, Page. 291 pp. $l. 

4 Immigration. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. Macmillan. 
pp. $1.75. 
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RELIGION 


tains that the restrictionist may be the truest 


friend of the alien. 


A useful “Introduction to Political Parties and 
Practical Politics” has been prepared by Professor 
P. Orman Ray, of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Since the work was designed as a 
text-book, it is necessarily severely 
condensed and is suggestive rather 
than encyclopedic. Any deficiencies resulting from 
this method of treatment, however, are offset by 
the extended list of references, which include both 
book titles and articles in periodicals.’ 


Politics 


AND THE CHURCH 
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The pros and cons of the minimum-wage ques- 
tion and of the Syndicalist movement are set 
forth in a little volume by James Boyle, author 
of “What Is Socialism?” * It is stili 


Minimum 
Wage too early to make helpful deduc- 
Syndicalism tions from American experience, 
but Mr. Boyle has attempted a survey of State 


regulation of wages in England, ‘Australia, and 
New Zealand. His conclusions are conservative. 
As to syndicalism, Mr. Boyle takes it as a consen- 
sus of opinion of students of the subject that it is 
“doomed ‘to extinction as a permanent force in «he 
evolution of industrial and social economics.” 





RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 

















HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT 


with the Rev. Charles O. Gill 
Country Church’’) 


(Co-author of “The 


T is easy to make sweeping assertions about 
the decline of the country church; yet state- 
ments of this nature usually have a slender basis 
The Church Of fact, for in truth nobody knows 
at the from exact and long-continued ob- 
Cross-roads servation whether the American 
rural church is growing or decreasing, whether 
it is doing its work more or less successfully than 
in the past, or whether it is doing all that it 
should do for the bettering of social conditions. 
There is a general impression that the country 
church has failed, but in what respects? With- 


1 An Introduction to Political Parties and Practical Politics. 
By P. Orman Ray. Scribners. 493 pp. $1.50. 











out definite answers to these questions, little is 
likely to be accomplished towards a retrieval of 
the failure, if failure there has been. Two men 
who believe that the country church is worth sav- 
ing have started to study it as the professor ad- 
vised the freshman to begin to study biology,— 
not with “first principles,’ but a bushel of clams! 
These men,—the Rev. Charles Otis Gill and ex- 
Forester Gifford Pinchot,—began with two typical 
rural counties, one in Vermont and the other 
in New York State, and proceeded to acquire such 
facts as these: The church-going habits of the 
inhabitants of the two counties at the beginning 
and end, respectively, of a twenty-year period, to- 
gether with comparative statements of income and 
expenditures, the educatianal equipment of minis- 
ters, the relation of existing churches to density 
of population, and other data bearing on the gen- 
eral problem. It was found that while in the 
twenty years “church expenditures in the two 
counties, expressed in dollars, indicated a gain, 
when expressed in purchasing power they showed 
a loss. While membership was making a tri- 
fling gain, church attendance was suffering an 
alarming reduction. In a word, the vitality and 
power of the country church in these two counties 
is in decline.” The authors find that the situa- 
tion calls for the adoption by the church of a new 
program of social service.” 


A frank discussion of the question of church 
attendance is published under the title “Smith and 
the Church.”* This little book is really a se- 
ries of sermons by the Rev. Harry 


About 
Going to H. Beattys. These sermons were 
Church called out by the appearance, in 


the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1912, of an article 
by Mr. Meredith Nicholson, of Indiana, on 
“Should Smith Go to Church?” This article set 
forth the position of the non-church-goer in terms 
that seem to have commended themselves to large 
numbers of people, while at the same time they 
brought to Mr. Nicholson many personal letters 
taking exception to his point of view. One of 
those whose interest was awakened by Mr. Nichol- 
son’s essay and who was set to thinking more 
seriously on the position of the non-church-goer 
was the Rev. Dr. Beattys. One result of his 
thinking on the question was the series of ser- 





2 Minimum Wage and Syndicalism. By James Boyle. Stewart 


& Kidd. 136 pp. ; : , 
3 The Country Church. By C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
Macmillan. 219 pp. $1.25 
Smith and the Church. By Harry H. Beattys. Stokes. 


118 pp. 60 cents. 
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mons on such subjects as “Who Is .Smith?” 
“Why Smith Does Not Go to Church,” “Smith 
and the Preacher,” “Why Shouldn’t Smith Play 
Golf Instead of Going to Church?” “Smith in 
Ged’s Out-of-Doors,” “Smith, Jr.,’ “Is Smith 
Wrong or the Church?” and “What Shall the 
Church Do About Smith?” The present publica- 
tion of these sermons is accompanied with an 
.introduction by Mr. Nicholson himself, who says 
of Dr. Beattys’ sermons: “Dr. Beattys pays me 
the compliment of meeting all my criticisms fairly 
in the open. He has not rummaged in the dark 
lumber-room of medieval theology to find answers 
to Smith’s questions, but has discussed them com- 
prehensively in twentieth century sunlight.” Taken 
as a whole, this little volume sums up the ques- 
tion of church-going from the point of view of the 
average business man, giving to the business 
man’s questions a straightforward reply from the 
minister’s standpoint. 


A book that sums up some of the most vital 
issues of the great Men and Religion campaign of 
1912 is “A Man’s Religion,” by Fred B. Smith, 

ee Senior Secretary of the Religious 
= for Department of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s 

Christian Associations.’ It is said that Mr. Smith 
has given more than twenty-five years of his life 
to evangelistic work, has traveled more than 
500,000 miles, and has addressed 2,000,000. men in 
his efforts to set forth what he regards as the 
fundamental concepts of “A Man’s Religion.” His 
chief concern is to rouse the men. of. the. whole 
world to a vital and more aggressive. Christianity. 
In the present volume are chapters on: “A Re- 
ligion of Social Service,” “A: Religion -of Co- 
operation,” “A Religion of Democracy,”. and. on- 
various other phases of the latter-day evangelistic 
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movement, ‘with.*which* Mr.* Smith -is himself in 
hearty sympathy and in which he has enlisted the 
interest of scores and hundreds of men. 


By his works in the domain :of theology and 
ethics, President Henry Churchill King, of Ober- 
lin College, has won for himself a_ hearing 
unconfined by. denominational bar- 

as riers. In- his latest. book, “Relig- 

Life ion as Life,”. following “The 
Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times,” 
“Rational Living,” and the “Laws of Friendship, 
Human and Divine,” President King makes a 
practical application, as it were, of the whole 
trend of his thought on these lines.” Religion, in 
President King’s view, must offer more abundant 
life to man. With or without religion, man is 
increasingly seeking a larger and richer life. 
The test of religion is its power to satisfy this 
quest. 


“The Life and Teachings of Jesus” is the fifth 
in a series entitled “The Historical Bible,’ by 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale.’ The preced- 

New ing volumes in the series have all 

Testament dealt with the Old Testament, and 

Scholarship the author has-met with a growing 
appreciation on the part of- thoughtful men and 
women of the practical -results that have come 
from the. application of -modern historical and 
literary methods: to study- of--the. Scriptures. He 
believes that -what is true of .the Old Testament 
is destined, -in.even: larger.:measure;‘to prove true 
of the New Testament.- Inthe: present volume he 
has sought to-embody in a~single-narrative the 
oldest: records ~ contained’ in.-the four Gospels, so 
arranged as to give a simple; logical, and, as far 
as possible; a» chrenological-view of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 





ESSAYS AND. MISCELLANY 


“THE Pathos of Distance,” by James Hune- 
ker, bears the fanciful subtitle, ““A Book 
of a Thousand and One Moments.’’* Its ma- 
terial consists of papers written at different 
periods of Mr. ° Huneker’s career; 
which are concerned with art, per- 
sonality, and a thousand and one 
other things that flit befor> Mr. Huneker’s literary 
telescope. ‘“Promenades of an Impressionist’ in 
title and introduction holds promise of an expla- 
nation of “Nu descendant un escalier” or “The 
Lady with the Mustard Pot’; but disappointment 
awaits the reader. The ever-brilliant Mr. Hune- 
ker does not understand the frenzies of the Cu- 
bists and the later Post-Impressionists any more 
than the humble layman in art. He does awaken 
interest in the revolutionary art movement as a 
whole, and’ succeeds in setting Cezanne, Gaugoin, 
and Van Gogh in their proper niches in the hall 
of fame; also he is sensitive to certain beauties 
in the art that seems most ridiculous; to instance, 
he delights in the line of Matisse, just as he does 
in the free, bounding line of William Blake. 
The essay on “The Later George Moore” re- 
minds us that zo one but Huneker (at least in 
this country) has ever understood Moore well 
enough to write impartially about his contradic- 


Mr. Huneker’s 
Impressions 





1 A Man’s Religion. By Fred B. Smith. New York: Asso- 


ciation Press. 267 pp. 75 cents. 





tory personality.  -Huneker’s tribute to Arthur Da- 
vies-is a delight; his version of “The Celtic 
Awakening” is inspiring.- “The Philosophy for 
Philistines”. is pragmatism; the “Playboy of 
Western - Philosophy” is: Bergsen. In “The Artist 
and His. Wife”: the author discusses pro and con 
the arguments -for the marriage. of the artist, 
be he of any: kind.- This-stimulating volume, as 
colorful as it is brilliant; ends with “A Belated 
Preface to Egoists.” Mr. Huneker says that he 
adduces no particular theory of life from his 
book, “The Egoists,” but he drops one jewel of ad- 
monition into the belated preface, which is: “If 
you follow Walter Pater’s poetic injunction and 
burn always’ with the clear, hard flame of some 
artistic enthusiasm, go ahead and burn, but watch 
yourself—that way neurasthenia lies.” This would 
shock the gentle Pater (were he living now) into 
overturning with violence that jar of dead rose 
leaves he kept ever beside him to allure the es- 
thetic muse. 


Into Mr. Huneker’s company we must bring 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, with a volume of the 





ry Reli 1g as Life. By Henry Churchill King. Macmillan. 
Pp. . 
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Scribners. 337 pp. $1.25. 
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“Shelburne Essays,” “The Drift of Romanticism,” ? 
for here is Mr. More agreeing with 
Bs Mr. Huneker about Pater’s hard, 
gemlike-flame doctrine in a rather 
lengthy critical essay. More defends his condem- 
nation of Pater in the words of one Blair, an old 
Scotch preacher: “To aim at a constant succes- 
sion of high and vivid sensations of pleasure is 
an idea-of happiness-altogether chimerical. In- 
stead of those fallacious hopes of perpetual fes- 
tivity with which the world would allure us, 
religion confers upon us a cheerful tranquillity.” 
We are a little suspicious of that cheerful Scotch 
tranquillity. Mr. More’s papers on Huxley, 
Cardinal Newman, William Beckford (the master 
of Fonthill), and Definitions of Dualism, reveal 
all the essentials of a highly developed critical 
faculty. ‘Taken together, they point out the steady 
romantic drift of the ‘nineteenth century. 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson has a large 
reading public on this side of the water. If this 
public has heretofore read his books with the 

thought that, after all, the pleasant 

yy tad meditations of a man who lived 
ae sequestered -from heartache and 
tantalizing worldly relationships could not give 
the ma.; mm the ruck of life much durable satis- 
faction, this public will change its mind after 
reading “Thy Rod and Thy Staff,’* the sequel 
to “The Silent Isle.” Ill health came upon Mr. 
Benson, “neurasthenia, hypochondria, melancholia, 
hideous names for hideous things,” and his com- 
placency vanished. ‘Through ways of misery he 
searches for God and, finding Him, walks “be- 
side still waters,” suffering in body, but exalted in 
mind and spirit. You will remember that Mr. 
Benson. was a lover of solitude. Here is his new 
gospel of sanity, the pungent, humble truth of 
the book: “I have learnt by experience that it is 
not good to be much alone. It is a sweet 
cup enough, but a subtle poison lurks in its pale, 
beaded, amber transparency. It is mischievous, 
because in solitude the mind runs its own busy 
race unchecked. To have to mix with other peo- 
ple, to find things that interest them, to humor 
them, to watch their glance and gestures, to try to 
be agreeable, is a real and wholesome discipline.” 

“Along the Road,” another volume of essays by 
Mr. Benson, is in this author’s accustomed vein, 
with added cheerfulness and somewhat less intro- 
spection.* Both books bring us nearer to the heart 
of life, to its genial kindliness and warm sym- 
pathy. 


John Burroughs gives us science and scientific 
speculation in a collection of essays, “Time and 


Chance.” * Burroughs loves the earth not for what 
The Philoso- € can get out of it to feed mind 
phy-ofJohn and body, but simply because it is 
Burroughs the earth, and because its history, 


limned in rock and ledge and fossil-clay, inspires 
him with marvel and reverence. And for the 
reason that he truly loves to think and write of 
the “long road” of evolution, his book is a de- 
light.” The chapters deal with subjects that have 


1 The Drift of Romanticism. 
Mifflin. 302 pp. $1.25. 
Thy Rod and 4 Staff. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Putnam. 300 pp. 
3 Along 5 sr ‘By Arthur Christopher Benson. Putnam. 
462 pp. 
4 Time _~ By John Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin. 
279 pp. $1.10. 
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to do with the different phases of evolution,— 
“The Divine Abyss,” “The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado,” “Primal Energies,” “Phantoms of the 
Past.” One phrase of “The Gospel of Nature” 
stands vividly in remembrance: “The worlds 
_ only red corpuscles in the arteries of the In- 
nite.” 


Roswell Park, M. D., offers a volume of studies 
in “anthropology, biology, philology, and _his- 
tory.” Notable among the studies is his well- 
known address on “Thanatology” 
and ,a paper on “Iatro-Theugic 
Symbolism.”° Dr. Park is an amaz- 
ingly entertaining writer, who possesses the gift 
of presenting his research and fact knowledge in 
this borderland of medical science with simplicity 
and vitality. The book compels attention, is more 
thrilling than a Wild-West story, and amply re- 
wards the reader with a harvest of curious facts. 


Essays by a 
Surgeon 


“New Thought” is a movement that has ap- 
peared to be, like Joseph’s coat, “of many colors.” 
Charles Brodie Patterson expounds its latest doc- 
trines in a new book, “What. Is 
ew New Thought?” ° Of course, New 

Thought” Thought is old thought in a new 
dress that brings forgotten or neglected truths to 
light and shows their applications to life. This 
book points the way to attain poise, self-control, 
and freedom from mental and physical bondage. 
The chapter on the cultivation of the mind reveals 
Dr. Patterson at his best. He suggests that know!- 
edge will come more abundantly to us if we cul- 
tivate tactfulness, ideality, concentration, medita- 
tion, and practical application before we lean too 
heavily upon our mental prop of fact-knowledge. 
It is difficult to find a more helpful or inspiring 
book. The author’s statement of the principles of 
New Thought is masterly in its definitive skill 
and wisdom. 


Principles of 
N 


Elsie Clews Parsons has gathered together prim- 
itive fancies about womenkind in her book, “The 
Old-Fashioned Woman.”* The material is in- 
Feminism ana tended as food for the feminist 

Anti-Femi- and the anti-feminist, and _ the 

nism author cleverly observes that “fem- 
inism and anti-feminism are both made up of 
primitive ideas.” She considers that the two 
schools will get into better agreement when they 
become ethnologically conscious of themselves. 


Mary Taylor Blauvelt offers an exceedingly in- 
teresting and original book, “Solitude Letters.” * It 
is a discussion between a woman writer and her 
correspondent of literature, promi- 
nent personalities, social and eco- 
nomic questions, marriage, ideals, 
and friendship. One of the causes of the failure 
of many modern marriages the author finds to be 
that women are proné to consider marriage an 
end in itself, and where we make any state final, 
growth stops. There is not a dull page in the 
book. 


A Woman’s 
Philosophy 
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The last volume (the twelfth) of the collected 
works of Ambrose Bierce is entitled “In Motley.” * 
It includes Bierce’s clever animal stories, tales of 
the precocious and delightful “Lit- 


Ambrose . ° ° ° 
Bierce’s tle Bobbie” articles, dealing with 
Humor political situations during the Cu- 


ban war, and. other engaging Biercian contribu- 
tions to magazines and newspapers. This volume 
is made notable by the inclusion of that humorous 
gem, “An Ancient Hunter,” the history of one 


Tudor Rosenfelt, a mythical hunter whom tradi- 
tion connected with “a city of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Wyo Ming, his subjugation of the usurper 
Tammano in the American city of N’yorx, and 
his conquest of the island of Cubebs.” Bierce re- 
ports in this amusing skit that Rosenfelt did not 
long survive to enjoy prosperity, as in “the year 
254 B. S. the entire continent of N. A. and the 
contiguous island of Omaha were swallowed up 
by the sea.” 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, HISTORY 





MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 


(Daughter of the late Senator Farwell, of Illinois, 
and author of the new authoritative biography of Ad- 
miral John Paul Jones) 


HE picturesque career of John Paul Jones, the 
naval hero of the Revolution, has proved a 
shining mark for biographers. At least ten “lives” 
ai, of Jones of varying interest | and 
First Naval historical value had been published 
Hero before Mrs. Reginald De Koven 
undertook the preparation of the two-volume 
“Life and Letters,” just published by the Scrib- 
ners. Of the earlier biographers none claimed 
a complete knowledge of written and printed ma- 
terials relating to his subject. It remained for 
Mrs. De Koven to examine and make use of all 
the documents in the government archives of the 
United States, England, France, and Russia, those 
existing in public and private libraries in this 
country, and many manuscripts never before util- 
ized for such a purpose. It is not strange that 


a Motley. Vol. XII. By Ambrose Bierce. Neale. 411 pp, 
50, 
* The Life and Letters of John Paul Jones. 2 Vols. By 


Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Scribners. 991 pp., ill. $5. 





Mrs. De Koven’s researches brought to light many 
heretofore unknown incidents in Jones’ life and 
explained many references in his correspondence 
that had always seemed more or less mysterious. 
As a result, we now have for the first time a 
complete elucidation of the hitherto obscure and 
misunderstood periods in the career of Paul Jones, 
and a final and truthful estimate of his life and 
character is now for the first time possible. 


In Mrs. De Koven’s work there are several ref- | 


erences to the unfortunate Silas Deane, who was 
associated with Franklin and ‘Arthur Lee; as 
: American Commissioner to France, 
. in the first part of the Revolution. 
Deane suffered for years under un- 
truthful charges against his personal integrity, 
and died in England under aspersions of treachery 
to his country. A new volume, by George L. 
Clark, undertakes to render justice to Deane: and 
to present a clear view of his important services 
to the colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
In the author’s opinion, Deane was in* no sense 
a traitor, but an honest and effective, though at 
length a discouraged, servant of his country. He 
died on shipboard in 1789. 


Two volumes (the fourth and fifth) complete 
the “Retrospections of an Active Life,’ .by John 
Bigelow, the publication of which was begun be- 

The fore Mr. Bigelow’s death, at the 
° 4 

Bigelow age of ninety-four.* These volumes 
Reminiscences bring the memoirs down to the 
close of the year 1879. They cover the active 
period of Mr. Bigelow’s life after his return from 
France, where he had represented this country 
so ably during the Civil War, and include the 
years devoted to literary labor on the autobiog- 
raphy of Franklin, Mr. Bigelow’s excursions into 
New York daily journalism, his intimate associa- 
tion with Samuel J. Tilden while Governor of 
New York and during Tilden’s campaign for the 
Presidency. Mr. Bigelow corresponded during 
these years with an extraordinary number of not- 
able Americans and not a few distinguished for- 
eigners. His letters relate to literary, political, 
and social topics, and give an unusual revelation 

of the spirit and movement of his times. 


One of Mr. Bigelow’s contemporaries, ‘the late 
Goldwin Smith, was also gifted in the number 
and quality of his correspondents. ‘This was 


clearly shown in the “Remin- 


Goldwin : 5 
Smith’s iscences” which appeared shortly 
Letters after Dr. Smith’s death in 1910. 


It is still further illustrated in the volume of 


3 Silas Deane; A Connecticut Leader in the American Rev- 
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letters, chiefly to and from his English friends, 
written between the years 1846 and 1910, and col- 
lected by his literary executor, Arnold Haultain.* 
Perhaps no Englishman of his generation had a 
greater number of distinguished friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Among his intimates were 
John Bright, Richard Cobden and John Stuart 
Mill, while he had met and talked with Tenny- 
son and Carlyle, and once, at least, sat at the 
same dinner-table with Macaulay. He had enter- 
tained Matthew Arnold, John Morley and James 
Bryce at his home, and had known Dean Stanley, 
Benjamin Jowett, Herbert Spencer, and E. A. 
Freeman. Among his correspondents were Fred- 
eric Harrison, Lord Salisbury, Max Miiller, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Sir John A. Macdonald, Joseph 
Chamberlain, the late Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, the Earl of Rosebery, Justin McCarthy and 
John Burns. Goldwin Smith was himself a bril- 
liant and incisive letter writer, and he called out 
those qualities in many of his correspondents. 

















DR. P. V. N. MYERS 
(Author of “History as Past Ethics’’) 


Broadening Freeman’s well-known definition of 
history as “past politics,’ Dr. Philip Van Ness 


Myers chooses as the title of the final volume in 
Sineole his series of historical text-books 
and the strking phrase, “History as 
History Past Ethics.”* Dr. Myers designs 


this book as a brief introduction to the history 
of morals. In treating the science of morals as a 
branch of history his purpose is to make the work 
of the department of history more helpfully intro- 

“T Goldwin Smith’s C orrespondence. Edited by Arnold Haul- 


tain. Duffield. 540 pp. 
By Philip Van Ness Myers. Ginn. 
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ductory to that of the department of moral philos- 
ophy. The most important part of the historian’s 
task, in his opinion, is to gather and systematize 
the facts of the moral life of the race in all the 
stages of its historic evolution, since these facts 
must serve as the basis of any philosophy of ethics 
that can be made a real stimulus and guide to 
social service and humanitarian effort. Dr. My- 
ers began the writing of historical text-books more 
than thirty years ago. His “Ancient History,” 
“Medieval and Modern History,” and “General 
History” have long been in general use in schools 
and colleges, and even universities of the coun- 
try. No one is better equipped than Dr. Myers 
to interpret for us the ethical movement of history. 


Edward Martin Taber was an American artist 
and writer who died in 1896, at the age of thirty- 
three, after many years of ill-health, He had a 
farm at Stowe, Vermont, where he 


An Artist . 
in made many notes and observations 
Vermont upon nature and_ outdoor life. 


These have now been published under the title 
“Stowe Notes, Letters, and Verses.”* The sim- 
plicity and directness of Taber’s descriptive wri- 
ting make these notes peculiarly attractive with re- 
nature-lovers. The volume is illustrated with re- 
prcductions of many of the artist’s sketches and 
pencil drawings. 


In the voluminous Gettysburg literature of the 
past few weeks and months, called out by the 
semi-centennial anniversary, we should not lose 
sight of the excellent narrative by 
the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, 
who himself took part in the great 
battle, for years lived in or near Gettysburg, and 
is familiar with the ground fought and tramped 
over by both armies.* Mr. Young has also drawn 
freely on all the accessible information on the 
Confederate side, and has made a special point 
of including personal sketches regarding the ca- 
reers of officers, together with the records of all 
West Point graduates who served in the campaign 
and battle, including those who were in the Con- 
federate army. 

Like the Rev. Mr. Young, Miss Elsie Singmas- 
ter has unconsciously absorbed Gettysburg’s local 
color during many years, for she has lived in 
the village, has mingled with the townspeople 
and the veterans who have returned, year by year, 
to the scene of the great conflict, and has written 
around the battlefield a group of stories which 
have the ring of sincerity and truth. These tales 
are brought together in a little volume entitled 
“Gettysburg: Stories of the Red Harvest and the 
Aftermath.” ° Some of these have, doubtless, been 
enjoyed by our readers at the time of their orig- 
inal appearance in the magazines. 

The widow of General Pickett is the author of 
“The Bugles of Gettysburg,” a romance written 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
great battle. “I have put my whole soul into 
this work. It is the story of the dying swan. 
I have been living and breathing the atmosphere 
of it all, reading old letters written in the camp 
and on the march, before and after the battle. 
It is all true.’ 

<a Stowe Notes, Letters, and Verses. By 
Taber. Houghton, Mifflin. 335 pp., ill. $3.50 
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AMONG THE POETS OF TO-DAY 


A FIRST book of verse by Fannie Stearns 
* Davis, “Myself and I,”* deserves considera- 
tion among the, volumes of poetry that have ap- 
peared recently. Its freshness and 
originality are evident at a glance 
and delicate subtleties of poetic 
technique become apparent with further exami- 
nation. Coming from the heart of New England, 
there is Puritanism a-plenty and artistic restraint; 
but the tricksy, dancing measures seem echoes of 
the song of those long-banished maskers of Merry- 
mount, whose Maypole revelry scandalized the 
austere Puritan fathers. Furry fauns, Satyr’s 
bairns, naiads and gipsy folk dance upon the 
hilltops; and Conn, the Fool, pulls down the 
moon from the sky and plants moon-seeds so that 


A New 
Note 


asf Each shall have moons to his heart’s desire, 
Apples of silver and pearl; 

Apples of orange and copper fire 

Setting his five wits aswirl.” 





The title poem draws the line between the wan- 
toning of fancy in the brain and the deeds that 
are possible to our objective selves. The inner 
pagan spirit, the renascence of outgrown animal 
shells, tempts us, yet warns: “Thou canst not do 
the sudden, happy things I call thee to”; yet again 
bids us remember that “I am God’s own spark in 
thee.” 

There is Celtic imagery and Celtic wistfulness 
in Miss Davis’ poesy; she gropes among the 
shadows and tilts with age and death. The body 
seems more wonderful to her than the soul, for 
while the soul goes forth changeless, immortal, 
the body—all its marvelous mechanism—turns to 
dust—that is the greatest wonder. A_ notable 
mastery of the art of the single line places her 
work in the front ranks. For example: 


“The nights like a flock of birds go by.” 


“Through tarnished trails of the staggering sun 
and soot-fog ochre and black.” 


“There’s a grey wall that coils like a twist of 
frayed-out rope.” 


These lines stamp their maker as a consummate 
artist in words. 


Mr. Herbert Kaufman is a versifier of great 
virility and power. It has been considered difh- 
cult to be a poet and a social reformer at the 
same time, but the author of 
“Poems”® flings down the gage of 
warfare against social injustice in 
a brilliant volume of verse that possesses the es- 
sentials of true poesy. His music is of the martial 
order. With drums beating and colors flying, he 
marches his meters in a determined attack upon 
the wrongs of the age. Often he uses words like 


Verses of 
Reform 





1 Myself and I. By Fannie Stearns Davis. Macmillan. 129 
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pigment, as in “The Drunkard.” No brush could 
make more visible that “sneering, leering” brute, 
“goat-legs, mangy, smeared with muck,” than 


Mr. Kaufman’s words. In “America,” the poem: 


that closes the volume, he visions America rising 
out of her infirmities to will the earth to peace 
and fruitfully feed the nations. 


The sonnets of Auguste Angellier, the eminent 
French lyricist, have found just appreciation in 
this country. Dr. Henry van Dyke has called our 
attention to the delicacy and charm 
of Angellier’s work in his own 
translation. Miidred Knight and 
Charles Murphy deserve unstinted praise for 
their rendition of the sonnet sequence “To the 
Lost Friend.”* So carefully chosen are the Eng- 
lish word equivalents that scarcely any of that 
elusive beauty that characterizes the original can 
be said to be lost. The “Sequence” tells the story 
of a love that came into the poet’s life, only to 
end in sorrow and separation. ‘The following 
sonnet is his l’envoi to his record of love and 
remembrance: 


A French 
Sonneteer 


“O memories that in this verse I close, 

You that I preserve, O withered flowers, 

For you retain some perfume yet of those 

Green places where you grew and dusky bowers, 

You are but a handful of remembered hours 

Gathered from gardens where sweet revery 
grows, 

A single, hidden branch, where cluster showers 

Of blossoms of past joys, forgotten woes. 

To the great happiness that my heart bears 

Your joy but as a dry, pressed bud compares 

To flowerful meadows where the birds are loud; 

And all your sorrow is to my long grief 

Of heart, but as the wand’ring withered leaf 

To the deep forest’s desolation proud.” 


“Gabrielle and Other Poems” is Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson Bianchi’s latest book of verse.* Her 
lyric work is characterized by an exquisite emo- 
tional sensibility that finds expres- 
sion in flawless meters. Sense and 
music in her poems meet together 
at the trysting place of fair words. Her “Allegro 
Con Grazia,” an interpretation of the “Symphony 
Pathetique” of Tschaikowsky, is perhaps, all 
things considered, the lyrical gem of this collec- 
tion. “Gabrielle” is a poetic rendering of the 
tragic fate of that Gabrielle de Latour who, after 
waiting ten long years for her husband to return 
from the East, died of joy when she suddenly 
beheld him crossing the courtyard. “To the Cello” 
illustrates Mrs. Bianchi’s serious style at its best. 


Expressive 
Lyrics 


Thou who hast sought as we—and never found— 
And seeking still doth haunt the Shades of sound, 
We hear thy footfall thread the darks of pain, 
Through crypts of Being wander forth again. 





3 To the Lost Friend. By Auguste Angellier. Translated by 
_— 5 Knight and Charles R. Murphy. Sherman, French. 
pp. . 
4 Gabrielle and Other Poems. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
Bianchi. Duffield. 141 pp. $1.25. 
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The sea reverberates within thy chorded strings, 

Her swimming ecstasies and fair, dead drowned 
things; 

The wind doth sigh with thee from far off Pisgah 
heights 

Fraught with the trembling mystery of forest 
nights, 

Ranging through starry passions unassuaged and 
wise. 


The Poet’s soul thou art,—his hell and paradise, 

Throughout our buried life a wanderer divine, 

Bliss cannot bar thee out or agony confine; 
Thine adorations lift a daring breath 
Across the barricades of life and death; 
Thou art to us what thou can’st never know— 
The lifted veil of beauty here below. 


“Perceptions,” by Robert Bowman Peck,’ voice 
little moments of high vision in light, sketchy 
verse that; despite carelessness of form, has its 

: fine moments. His “Agathe” is 

An poate like a whiff of Robert Herrick. It 

would seem that the forms of Cav- 

alier verse should attract Mr. Peck’s pen. We 

await a singer who may once again sing of 

“Corinna’s Maying,” in these days of lawless 

meters and Futurist experimentation with the 
mother tongue. 





“If heart be tired and soul be sad, 
As life goes on in homesoun clad, 
Why, look life in the face 

And there again you may retrace 
The dreams that once you had.” 





This is the message Madison Cawein, the Ken- 
tucky poet, offers in “The Republic,” a book of 
“homespun verse. »2 > Mr. Cawein’s nature-poetry 

: a_ vessel brimming with the 
So Elixir of Youth in which our faded 
roses of remembrance renew once 
more their pristine freshness and perfume. His 
title poem prays for the release of the nation from 
materialism, in order that we may accomplish 
work that “counts something to the heart, and 
grows immortal part of life—the work called 
Art.” A portrait bust of Mr. Cawein was re- 
cently unveiled in the Public Library of his native 
city, Louisville. 
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An interpretation of nature, humanity, and re- 
ligion comes in exquisite versified form in “Way- 
side Garniture,’ by Thomas Hobbs Stacy.’ His 

: Nature is the beneficent mother of 
§Diaviote af life; Humanity, God’s well be- 
loved children, and Religion, that 
deep spir:tuality that acknowledges an all-perva- 
sive, all-embracing love beneath the foundations 
of the universe. To those who are interested in 
New England scenery, the book offers several fine 
bits of description. Many of the poems are sim- 
ple Wordsworthian strains that reveal a happy 
sociability with robins and _ thrushes, flowers, 
mountairts, lakes and streams. 


In 1890, Isaac R. Pennypacker’s stirring poem 
“Gettysburg” was published and afterwards read 
on the battlefield it commemorates. This work 

Seneen has been designated by Mr. Ed- 
American mund Clarence Stedman as a “no- 
Verse ble free-hand epic.’ When the 
“Canterbury Tales” was published, later, the 
Dial considered Mr. Pennypacker to have accom- 
plished what Clough and Morris did in England 
and Whittier in America. His latest book, “The 
Snow-Shoe Trail,’ will not disappoint the au- 
thor’s critics and admirers.’ It collects and versi- 
fies incidents that are connected with our “battle- 
fields, old inns and homesteads.” Often he brings 
us a real thrill over past events which we have 
scarcely paused to remember. “The Dutch on the 
Delaware” is characteristic of his lighter vein. 
Its chorus sticks in one’s memory: 


“The Jersey Dutch, 
The Delaware Dutch, 
And the Dutch of Pennsylvania.” 


Other books of interesting verse that deserve 
more space than we are able to give them include 
“Vagaries in Verse and Lincoln Sketches,” an at- 
tractive book, both as to binding and content;° 
“Poems,” by Campbell Mason,’ whose elegaic 
poem, “Tread Lightly on this Spot,” outweighs 
in emotion and melodic effect many.a more pre- 
tentious offering, and “Wayside Idyls,’’ wherein 
Dr. Henry Graves, an Amherst graduate in 1856, 
sings tunefully songs of the eventful years.” 





3 Wayside Garniture. By Thomas Hobbs Stacy. Sherman, 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


W ITH the exception of a brief period 

during the panic of 1907, prices of 
standard bonds at this writing are probably 
well below the average of any year since the 
great world-wide depression of 1893. The 
reason for this condition has been recently set 
forth with clearness by two of the country’s 
leading bankers. Said J. P. Morgan at a 
public hearing in answer to a question as to 
how long the then poor bond market would 
continue: “I can hardly give an opinion on 
that. The trouble is that the call for capital 
just at present is a little greater than the 
available amount. I mean that the legitimate 
needs of business are greater than the avail- 
able capital just now.” 

Speaking before the Detroit Bankers’ Club, 
Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City. Bank of New York, after de- 
scribing the vast expansion in bank credits 
which has taken place since 1907, asked what 
remedies should be applied and answered in 
part: “All forms of enterprises involving 
fixed investments of capital should be discour- 
aged, if not entirely denied” ; and “new finan- 
cing on a large scale wherever possible should 
be postponed.” 

But the senior vice-president of the New 
York Central Lines recently stated that im- 
provements imperatively demanded by these 
companies within the next four years would 
cost $100,000,000. Relatively similar de- 
mands are being made by practically every 
large railroad system, and the absorption of 
capital by towns and cities goes on at a pace 
never be equaled. In consequence of the 
scarcity of capital the strongest railroads and 
even sovereign States, such as New York and 
‘Tennessee, are selling short-term notes, in 
many cases running for only one year. ‘Ten- 
nessee sold short-term notes only after two 
successive failures to sell long-term bonds. 
President Brown, of the New York Central, 
says that if railroads continue to borrow at 
6, 614, and 7 per cent. permanent improve- 
ments will absolutely come to a standstill. 
He is authority for the statement that in 1908 
the railroads borrowed $187,000,000 on one- 
year notes, while in 1912 the amount bor- 
rowed that way was $368,000,000. “If I 
knew the exact figures for 1913,” he said, 
“T would be afraid to express them.” 
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To revive an old story, Daniel Webster, 
whose easy-going financial habits were fa- 
mous, having once succeeded with great diffi- 
culty in arranging for a loan, the proceeds 
of which went to pay off another which had 
just come due, wiped his brow and exclaimed: 
“Thank Heaven, that debt is paid.” Only 
by such deceptive eleventh-hour methods are 
great corporations and States able to raise 
funds at this time. ; 

Not only do new emissions of securities 
from necessity bear high rates of interest, but 
as a logical sequence old issues have declined 
in price to a parity with the new. Yet the 
solvency and earning power of established 
enterprises remain unimpaired. ‘The world 
has been through periods of capital scarcity 
before, and has each time passed through and 
out of them to the opposite extreme. Twelve 
years ago conditions were all the other way. 
Bonds sold on a 3% per cent. basis, and in- 
vestors were rushing into long-term bonds at 
that rate because they feared if they pur- 
chased short-term securities they soon might 
be compelled to reinvest at 2 or 21% per cent. 
Now men fear to invest in long-term 5 per 
cent. bonds for fear they will miss the oppor- 
tunity of reinvesting in 7 or 8 per cent. 
bonds. The pendulum is sure to swing in 
the other direction. 

There is no need at this writing for in- 
vestors to run after third-rate, unseasoned, 
unmarketable public utility or new railroad 
bonds at 5 or 5% per cent. The old-estab- 
lished. steam railroad issues are in many cases 
to be had to yield almost that amount, and 
these issues enjoy a good market, which the 
unseasoned type of bonds do not have as a 
rule, and are, moreover, backed by a past 
and present margin of safety of huge dimen- 
sions. Mortgage bonds of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, St. Paul, and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads may be had to 
yield from 4.40 to 4.90 per cent. These 
are distinctly high-grade issues suitable for 
the ultra-conservative type of investor. In- 
deed the convertible bonds of these same rail- 
roads in several cases yield more than 5 per 
cent. Such bonds, while not often specifically 
secured by mortgage, are backed by scores 
of millions of earnings, the credit of the 
greatest transportation companies in the 
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TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


world, and are a direct promise to pay. A 
careful inquiry will show that certain of 
these bonds are now at prices close to what 
they would bring solely as investments with- 
out the speculative feature thrown in. That 
is, when stock prices are high a considerable 
part of the selling price of a bond convertible 
into stock represents the value of the con- 
version privilege. For example, Norfolk and 
Western convertible 4’s sold last year up 
to 117, which was certainly above their in- 
vestment value. But now these bonds are 
selling at 103. Southern Pacific convertibles 
are now selling at 3654, a return of 5.15 per 
cent. But, of course, if Southern Pacific 
stock should ever rise again to anything like 
its former heights this bond would be car- 
ried up with it to a considerable extent. Cer- 
tainly the decline in stocks has taken much 
of the “froth” off of convertible bonds, leav- 
ing them sound investments from the in- 
come point of view, with prospects of a big 
advance in price thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Naturally investment bankers are now 
calling attention to this class of bonds. 

The public has neglected railroad securi- 
ties, and in the opinion of many judges they 
appear relatively cheaper than other stocks 
and bonds. With the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific dissolution case and the long 
dreaded Minnesota rate case at last disposed 
of, and a concerted movement under way for 
higher freight rates, this class of investments, 
which is always the easiest of any for the 
investor to sell when he needs to, seems in 
fair way to regaining popularity. 
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It is difficult to draw up a list of bonds, 
the omissions from which would not seem to 
many judges of bond values as of greater 
value than the inclusions. But as simply 
typical of what has been said about railroad 
bonds rather than as complete or inclusive in 
any sense the following list of well-known 
railroad issues at prices prevailing toward the 
middle of July may prove of interest: 

Net 
Due. Return. 
Southern Pacific first and refunding 


PES cs cee sc CRON e hae ee sia 1955 4.60 
Louisville & Nashville first 5’s...... 1937 4.60 
Atlantic Coast Line first 4’s......... 1952 4.73 
Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 3%’s....1925 4.70 
Atchison Eastern Oklahoma 4’s...... 1928 4.79 
Atchison adjustment 4’s............ 1995 4.81 
Union Pacific convertible 4’s........ 1927 5.11 
Pennsylvania convertible 3%’s...... 1914 5.20 
Baltimore & Ohio convertible 414’s. .1933 5.25 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 

Indianapolis (portion of Big 

Four) first consolidated mort- 

Baler hes. cece tec nearer 1914 5.25 


With the exception of the convertibles and 
the two issues of Atchison bonds all of these 
issues are practically absolute first mortgages 
on the main lines of leading railroad sys- 
tems. (The Louisville & Nashville and Big 
Four issues are mortgaged by only a compara- 
tively small mileage in each case, but these 
two issues are for very small amounts. The 
Atchison adjustment 4’s are practically a 
second mortgage on the Atchison main line, 
and the Eastern Oklahoma 4’s are a first 
mortgage on nearly 500 miles of the Atchison 
system in Oklahoma.) 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 470. THE TROUBLES OF THE “FRISCO” 


Will you please tell me what the trouble of the 
“Frisco” Railroad means? Why do the bondholders 
have to employ an attorney to look out for them? I 
always thought that a bondholder was secured by a 
mortgage upon the road, and that, in case of failure, 
was sure to be paid in full. Also, please tell me what 
you think of the purchase of the recently issued New 
York City bonds, and the bonds of the New York 
Central, Northern Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Are these suitable for a small saver? 


The trouble with which the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad has been confronted, result- 
ing in receivership, means that there is going to 
be a complete readjustment of the finances of the 
company. The trouble was brought on largely 
because the road was overburdened with fixed 
charges, which, as a matter of fact, had been 
consuming so large a proportion of net earnings 
as to have an adverse effect upon the company’s 
credit, and in turn making it impossible for it to 
raise the money necessary to meet a relatively in- 
significant amount of obligations that fell due on 
June 1. It is too early to tell along what lines 





the readjustment will be made, but it is not un- 
likely that there will be some scaling down of 
bonded indebtedness, or the cutting off of some of 
the company’s burdensome leasehold obligations. 
There are a good many investors who, like your- 
self, buy bonds apparently without going to the 
pains of studying in detail the characteristics of 
the various kinds of such securities. This is a 
grave mistake that oftentimes leads people into 
losses they can ill afford to bear. Every investor 
ought to understand that there is really much less 
significance in the name “bond” than is frequent- 
ly made to appear. For instance, there are se- 
curities that go by this name that are not mort- 
gage obligations at all, but merely what are tech- 
nically called “debentures,” which are unsecured 
promises to pay, backed up by nothing more than 
the issuing company’s credit. Sometimes such se- 
curities are issued under provisions which free 
the company from the obligation of paying in- 
terest on them, unless it is earned. Such bonds 
are called “income bonds,” and are only a little 
bit removed from stock. Then, there are differ- 
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ent classes of mortgage bonds. ‘These may be 
first mortgage, or prior lien securities, or they 
may be secured by second, third, fourth and fifth 
mortgages, and so on. When financial adversity 
overtakes a corporation, there is, of course, less 
necessity for the holders of the first mortgage, or 
prior lien bonds, to employ an attorney. to look 
out for them. But in cases where there. is doubt 
about there being enough assets for the satisfac- 
tion of other bodnds, an attorney may serve a very 
useful purpose. In the case of the Frisco, we 
doubt the necessity of holders of the company’s 
refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds depositing 
their securities with a protective committee. These 
bonds are in effect a first mortgage on a substan- 
tial part of the main lines of the system, and have 
outstanding ahead of them only a relatively small 
amount of prior liens. There has, as a matter of 
fact, been no default in interest on these bonds. 
We think, on the other hand, that if we were 
owners of any of the company’s so-called “gen- 
eral lien” 5 per cent. bonds, we should be in- 
clined to deposit them with the bankers who are 
looking out for the interests of the holders. These 
bonds are a direct first lien on a part of the sys- 
tem, but on the more important parts they are se- 
cured by second, third, fourth and fifth mort- 
gages. For example, they are a second collateral 
lien on that part, covered as a first collateral lien 
by the refunding mortgage 4’s. We believe the 
purchase of New York City bonds would be in 
all respects a conservative investment for the small 
saver. The New York Central, Northern Pacific, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania all have dif- 
ferent kinds of bond issues of varying degrees of 
investment merit. Generally speaking, however, 
they are among the most conservative of the rail- 
road class. 


No. 471. TWO NEW INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Please inform _me concerning the financial status of 
the M. Rumely Company. What is back of the common 
stock? I also desire to know something about the com- 
mon stock of the F. W. Woolworth Company. Does 
this stock pay dividends? 


It is pretty difficult to tell just now what equi- 
ties there really are back of the common stock of 
the M. Rumely Company. Not long ago, this 
company was confronted with difficulties, said to 
have been the direct result of a too rapid expan- 
sion of its business, and an extravagant manage- 
ment that did not appreciate fully the unusually 
large amount of capital required in the agricul- 
tural implement trade. The situation was taken 
in hand by bankers, who had been instrumental in 
financing the company, and changes were made 
in the management, and certain capital require- 
ments supplied, in time, it is believed, to avoid 
more than temporary set back. The company’s 
common stock, however, occupies a very specula- 
tive position, and will continue in that position 
until the new management has time to work out 
the problems it has before it. F. W. Woolworth 
common we consider a_semi-speculative stock, 
which ought not to be purchased by anyone not 
able to keep in fairly close touch at all times 
with developments in the company’s affairs. We 
believe this company is to be criticized principally 
for placing an excessive valuation on good will. 
The common stock is now paying dividends at 
the rate of 1 per cent. quarterly, or 4 per cent. a 
year, while the preferred stock is receiving its 


full 7 per cent. 
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No. 472. SIX PER CENT. BONDS BELOW PAR 

I enclose a circular offering Hercules and Atlas Pow- 
der bonds at about 90. Should not bonds paying 6 
per cent. be selling above par? The fact that these 
are not makes me rather suspicious. Is it because they 
are taxable, or are not considered safe, or what? 

The principal reason why these bonds sell so 
much below par, we believe, is that they are in- 
comes, on which the companies are obligated to 
pay the full 6 per cent. only if earned. The first 
interest, moreover, is payable out of the com- 
panies’ net earnings for the year next preceding 
February 1, 1914. It is provided that, in case 
there are not sufficient earnings to pay the full 
6 per cent. in any year, the deficit shall not be 
cumulative. While it is generally understood that 
the business taken over by these two companies 
at the time of the dissolution of the so-called 
“Powder Trust” is such as to afford a good mar- 
gin of earnings for the bonds, no official state- 
ments have been made, giving figures to show 
just how well the interest is being covered. The 
low quotations, then, are due not so much to any 
question of taxation, or to the fact that the bonds 
are considered unsafe, as to their fundamental 
characteristics, and to the lack of a definite basis 
on which to judge their real value. It is alto- 
gether likely that if they were.-secured by mort- 
gage, or even by approved collateral, they would 
be selling nearer par, even in the current depres- 
sion of prices for fixed income securities, as a 
class. 

No. 473. “LEGAL” HUNDRED DOLLAR BONDS 

I would appreciate your giving me a list of $100 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange; such 
bonds as are legal investments for savings banks, 
executors, etc. If the following two are not in your 
list, will you advise about them: Colorado & Southern 
refunding and extension 4%’s, and Keokuk & Des 
Moines 5’s. 

These are good bonds, but they do not meet the 
requirements to make them legal investments for 
savings banks and trustees in New York State. 
As a matter of fact, there appear to be but three 
listed issues that do meet these requirements, and 
that are available in denominations of $100. 
These are New York City bonds, now quoted to 
yield about 4%4 per cent.; Norfolk & Western 
first consolidated 4’s, now quoted to yield about 
44 per cent.; and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Denver division 4’s, now quoted to yield but a 
trifle more than 4 per cent. 

No. 474. SIX PER CENT AND SAFETY 


Can you cite me to any investment, outside the field 
of public utility securities, which will net an income of 


6 per cent. with absolute security of principal, and 
unfailingly prompt payment of interest when due? 
Such an investment combination would, indeed, 


be a happy one. But it isn’t met with as often as 
one might suppose. One type of security offering 
as high an income rate as 6 per cent. that perhaps 
approaches this “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” about as closely as anything, is the 
straight mortgage on improved, income-producing 
real estate in some of the localities where capital 
generally demands and obtains a rate above tke 
average. In some places good mortgages on im- 
proved city property can be had to net the investor 
6 per cent. Farm loans at that rate are, however, 
somewhat more common. If you would be inter- 
ested in this type of investment, which is essen- 
tially one to hold through to maturity for income, 
and if you found it impossible to pick up anything 
of the kind in your locality, you might look into 
the offerings of some of the responsible and experi- 
enced dealers of the South and West. 








